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PREFACE. 


In  a few  vacation  days  in  August,  1877,  an 
article  was  written  which  appeared  in  Harper’s 
Magazine  for  May,  1878,  entitled  “ Free  Muscular 
Development.'’'’  The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry 
urged  the  Messrs.  Harper  to  reprint  it  in  their 
“ Half-hour  Series.’’  The  latter  thereupon  ex- 
pressed a wish  that  the  subject  therein  considered 
might  be  gone  into  more  extensively;  and  as  tbeir 
scrap-books  showed  that  the  article  had  been 
widely  and  favourably  received  by  the  press,  there 
seemed  fair  reason  to  hope  that  a little  broader 
and  fuller  view  of  the  same  topic  might  share 
that  favour. 

In  a country  where  general  and  uniform 
development  of  the  body  is  even  yet  almost 
unknown,  where  the  want  of  that  development  is 
keenly  felt  in  every  branch  of  active  life,  and  where 
the  interest  in  athletic  contests,  much  as  it  is  talked 
about,  is  still  limited  to  a very  small  portion  of  the 
community,  there  is  wide  room  for  any  sensible 
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system  of  simple  yet  vigorous  daily  exercise  whicli, 
while  quite  free  from  the  risks  such  contests 
entail,  shall  still  he  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  aim  here  has  been,  not  to  write  a profound 
treatise  on  gymnastics,  and  point  out  how  to 
eventually  reach  great  performance  in  this  art;  but 
rather,  in  a way  so  plain  and  untechnical  that  even 
any  intelligent  boy  or  girl  can  readily  understand 
it,  to  first  give  the  reader  a nudge  to  take  better 
care  of  his  body,  and  so  of  his  health,  and  then  to 
])oint  out  one  way  to  do  it.  That  there  are  a 
hundred  other  ways  is  cheerfully  conceded.  If 
anything  said  here  should  stir  uj)  some  to 
vigorously  take  hold  of,  and  faithfully  follow  up, 
either  the  plan  here  indicated  or  any  one  of  these 
others,  it  cannot  fail  to  bring  them  marked  benefit, 
and  so  to  gratify. 

, The  Author. 

New  Yorlc,  April,  1879. 
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HOW  TO  GET  STRONG 


AND 

HOW  TO  STAY  SO. 

CHAPTER  I. 

DO  WE  INHERIT  SHAPELY  BODIES  ? 

Probably  more  men  walk  past  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Fulton  Street^  in  New  York  city, 
in  the  course  of  one  year,  than  any  other  point 
in  America — men  of  all  nations  and  ages,  heights 
and  weights.  Look  at  them  carefully  as  they  pass, 
and  you  will  see  that  scarcely  one  in  ten  is  either 
erect  or  thoroughly  well-built.  Some  slouch  their 
shoulders  and  double  in  at  the  waist ; some  over- 
step ; others  cant  to  one  side ; this  one  has  one 
shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  and  that  one  both 
too  high ; some  have  heavy  bodies  and  light  legs, 
others  the  reverse  ; and  so  on,  each  with  his  own 
peculiarities.  A thoroughly  erect,  well-propor- 
tioned man,  easy  and  graceful  in  his  movements,  is 
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far  from  a frequent  sight.  Any  one  aceustomed  to 
athletic  work,  and  knowing  what  it  can  do  for  the 
body,  must  at  times  have  wondered  why  most  men 
allowed  themselves  to  go  along  for  years,  perhaps 
through  life,  so  cariying  themselves  as  not  only  to 
lack  the  outward  grace  and  ease  they  might  pos- 
sess, and  which  they  occasionally  see  in  others,  but 
so  as  to  directly  cramp  and  impede  one  or  more  of 
the  vital  organs. 

Kor  is  it  always  the  man'’s  fault  that  he  is  ill- 
proportioned.  In  most  cases  it  comes  down  from 
his  progenitors.  The  father^s  walk  and  ph3^sieal 
peculiarities  appear  in  the  son,  often  so  plainly 
that  the  former^s  calling  might  almost  be  told 
from  a look  at  the  latter. 

A very  great  majority  of  Americans  are  the 
sons  either  of  farmers  or  merchants,  mechanics  or 
labourers.  The  work  of  each  class  soon  developes 
peculiar  characteristics.  No  one  of  the  four  classes 
has  ordinarily  had  an}^  training  at  all  aimed  to 
make  him  equally  strong  all  over.  Broad  as  is  the 
variety  of  the  formei-’s  work,  far  the  greater,  and 
certainly  the  heavier,  part  of  it  tends  to  make  him 
stoop  forward  and  become  inerect.  No  man  stands 
up  straight  and  mows.  When  he  shovels,  he  bends 
more  yet ; and  every  ounce  of  spade  or  load  pulls 
him  over,  till,  after  much  of  this  sort  of  work,  it 
requires  an  effort  to  stand  upright.  Ploughing  is 
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better  for  the  upper  body^  but  it  does  not  last  long. 
While  it  keeps  one  walking  over  uneven  ground,  it 
soon  brings  on  an  awkward,  clumsy  step,  raising, 
as  it  does,  the  foot  xinnaturally  high.  Chopping 
is  excellent  for  the  upper  man,  but  does  little  for 
his  legs.  In  hand-raking  and  hoeing  the  man  may 
remain  erect;  but  in  pitching  and  building  the 
load,  in  nearly  every  sort  of  lifting,  and  especially 
the  heavier  sorts,  as  in  handling  heavy  stone  or 
timber,  his  bade  is  always  bent  over.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  slouch  over  when  sitting  on  horse- 
rake,  mower,  or  harvester,  that  most  persons  do  it. 

Scarcely  any  work  on  a hxrm  makes  one  quick  of 
foot.  All  the  long  day,  while  some  of  the  muscles 
do  the  work,  which  tends  to  develope  them,  the 
rest  are  untaxed,  and  remain  actually  weak.  A 
farmer  is  seldom  a good  walker,  usually  hitching 
up  if  he  has  an  errand  to  go,  though  it  be  scarce 
a mile  away;  and  he  is  rarely  a good  runner.  He 
is  a hearty,  well-fed  man,  not  only  because  whole- 
some food  is  plenty,  but  because  his  appetite  is 
sharp,  and  he  eats  with  relish  and  zest.  Naturally 
a man  thinks  that,  when  he  eats  and  sleeps  well, 
he  is  pretty  healthy,  and  so  he  usually  is  ; but 
wdien  he  is  contented  with  this  condition  of  things, 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  he  is  developing  some 
parts  of  his  body,  and  leaving  others  weak  ; that 
the  warp  he  is  encouraging  in  that  body,  by  twice 
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as  mucli  work  for  the  muscles  of  his  back  as  for 
those  of  the  front  of  his  chest,  while  it  enlarges 
the  former,  often  so  as  to  even  render  it  muscle- 
hound,  actually  contracts  the  latter,  and  hence  gives 
less  room  for  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  all  the  vital 
organs,  than  a well-built  man  would  have.  If  a 
man  should  tie  up  one  arm,  and  with  the  other 
steadily  swing  a smithes  hammer  all  day,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  would  soon  hav^e  an  excellent 
appetite  and  the  sweet  sleep  of  the  labouring  man. 
But  in  what  shape  would  it  leave  him  in  a few 
years,  or  even  in  a few  months  ? The  work  of  the 
farmer,  ill-distributed  as  to  the  whole  man,  leaves 
him  as  really  one-sided  as  the  former.  It  is  in  a 
lesser  degree,  of  course,  but  still  so  evident  that  he 
who  looks  even  casually  may  see  it. 

While  the  farmer^s  work  makes  a man  hearty 
and  well,  though  lumbering,  it  takes  the  spring 
out  of  him.  The  merchant  is,  physically,  how- 
ever, in  a worse  position.  Getting  to  his  work  in 
boyhood,  sticking  to  it  as  long  as  the  busiest  man 
in  the  establishment,  his  body  often  utterly  unfit 
and  unready  for  even  half  the  strain  it  bears,  he 
struggles  on  through  the  boy’s  duties,  the  clerk'’s 
and  the  salesman^  till  he  becomes  a partner ; or 
]ierhaps  he  starts  as  entry-clerk,  rises  to  be  book- 
keeper, and  then  stays  there.  In  many  kinds  of 
work  he  has  been  obliged  to  stand  nearly  all  day. 
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tin  his  sides  and  waist  could  scarcely  bear  it  longer, 
and  he  often  breaks  down  under  the  ceaseless  pres- 
sm-e.  If  his  work  calls  him  out  much,  he  finds  that 
the  constant  walking,  with  his  mind  on  the  stretch, 
and  more  or  less  worried,  does  not  bring  him  that 
vigour  he  naturally  looks  for  from  so  much  exer- 
cise, and  at  night  he  is  jaded  and  used  up,  instead 
of  being  fresh  and  hearty.  When  exceptional  ten- 
sion comes,  and  business  losses  or  reverses  make 
him  anxious  and  haggard,  there  is  little  in  his 
daily  work  which  tends  to  draw  him  out  of  a 
situation  that  he  could  have  readily  and  easily 
fitted  himself  to  face,  and  weather  too,  had  he  only 
known  how.  To  be  sure,  when  he  gets  well  on 
and  better  to  do,  he  rides  out  in  the  lute  afternoon, 
and  domestic  and  social  recreation  in  the  evening 
may  tend  to  freshen  him,  and  fit  him  for  the  next 
dny^s  round ; but,  especially  if  he  has  been  a strong 
young  man,  he  finds  that  he  is  changed,  and  can- 
not work  on  as  he  used  to  do.  His  bodily  strength 
and  endurance  are  gone.  The  reason  why  is  plain 
enough  : when  he  was  at  his  best,  he  was  doing 
most  work,  and  of  the  sort  to  keep  him  in  good 
condition.  Now  there  is  nothing  between  rising 
and  bed-time  to  build  up  any  such  strength,  and  he 
is  fortunate  if  he  retains  even  half  of  what  he  had. 
To  be  sure,  he  does  not  need  the  strength  of  a stal- 
wart young  farmer  ; but,  could  he  have  retained  it. 
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he  would  have  been  surprised,  if  he  had  tahen 
sufficient  daily  exercise  to  regulate  himself,  how 
valuable  it  would  have  been  in  toning  him  up  for 
the  severer  work  and  trial  of  the  day.  If,  instead 
of  the  taxed  and  worn-out  nerves,  he  could  have 
had  the  feeling  of  the  man  of  sturdy  physique, 
who  keeps  himself  in  condition,  who  does  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  nervous,  what  a priceless  boon  it 
would  have  been  for  him  ! 

AVho  does  not  know  among  his  friends  business 
men  whose  faces  show  that  they  are  nearly  all  the 
time  overworked  ; who  get  thin,  and  stay  so  ; who 
look  tired,  and  are  so ; who  go  on  dragging  along 
through  their  duties — for  they  are  men  made  of 
the  stuff  which  does  the  duty  as  it  comes  up, 
whether  hard  or  easy  ? The  noon  meal  is  rushed 
through,  perhaps  when  the  brain  is  at  white-heat. 
More  is  eaten,  both  then  and  in  tlie  evening,  than 
will  digest ; and  good  as  is  the  after  or  the  before 
dinner  ride,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  make  the  digestion  sure.  Then  comes 
broken  sleep.  The  man  waking  from  it  is  not 
rested,  is  not  rebuilt  and  strong,  and  ready  for  the 
new  day. 

With  many  men  of  this  kind — and  all  city  men 
know  they  are  well-nigh  innumerable — what  won- 
der is  it  that  nervous  exhaustion  is  so  frequent 
among  them,  and  that  physicians  who  make  this 
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clisoixler  a sjiecialty  often  have  all  that  they  can 
do  ? One  of  the  most  noted  of  them,  Di’.  S.  ^eir 
Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  valuable  little 
hook,  “ Wear  and  Tear ; or,  Hints  for  the  Over- 
worked,” page  4G,  says  : — 

“ All  classes  of  men  who  use  the  brain  severely, 
and  who  have  also — and  this  is  important — sea- 
sons of  excessive  anxiety  or  grave  responsibility, 
are  subject  to  the  same  fomi  of  disease;  and  this 
is  why,  I presume,  that  I,  as  well  as  others  who 
are  accustomed  to  encounter  nervous  disorders, 
have  met  with  numerous  instances  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion among  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

“ IMy  note  books  seem  to  show  that  manufac- 
turers and  certain  classes  of  railway  officials  are 
the  most  liable  to  suffer  from  neural  exhaustion. 
Next  to  these  come  merchants  in  general,  brokers, 
&c. ; then,  less  frequently,  clergymen ; still  less 
often,  lawyers ; and,  more  rarely,  doctors  ; while 
distressing  cases  are  apt  to  occur  among  the  over- 
schooled young  of  both  sexes.” 

And  while  the  more  active  among  business  men 
run  into  this  sort  of  danger,  those  less  exposed  to  it 
still  do  little  or  nothing  to  give  themselves  sound, 
vigorous  bodies,  so  as  to  gain  consequent  energy 
and  health,  and  so  they  go  through  life  far  less 
efficient  and  useful  men  than  they  might  have 
been.  Hence  their  sons  have  to  suffer.  The  boy 
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certainly  cannot  inherit  from  the  father  more  vig'our 
and  stamina  than  the  latter  has,  however  favoured 
the  mother  may  have  been  ; so,  unless  the  boy  has 
some  sort  of  training  which  builds  him  up,  his 
father’s  weaknesses  or  physical  defects  are  very 
likely  to  show  in  the  son. 

Nor  do  most  classes  of  mechanics  fare  much  bet- 
ter. Take  the  heavier  kinds  of  skilled  labour.  The 
blacksmith  rarely  uses  one  of  his  hands  as  much 
as  the  other,  especially  in  heavy  work,  and  often 
has  poor  legs.  Indeed,  if  he  has  good  legs,  he  does 
not  get  them  from  his  calling.  The  stone-mason 
is  equally  one-handed — one  hand  merely  guiding 
a light  tool,  the  other  swinging  a heavy  mallet. 
Nine- tenths  of  all  machinists  are  right-handed. 
And  so  on,  through  the  long  list  of  the  various 
trades  where  severe  muscular  exertion  is  requisite, 
there  is  a similar  uneven  distribution  of  the  work 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  right  arm 
generally  getting  the  lion’s  share,  the  left  but  little, 
the  back  more  than  the  chest — or,  rather,  than  the 
front  chest — and  the  legs  having  but  passive  sort 
of  work  at  best.  Puddlers  and  boiler-makers, 
plumbers  and  carpenters,  coopers  and  smiths,  ship- 
wrights, carriage-makers,  tinners,  and  all  who  fol- 
low trades  calling  for  vigorous  muscular  action, 
not  only  constantly  work  one  side  more  than  the 
other,  but  many  of  their  tools  are  made,  purposely. 
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rig-ht-handed,  so  that  they  could  hardly  use  them 
with  the  left  hand  if  they  wanted  to.  As  to  those 
whose  work  is  more  delicate,  saddlers  and  shoe- 
makers, mill-hands  and  compositors,  wood-turners, 
tailors,  jewellers  and  eng-ravers,  and  nearly  all  the 
lig’hter  craftsmen — learn  their  trade  with  one  hand, 
and  would  never  venture  to  trust  any  of  its  finer 
work  to  the  other.  In  short,  take  the  mechanic 
where  you  will,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
his  right  arm  and  side  are  larger  and  stronger 
than  his  left,  and  quite  as  often  his  vocation  does 
little  or  nothing  to  strengthen  and  develope  his 
legs. 

The  fact  that  most  of  these  men  have  active 
work  for  some  of  the  muscles,  with  enough  of  it 
to  insure  a good  appetite,  combined  with  inherited 
vigour,  makes  them  often  hearty  men,  but  it  leaves 
them  unequally  developed.  When  they  get  into 
the  gymnasium,  they  are  usually  lacking  in  that 
symmetry,  ease,  and  erectness  which  they  might 
all  along  have  had,  had  they  but  used  the  means. 
The  result,  then,  of  overworking  one  part  of  the 
body  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  especially  in 
heavier  mechanical  labours,  and  of  too  little 
vigorous  action  in  the  lighter,  tends  to  make 
the  average  workman  more  prone  to  disease. 
Were  there  uniform  development,  and  that  daily 
vigorous  exercise  which  would  stimulate  the 
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dormant  parts  of  the  man^s  body,  it  would  add  to 
his  life  and  usefulness. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  sturdy  labourer  ? He  can 
hardly  be  liable  to  the  same  defects.  Ilis  work 
certainly  must  call  into  play  every  muscle  of  his 
body. 

Well,  watch  him  awhile  and  see.  Try  the  coal- 
heavei’.  His  surely  is  heavy,  hard  work,  and  must 
make  him  exert  himself  all  over.  But  does  it? 
While  it  keeps  his  knees  steadily  bent,  his  back  is 
all  the  while  over  his  work.  The  tons  of  coal  he 
lifts  daily  with  his  shovel  gradually,  but  with  posi- 
tive certainty,  insures  his  back  remaining  somewhat 
bent  when  his  work  for  the  time  is  done.  When  a 
year  is  spent  at  such  labour,  the  back  must  take  a 
lasting  curve.  While  his  back  broadens,  growing 
thick  and  powerful,  his  chest  does  not  get  so  much 
to  do;  hence  he  is  soon  a round-shouldered  man. 
As  he  does  not  hold  his  chest  out,  nor  his  neck  and 
head  erect,  he  contracts  his  lung-room,  as  well,  in- 
deed, as  his  general  vital-room.  Scarce  any  man 
grows  earlier  muscle-bound,  for  few  backs  do  so 
much  hard  work.  Now,  standing  erect,  let  him  try 
and  slap  the  backs  of  his  hands  together  behind  his 
shoulders,  keeping  his  arms  horizontal  and  straight 
at  the  elbow.  Now  he  will  understand  what  is 
meant  by  being  muscle-bound.  It  will  be  odd  if 
he  can  get  his  hands  within  a foot  of  each  other. 
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The  navvy  is  no  better.  The  gardener^s  helper 
has  to  do  much  stooping.  So  do  track-hands, 
stone-breakers,  truckmen,  porters,  longshoremen, 
and  all  the  rest.  Especially  are  ordinary  day- 
labourers,  whose  tools  are  spade,  pick,  and  bar,  who 
are  careless  about  their  skin,  who  are  exposed  to 
dust  and  dirt,  who  are  coarsely  shod — most  prone  to 
have  bad  feet.  They,  too,  have  the  hearty  appetite 
and  the  sound  sleep.  Seldom  do  they  give  their 
bodily  improvement  a thought ; and  so  often,  like 
their  own  teeth,  they  decay  before  their  time,  and 
materially  shorten  their  usefulness  and  their  days. 

Here,  then,  we  see  that  the  vast  majority  of  men 
in  this  country — three  out  of  four,  at  least — are 
l)orn  of  fathers  but  partially  developed,  and  uni- 
formly of  inerect  carriage. 

And  how  is  it  with  their  mothers  ? Naturally 
they  come,  to  a large  extent,  from  the  same  classes. 
They  inherit  many  of  the  characteristics  of  their 
fathers — size,  colour,  temperament,  and  so  on,  and 
generally  the  same  tendency  to  be  stronger  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  In  the  poorer  classes  their 
life  is  one  of  work,  frequently  of  overwork  and 
drudgery,  and  in  ill-lighted,  ill-ventilated  apart- 
ments. Among  those  better  off,  they  do  not  work 
enough,  and  often,  though  of  vigorous  parents,  4re 
not  themselves  strong. 

Thoroughly  healthy,  hearty  women  are  not  com- 
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moil  among  us.  Ask  the  family  physician,  and  he 
will  endorse  this  statement  to  an  extent  most  men 
would  not  have  supposed.  American  women  are 
not  good  walkers.  Look  how  they  are  astonished 
when  they  hear  of  some  hidy  who  walks  from  five 
to  ten  miles  a day,  and  thinks  nothing  of  it.  One 
such  effort  would  he  ])ositively  dangerous  to  very 
mail}',  indeed  probably  to  the  majority  of  our 
women,  while  nearly  all  of  them  would  not  get  over 
its  effects  for  several  days.  Yet  many  English  and 
Canadian  ladies  take  that  much  exercise  daily  from 
choice,  and  finding  the  exhilaration,  strength,  and 
health  it  brings,  and  the  general  feeling  of  effi- 
ciency which  it  produces,  would  not  give  it  up.  iNo 
regular  exercise  is  common  among  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  women  of  this  country,  which  makes 
them  use  both  their  hands  alike,  and  is  yet  vigorous 
enough  to  add  to  the  size  and  strength  of  their 
shoulders,  chests,  and  arms.  Ordinary  house-work 
brings  the  hands  of  those  who  indulge  in  it  a good 
deal  to  do,  even  though  the  washing  and  ironing 
are  left  to  hired  help.  The  care  of  children  adds 
materially  to  the  exertion  called  for  in  a da3^  But 
far  too  often  both  the  house-work  and  the  looking 
after  the  children  are  sources  of  great  exertion. 
AVere  the  woman  strong  and  full  of  vigour,  she 
would  turn  each  off  lightly,  and  still  be  fresh  and 
hearty  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
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With  the  father,  as  with  tlie  mother,  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  seems  to  be  as  follows:  now  that  the 
day^s  work  is  done,  no  matter  whether  it  brings  with 
it  strength  or  weakness,  let  us  he  perfectly  con- 
tented with  things  as  they  are.  If  it  makes  us 
one-handed,  so  he  it.  If  it  stoops  the  back  over, 
so  be  it.  If  it  does  little  or  notliing  for  the  lower 
limbs,  or  cramps  the  chest,  or  never  half  fills  the 
lungs,  or  aids  digestion  not  a whit,  so  be  it.  If  it 
keeps  some  persons  thin  and  tired-looking,  and  does 
not  prevent  others  from  growing  too  fleshy,  it  never 
occurs  to  most  of  them  that  a very  small  amount 
of  knowledge  and  effort  in  the  right  direction  would 
work  wonders,  and  in  a way  which  would  be  not 
only  valuable  but  attractive. 

Most  of  us  get,  then,  from  our  parents  a one- 
sided and  partial  development,  and  are  contented 
with  it.  Unless  we  ourselves  take  steps  to  better 
our  condition — unless  we  single  out  the  weak  spots, 
prescribe  the  work  and  the  amount  of  it,  and  then 
do  that  work — we  shall  not  remedy  the  evil.  More 
than  this,  if  we  do  not  cure  these  defects,  we  will 
not  only  go  tlu'ough  life  with  limited  and  cramped 
physical  resources,  with  their  accompanying  dis- 
orders and  ailments,  but  we  will  cruelly  entail  on 
our  children  defects  and  tendencies  which  might 
have  readily  been  spared  them,  and  for  which 
they  can  fairly  blame  us.  A little  attention  to 
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the  subject  will  show  that  the  remedy  is  quite 
within  our  reach;  and  so  plain  is  this,  that  a gene- 
ration later,  if  the  interest  now  awakening  in  this 
direction  becomes,  as  it  promises  to,  very  general 
amono*  us,  our  descendants  will  understand  far 
better  than  we  do  that  the  body  can  be  educated, 
as  well  as  the  mind  or  the  moral  nature ; that, 
instead  of  interfering  with  the  workings  of  these, 
the  body  will,  when  properly  trained,  directly 
and  materially  aid  them;  and,  further,  that  there 
is  no  stand-point  from  which  the  matter  can  be 
viewed  which  will  not  show  that  such  trainiim  will 

O 

pay,  and  most  handsomely  at  that. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HALI’-BUILT  BOYS. 

But,  whatever  our  inherited  lacks  and  strong 
points,  few  who  have  looked  into  the  matter  can 
have  failed  to  notice  that  the  popular  sports  and 
pastimes,  both  of  our  boyhood  and  youth,  good  as 
they  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  not  in  themselves 
vigorous  enough,  or  well  enough  chosen  to  remed}'- 
the  lack.  The  top,  the  marble,  and  the  jack-knife 
of  the  hoy  are  wielded  with  one  hand,  and  for  all 
the  strength  that  wielding  brings,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  confined  to  one.  Flying  kites  is  not 
likely  to  ovei*do  the  muscles.  Yet  top-time,  marble- 
time, and  kite-time  generally  cover  all  the  available 
play-hours  of  each  day  for  a large  portion  of  the 
year. 

But  he  has  more  vigorous  work  than  these  bring. 
Well,  what?  Why,  ball-playing  and  playing  tag, 
and  foot-ball,  and  skating,  and  coasting,  and  some 
croquet,  and  occasional  archery,  while  he  is  a pain- 
fully accurate  shot  with  a bean-shooter. 

Well,  in  ball-playing  he  learns  to  pitch,  to  catch, 
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to  bat,  to  field,  and  to  run  bases.  How  many  boys 
can  pitch  with  cither  hand  V Not  one  in  a hun- 
dred— at  least  well  enoug-h  to  be  of  any  use  in  a 
game.  Observe  the  pitching  arm  and  shoulder  of 
some  famous  pitcher,  and  see  how  much  larger 
they  are  than  their  mates.  Dr.  Sargent,  for  many 
years  instructor  in  physical  culture  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, says  that  he  has  seen  a well-knowm  pitcher 
whose  right  shoulder  was  some  two  inches  larger 
than  the  left ; indeed,  his  whole  right  side  seemed 
out  of  proportion  with  his  left.  The  catcher  draws 
both  hands  in  toward  him  as  the  ball  enters  them, 
and  passes  it  back  to  the  pitcher  almost  always 
with  the  same  hand.  He  has,  in  addition,  to 
spring  about  on  his  feet,  unless  the  balls  come  very 
uniformly,  and  to  do  much  twdsting  and  turning. 
The  batter  bats,  not  from  either  shoulder,  but  from 
one  shoulder,  to  such  an  extent  that  those  used  to 
his  batting  know  pretty  well  where  he  will  knock 
the  ball,  though,  did  he  bat  from  the  other  shoul- 
der, the  general  direction  of  the  knocking  would 
be  quite  different.  Some  of  the  fielders  have  con- 
siderable running  and  some  catching  to  do,  and 
then  to  throw  the  ball  in  to  pitcher,  or  baseman, 
or  catcher.  But  that  throw  is  always  with  the 
stronger  hand,  never  with  the  other.  Many  of  the 
fielders  often  have  not  one  solitary  thing  to  do 
but  to  walk  to  their  stations,  remain  there  wdiile 
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tlieir  side  is  oiit^  and  then  walk  back  again,  bai'dly 
getting  work  enough,  in  a cold  day,  to  keep  them 
warm.  Running  bases  is  sharp,  jerky  work,  and 
a wretched  substitute  for  steady,  sensible  running 
over  a long  distance.  Nor  is  the  fielder^s  running 
much  better ; and  neither  would  ever  teach  a boy 
what  he  ought  to  know  about  distributing  his 
strength  in  running,  and  how  to  get  out  of  it  what 
he  readdy  might,  and,  more  important  yet,  how  to 
make  himself  an  enduring  long-distance  runner. 
For  all  the  work  the  former  brings,  ordinary,  and 
even  less  than  ordinary,  strength  of  leg  and  lung 
will  suffice,  but  for  the  latter  it  needs  both  good 
legs  and  good  lungs. 

Run  most  American  boys  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
six  or  eight  miles,  or,  rather,  start  them  at  it  — let 
them  all  belong  to  the  ball-nine  if  you  will,  too — 
and  how  many  would  cover  half  the  distance,  even 
at  any  pace  worth  calling  a run  ? The  English 
are,  and  have  long  been,  ahead  of  us  in  this  direc- 
tion. To  most  readers  the  above  distance  seems 
far  too  long  to  let  any  boy  of  that  age  run.  But, 
had  he  been  always  used  to  running — not  fast, 
but  steady  running — it  would  not  seem  so.  Tom 
Brown  of  Rugby,  in  the  hares-and-hounds  game,  of 
which  he  gives  us  so  graphic  an  account,  makes 
both  the  hares  and  hounds  cover  a distance  of 
nine  miles  without  being  much  the  worse  for  it. 
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and  yet  they  were  simply  school-boys^  of  all  ages, 
from  twelve  to  eighteen. 

Let  him  who  thinks  that  the  average  American 
boy  of  the  same  age  would  have  fared  as  well, 
go  down  to  the  public  bath-house,  and  look  care- 
fully at  a hundred  or  two  of  them  as  they  tumble 
about  in  the  water.  lie  will  see  more  big  heads 
and  slim  necks,  more  poor  legs  and  skinny  arms, 
and  lanky,  half-built  bodies,  than  he  would  have 
ever  imagined  the  whole  neighbourhood  could  pro- 
duce. Or  he  need  not  see  them  stripped.  One  of 
our  leading  metropolitan  journals,  in  an  editorial 
recently,  headed  Give  the  Boy  a Chance,^^  said  : 
About  one  in  ten  of  all  the  boys  in  the  Union 
are  living  in  New  York  and  the  large  cities  imme- 
diately adjacent ; and  there  are  even  more  within 
the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
the  other  American  cities  whose  population  ex- 
ceeds a hnndred  thousand.  The  wits  of  these 
millions  of  boys  are  being  forced  to  their  extreme 
capacity,  whether  they  are  taught  in  the  school, 
the  shop,  or  the  street.  But  what  is  being  done 
for  their  bodies  ? The  answer  may  be  obtained  by 
standing  at  the  door  of  almost  any  public  or  pri- 
vate school  or  academy  at  the  hour  of  dismissal. 
The  inquirer  mil  see  a crotccl  of  undersized,  list- 
less, thin-faced  children,  tvith  scarcely  any  promise 
of  manhood  about  them” 
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Take  a tape-measure  and  get  the  girth  o£  chest, 
upper  and  forearm,  of  waist,  hips,  thighs,  and  calves 
of  these  little  fellows,  likewise  their  heights  and 
ages.  Now  send  to  England  and  get  the  statistics 
of  the  boys  of  tlie  same  age  who  are  good  at  hares- 
and-hounds,  at  foot-ball,  and  see  the  difference. 
In  every  solitary  measurement,  save  height,  there 
is  little  doubt  which  would  show  the  better  figures. 
Even  in  height,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
article  just  quoted  would  find  abundant  founda- 
tion for  calling  our  boys  undersized^'’ 

Next  cross  to  Germany,  and  go  to  the  schools 
where  boys  and  their  masters  togethei’,  in  vacation 
days,  sometimes  w^alk  two  or  even  three  hundred 
miles,  in  that  land  where  the  far-famed  German 
Turners,  by  long  training,  show  a strength  and 
agility  combined  which  are  astounding,  and  try  the 
tape-measure  there.  Is  there  any  question  what 
the  result  woidd  be  ? "VYlien  the  sweeping  work  the 
Germans  made  of  it  in  their  late  war  with  France 
is  called  to  mind,  does  it  not  look  as  if  there  was 
good  ground  for  the  assumption  so  freely  made, 
that  it  was  the  superior  physique  of  the  Germans 
which  did  the  business  ? 

’Where  work  is  chosen  that  only  sturdy  limbs 
can  do,  and  that  work  is  gradually  approached, 
and  persistently  stuck  to,  by-and-ljy  the  sturdy 
limbs  come.  But  when  all  that  these  limbs  are 
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called  on  to  do  is  light,  spasmodic  work,  and  there 
is  none  of  the  spur  which  youthful  emulation  and 
pride  in  superior  strength  bring,  what  wonder  is  it 
if  the  result  is  a weakly  article  ? 

Another  and  natural  consequence  many  parents 
must  have  noticed.  Often,  in  a city  neighbourhood, 
there  is  not  one  strong,  efficient  hoy  to  lead  on  the 
rest,  and  show  them  the  development  which  they 
might  have  and  should  have.  Boys,  like  men,  are 
fond  of  doing  whatever  they  can  do  well,  and  of 
letting  others  see  them  doit;  and,  like  their  elders, 
they  gladly  follow  a capable  and  self-reliant  leader. 
But  if  no  one  of  their  number  is  equal  to  tasks 
which  call  for  first-class  strength  and  staying 
powers,  when  no  one  will  lead  the  rest  up  to  a 
higher  physical  plane,  they  never  will  get  there. 

It  is  not  a good  sign,  oi‘  one  that  bodes  well  for 
our  future,  to  see  the  play-grounds  of  onr  cities 
and  towns  so  much  neglected.  You  mav  stand  on 
manv  of  them  for  weeks  together  and  not  see  one 
sharp,  hot  game  of  ball,  or  of  anything  else,  where 
each  contestant  goes  in  with  might  and  main,  and 
the  spectator  becomes  so  interested  as  to  hate  to 
leave  the  fun.  Foot-ball  is  a game  as  yet  not 
at  all  general  among  us.  Excellent  is  it  for  de- 
veloping intrepidity  and  other  manly  qualities. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  her  foot-ball  fields  were  where  England’s 
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soldiers  were  made.  The  short,  hasty  school  recess 
in  the  crowded  school-yard,  or  play  snatched  in  the 
streets — these  will  never  make  robust  and  vig-orom; 
men.  Yet  these  are  too  often  all  that  our  boys 
^et,  their  cramped  facilities  for  amusement  soon 
bringing  their  natural  result  in  small  vital  organs 
and  half-developed  limbs. 

j\Ianj  of  our  large  cities  are  wretchedly  off  for 
play-grounds.  Such  open  spaces  as  we  have  are 
fenced  ai’ound,  and  have  signs  nailed  all  over 
them  saying,  Keep  off  the  grass  ! at  the  same 
time  forbidding  games  on  the  paths.  One  part 
of  Boston  Common  used  to  be  a famous  play- 
ground ; and  many  hard-fought  battles  has  it  seen 
at  foot-ball,  base-ball,  hockey,  and  cricket.  Many 
an  active  school-boy  there  has  more  than  once 
temporarily  bit  the  dust.  But  now  rows  of  street 
lamps  run  through  that  part  of  the  Common,  and 
the  precious  grass  must  be  protected  at  all  hazards. 
New  York  city  is  scarcely  better  off.  Central 
Park,  miles  away  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
boys  in  the  city,  is  elegant  enough  when  they  get 
to  it ; but  let  them  once  set  their  bounds  and 
start  a game  of  ball,  or  hares- and-hounds,  or  try  a 
little  jumping  or  running,  on  any  one  of  those 
hundreds  of  beautiful  acres,  save  in  one  solitary 
field,  and  see  how  soon  the  gray-coats  will  be  ujion 
them.  The  Battery,  City  Hall  Park,  Washington 
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Square,  Union  Park,  Stuyvesant  Square,  ami 
INIadison  Square  are  well  located,  and  would  make 
capita]  play-grounds,  but  the  grass  there  is 
altogether  too  well  combed  to  be  ruffled  by  unruly 
boys.  If  a boy^s  cousin  comes  in  from  the  country, 
and  he  wishes  to  try  conclusions  with  him,  he  must 
confine  his  efforts  to  the  flagged  sidewalk  or  the 
cobble-stoned  street,  while  a brass-buttoned  referee 
is  likely  at  any  moment  to  interfere,  and  take  them 
both  into  custody  for  disorderly  conduct. 

Again,  outside  of  a boy’s  ball-playing,  scarce 
one  of  his  other  pastimes  does  much  to  build  him 
,up.  Swimming  is  excellent,  but  is  confined  to  a 
very  few  months  in  the  year,  and  is  seldom  gone 
at,  as  it  should  be,  with  any  regularity,  or  with  a 
competent  teacher  to  gradually  lead  the  boy  on  to  its 
higher  possibilities.  Skating  is  equally  desultory, 
because  in  many  of  our  cities  winters  pass  with 
scarcely  a week  of  good  ice.  Coasting  brings 
some  up-hill  walking,  good  for  the  legs,  but  does 
practically  nothing  for  the  arms. 

So  boyhood  slips  along  until  the  lad  is  well  on 
in  his  teens,  and  still,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he 
has  had  nothing  yet  of  any  account  in  the  way  of 
that  systematic,  vigorous,  daily  exercise  which  looks 
directly  to  his  weak  points,  and  aims  not  only  to 
eradicate  them,  but  to  build  up  his  general  healtli 
and  strength  as  well.  He  gets  no  help  in  the  one 
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place  of  all  where  he  might  so  easily  get  it — the 
school.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  system  of 
exercise  has  been  introduced  into  any  school  or 
college  in  this  land,  unless  it  is  at  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  which  begins  to  do  for  each 
pupil,  not  alone  what  might  easily  be  done,  but 
what  actually  oiight  to  be  done.  It  will  probably 
not  be  many  years  before  all  of  us  will  wonder  why 
the  proper  steps  in  this  direction  have  been  put  olf 
so  long.  Calisthenics  are  here  and  there  resorted 
to.  In  some  schools  a rubber  strap  has  been 
introduced,  the  pupil  taking  one  end  of  it  in  each 
hand,  and  working  it  in  a few  di  fie  rent  directions, 
but  in  a mild  sort  of  way.  At  Amherst  College 
enough  has  been  accomplished  to  tell  favourably  on 
the  present  health  of  the  student,  but  not  nearly 
enough  to  make  him  strong  and  vigorous  all  over, 
so  as  to  build  him  up  against  ill-health  in  the  future. 
At  another  college  certain  exercises,  excellent  in 
their  way,  admirable  for  suppling  the  joints  and 
improving  the  carriage,  have  for  some  time  been 
practised.  But  this  physical  work  does  not  go 
nearly  far  enough,  nor  is  it  aimed  sufficiently  at 
each  pupibs  peculiar  weak  spot.  It  also  neither 
]-eaches  all  the  students,  nor  is  it  practised  but  a 
small  part  of  the  year.  In  the  great  majority  ot 
our  schools  and  colleges  little  or  no  idea  is  given 
the  pupil  as  t,o  the  good  results  he  will  derive  from 
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exercise.  The  teacher^s  own  experience  in  physical 
development  is  often  more  limited  than  that  of 
some  of  his  scholars. 

The  evil  does  not  end  here.  Take  the  son  of 
the  man  of  means  and  refinement — a boy  who  is 
having  given  him  as  liberal  an  education  as  money 
can  buy  and  his  parents^  best  judgment  can  select — 
one  who  spends  a third  or  more  of  his  life  in  fitting 
himself  to  get  on  successfully  in  the  remainder  of 
it.  That  boy  certainly  ought  to  come  out  ready 
for  his  lifers  work,  with  not  only  a thoroughly- 
trained  mind  and  a strong  moral  nature,  but  with  a 
well-developed,  vigorous  physique,  and  a knowledge 
of  how  to  maintain  it,  so  that  he  may  make  the 
most  of  all  his  advantages. 

But  how  often  does  this  happen  ? Stand  by  the 
gate  as  the  senior  class  of  almost  any  college  in  this 
country  files  out  from  its  last  examination  before 
graduation,  and  look  the  men  carefully  over.  Ask 
your  physician  to  join  you  in  the  scrutiny.  If, 
between  you  two,  you  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  one-half,  or  even  one-third  of  them,  have  that 
vitality  and  stamina  which  make  it  probable  that 
they  will  live  till  seventy,  it  will  be  indeed  most 
fcui-prising.  A few  of  these  young  men,  the  athletes, 
will  be  well-developed — better  really  than  they 
need  be.  But  this  over-development  may  be  far 
from  the  safest  or  wisest  course.  Even  thoimh 
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pliysically  improved  by  it^  it  is  not  certain  that 
this  marked  development  will  carry  them  onward 
throug-h  life  to  a ripe  old  age.  But,  with  others 
indifferently  developed,  there  will  be  many  more 
positively  weak.  Such  men  may  have  bright, 
uncommon  heads.  Yes;  but  a bright  and  uncom- 
mon head  on  a broken-down,  or  nearly  broken- 
down,  body  is  not  going  to  make  half  as  effective 
a man  in  the  life-race  as  a little  duller  head  and  a 
good  deal  better  body. 

But  have  these  graduates  had  a competent 
instructor  at  college  to  look  after  them  in  this 
respect  ? Will  some  one  name  a college  where  they 
have  such  an  instructor  ? or  a school  where, 
instead  of  building  the  pupil  up  for  the  future, 
more  has  been  done  than  to  insure  his  present 
health  ? One  or  two  such  there  may  be,  but 
scarcely  more  than  one  or  two. 

Take  even  the  student  who  has  devoted  the  most 
time  to  severe  muscular  exercise — the  rowing-man, 
not  the  l^eginner,  but  the  veteran  of  a score  or  more 
of  races,  who  has  been  rowing  all  his  four  college 
years  as  regularly  and  almost  as  often  as  ho  dined. 
Certainly  it  will  not  be  claimed  that  his  is  not  a 
well-developed  body,  or  that  his  permanent  health 
is  not  insured.  Let  us  look  a little  at  him  and 
see.  What  has  he  done  ? He  entered  college  at 
eighteen,  and  is  the  son,  say,  of  a journalist  or  of  a 
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professional  man.  Fiiifling,  when  he  came  to  be 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  that  he  was  not  strong,  that 
somehow  he  did  not  fill  out  his  clothes,  he  put  in 
daily  an  hour  or  more  at  the  gymnasium,  walked 
much  at  intervals,  took  sparring  lessons,  did  some 
rowing,  and  perhaps,  by  the  time  he  entered  college, 
got  his  upper  arm  to  be  a foot  or  even  thirteen 
inches  in  circumference,  with  considerable  muscle 
on  his  chest.  Now  this  young  man  hears  daily, 
almost  hourly,  of  the  wonderful  Freshman  crew 
— an  embryotic  affair  as  yet,  to  be  sure,  but 
of  exalted  expectations — and  into  that  crew  he 
must  go  at  all  hazards.  He  is  tried  and  accepted. 
Now,  for  four  years,  if  a faithful  oar,  he  will  row 
all  of  a thousand  miles  a year.  As  each  year 
has,  off  and  on,  not  over  two  hundred  rowing-days 
in  all,  he  will  generally,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  time,  pull  nearly  an  equivalent  daily  at 
the  rowing-weights.  He  will  find  a lot  of  eager 
fellows  at  his  side,  working  their  utmost  to  outdo 
him,  and  get  that  place  in  the  boat  which  he  so 
earnestly  covets,  and  which  he  is  not  yet  quite 
sure  that  he  can  hold.  Some  of  his  muscles  are 
developing  fast.  His  recitations  are,  perhaps,  suf- 
fering a little,  but  never  mind  that  just  now,  when 
he  thinks  that  there  is  more  important  work  on 
hand.  The  young  fellow^s  appetite  is  ravenous. 
He  never  felt  so  hearty  in  his  life,  and  is  often 
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told  how  well  he  is  looking.  He  attracts  attention 
because  likely  to  he  a representative  man.  He 
never  filled  out  his  clothes  as  he  does  now.  His 
legs  are  improving  noticeably.  They  ought  to  do 
so,  for  it  is  not  one  or  two  miles,  but  three  or  four, 
which  he  runs  on  almost  every  one  of  those  days 
in  the  hundred  in  which  he  is  not  rowing. 

Our  young  athlete  has  not  always  gone  into  the 
work  from  mere  choice.  For  instance,  one  of  a 
recent  Harvard  Freshman  crew  told  the  writer  that 
he  had  broken  down  his  eyes  from  over-use  of 
them,  and,  looking  about  for  some  vigorous  physi- 
cal exercise  which  would  tone  him  up  quickly  and 
restore  his  eyesight,  and  having  no  one  to  consult, 
he  had  taken  to  rowing. 

The  years  roll  by  till  the  whole  four  are  over, 
and  our  student  is  about  to  graduate.  He  looks 
back  to  see  what  he  has  accomplished.  In  physical 
matters  he  finds  that,  while  he  is  a skilful,  and 
perhaps  a decidedly  successful,  oar,  and  that  some 
of  his  measurements  have  much  improved  since  the 
day  he  was  first  measured,  others  somehow  have 
not  come  up  nearly  as  fast;  in  fact,  have  held  back 
in  the  most  sm’prising  way.  His  chest-girth  may 
be  three  or  even  four  inches  larger  for  the  four 
years.work.  Some,  if  not  much,  of  that  is  certainly 
the  result  of  growth,  not  development;  and,  save 
what  running  did,  the  rest  is  rather  an  increase  of 
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the  hack  muscles  than  of  front  and  back  alike. 
Strong-  as  his  back  is — for  many  a hard  test  has  it 
stood  in  the  long,  hot  home-minutes  of  more  than 
one  well-fought  race — still  he  has  not  yet  a 
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thoroughly  developed  and  capacious  chest.  Doubt- 
less his  legs  have  improved,  it  he  has  done  any 
running.  (In  some  colleges  the  rowing-men  scarcely 
run  at  all.)  His  calves  have  come  to  be  well- 
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developed  and  shapely,  and  so  too  have  his  thighs ; 
while  his  loins  are  noticeably  strong-looking  and 
well  muscled  up,  and  so  indeed  is  his  whole  back. 
But  if  he  has  done  practically  no  other  arm-work 
than  that  which  rowing  and  the  preparation  for  it 
called  for,  his  arms  are  not  so  large,  especially 
above  the  elbow,  as  they  ought  to  be  for  a man 
with  such  legs  and  such  a back.  The  front  of 
his  chest  is  not  nearly  so  well  developed  as  his 
back,  perhaps  is  hardly  developed  at  all,  and  he 
is  very  likely  to  carry  himself  inerectly,  with  head 
and  neck  canted  somewhat  forward,  while  there 
is  a lack  of  fulness,  often  a noticeable  hollowness, 
of  the  upper  chest,  till  the  shoulders  are  plainly 
warped  and  rounded  forward. 

With  professional  oarsmen,  who  for  years  have 
rowed  far  more  than  they  have  done  anything  else, 
and  who  have  no  especial  care  for  their  looks,  or 
spur  to  develope  harmoniously,  the  defects  rowing 
leaves  stand  out  most  glaringly.  Notice  in  the  cuts 
on  pp.  36,  37  (Figs.  1 and  2)  the  flat  and  slab-sided, 
almost  hollow,  look  about  the  upper  chest  and  front 
shoulder,  and  compare  these  with  the  full  and  well- 
rounded  make  of  the  figure  whose  body  is  sketched 
on  the  cover.  It  will  not  take  long  to  determine 
which  has  the  better  front  chest,  or  which  is  likely 
to  so  carry  that  chest  as  to  ward  off’  tendencies  to 
throat  and  lung  troubles.  Yet  Fig.  1 is  from  a 
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photograph  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
student-oarsmen  America  ever  produced,  while 
Fig.  2 represents  one  of  the  swiftest  and  most 
skilful  professional  scullers  of  the  country  to-day. * 
Better  proof  could  not  be  presented  of  the  effeet  of 
a great  amount  of  rowing,  and  of  the  very  limited 
exereise  it  brings  to  those  muscles  which  are  not 
especially  called  on. 

After  the  students  rowing  is  over,  and  his 
college  days  are  past,  and  he  settles  down  to  work 
with  not  nearly  so  mueh  play  in  it,  how  does  he 
find  that  his  rowing  pays?  Has  it  made  him  fitter 
than  his  fellows,  who  went  into  athletics  with  no 
such  zeal  and  devotion,  to  stand  life’s  wear  and 
tear,  espeeially  when  that  life  is  to  be  spent  mainly 
indoors  ? When,  in  later  years,  with  new  asso- 
ciations, business  eares,  and  long,  hard  head-work, 
aeeompanied,  as  the  latter  usually  is,  by  only  partial 
inflation  of  the  lungs,  when  all  these  get  him  out 
of  the  way  of  using  his  large  baek  muscles,  he 
will  find  their  very  size,  and  the  long  spell  of 
warping  forward  whieh  so  much  rowing  gave  the 
shoulders,  tends  more  to  weigh  him  forward  than 
if  he  had  never  so  developed  them.  Instead  of 
benefiting  his  throat  and  lungs,  this  abnormal 
dev^elopment  aetually  inelines  to  eramp  them. 


1 The  faces  of  both  men  haye,  of  course,  been  disguised. 
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Here^  then,  is  the  case  of  a man  who  voluntarily 
gave  much  time,  thought,  and  labour  to  the  severest 
test  of  his  strength,  and  who  had  hoped  to  bring 
about  staying  powers;  and  he  comes  out  of  it  all,  to 
begin  his  real  race  in  life,  often  no  better  fitted, 
perhaps  not  nearly  so  well  fitted,  for  it  as  some  of 
his  comrades  who  did  not  spare  half  so  much  time 
to  athletics.  The  other  men,  who  did  not  work 
nearly  as  much  as  he  did,  still  managed  to  hit 
upon  a sort  which,  instead  of  cramping  their 
chests,  expanded  them,  enlarging  the  lung-room, 
and  so  gave  the  heart,  stomach,  and  other  vital 
organs  all  the  freest  play. 

If  the  ordinary  play  and  exercise  of  the  boy  do 
not  build  and  round  him  into  a sound,  well-made, 
and  evenly-balanced  man  ; if  the  hardest  work  he 
has  hit  on,  when  left  to  himself  to  find  out,  mostly 
to  be  paid  for  by  a considerable  amount  of  money ; 
if  these  only  leave  him  a half- developed  man, 
can  it  not  be  seen  at  once  that  an  improvement  is 
wanted  in  his  physical  education  ? 

Are  we  not  behindhand,  and  far  behindhand, 
then,  in  a matter  of  serious  importance  to  the  well- 
being of  the  people  of  our  country  ? Do  we  not 
want  some  system  of  education  which  shall  rear 
men,  not  morally  and  intellectually  good  alone,  but 
good  physically  as  well  ? which  shall  qualify  them 
both  to  seize  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  advan- 
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tages  which  years  of  toil  and  struggle  bring,  but 
which  advantages  among  us  now  are  too  frequently 
thrown  away.  Men  too  often,  just  as  they  are 
about  clutching  these  benefits,  find.  Tantalus-like, 
that  they  are  eluding  their  grasp.  The  reason 
must  be  p>lain  to  all.  It  is  because  that  grasp  is 
weakening,  and  falls  powerless  at  the  very  time 
when  it  could  be  and  should  be  surest,  and  potent 
for  the  most  good. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WILL  DAILY  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE  FOR  GIRLS  PAY  ? 

Observe  tlie  girls  in  any  of  our  cities  or  towns, 
as  they  pass  to  or  from  school,  and  see  how  few 
of  them  are  at  once  blooming,  shaj)ely,  and  strong. 
Some  are  one  or  the  other,  but  very  few  are  all 
combined,  while  a decided  majority  are  neither  one 
of  them.  Instead  of  high  chests,  plump  arms, 
comely  figures,  and  a graceful  and  handsome  mien, 
you  constantly  see  flat  chests,  angular  shoulders, 
often  round  and  warped  forward,  with  scrawny 
necks,  pipe-stem  arms,  narrow  backs,  and  a weak 
walk.  Not  one  girl  in  a dozen  is  thoroughly  erect, 
whether  walking,  standing,  or  sitting.  Nearly 
every  head  is  pitched  somewhat  forward.  The  arms 
are  frequently  held  almost  motionless,  and  there 
is  a general  lack  of  spring  and  elasticity  in  their 
movements.  Fresh,  blooming  complexions,  are  so 
rare  as  to  attract  attention.  Among  eyes,  plenty 
of  them  pretty,  sparkling,  or  intelligent,  but  few 
have  vigour  and  force.  If  any  dozen  girls,  taken 
at  random,  should  place  their  hands  side  by  side 
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on  a table,  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  bands  would 
be  found  to  lack  beauty  and  symmetry,  the  fingers, 
and  indeed  the  whole  band,  too  often  having  a 
weak,  undeveloped,  nerveless  look. 

Now  watch  these  girls  at  play.  See  how  few  of 
their  games  bring  them  really  vigorous  exercise. 
Set  them  to  running,  and  hardly  one  in  the  party 
has  the  swift,  graceful,  gliding  motion  she  might  so 
readily  acquire.  Not  one  can  run  any  respectable 
distance  at  a good  pace.  There  is  abundant  viva- 
city and  spirit,  abundant  willingness  to  play  with 
great  freedom,  but  very  little  such  play  as  there 
might  be,  and  which  would  pay  so  well.  Most  of 
their  exercise  worth  calling  vigorous  is  for  their 
feet  alone,  the  hands  seldom  having  much  to  do. 
The  girls  of  the  most  favoured  classes  are  generally 
the  poorest  players.  The  quality  and  colour  of  their 
clothing  necessitates  their  avoiding  all  active, 
hearty  play,  while  it  is  the  constant  effort  of  nurse 
or  governess  to  repress  that  superabundance  of 
spirits  which  ought  to  belong  to  every  boy  and  girl. 
Holding  one’s  elbows  close  to  the  body  while  walk- 
ing, and  keeping  the  hands  nearly  or  quite  motion- 
less, may  accord  with  the  requirements  of  fashion- 
able life;  but  it  is  terribly  bad  for  the  arms,  keeping 
them  poor,  indifferent  specimens,  when  they  might 
be  models  of  grace  and  beauty. 

As  the  girl  comes  home  from  school,  not  with 
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one  book  only,  but  often  six  or  eight,  instead  of 
looking  light  and  strong  and  free,  she  is  too  often 
what  she  really  appears  to  be,  pale  and  w'eak.  So 
many  books  suggest  a large  amount  of  work  for 
one  day,  certainl}^  for  one  evening,  and  the  im- 
pression received  is  that  she  is  overworked  ; while 
the  truth  frequently  is  that  the  advance  to  be 
made  in  each  book  is  but  trifling,  and  the  aggre- 
gate, not  at  all  large,  by  no  means  too  great  for 
the  same  girl  were  she  strong  and  hearty.  It  is 
not  the  mental  work  which  is  breaking  her  down, 
but  there  is  no  adequate  physical  exercise  to  build 
her  up.  See  what  ex- Surgeon- General  Hammond 
says,  in  his  work  on  “ Sleep,^^  as  to  the  ability  to 
endure  protracted  brain-work  without  ill-result : 

“ It  is  not  the  mere  quantity  of  brain-work  which 
is  the  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  disease. 
The  emotional  conditions  under  which  work  is  per- 
formed is  a far  more  important  matter.  A man  of 
trained  mental  habits  can  bear  with  safety  an  al- 
most incredible  amount  of  brain-toil,  provided  he 
is  permitted  to  work  without  distraction  or  excite- 
ment, in  the  absence  of  disquieting  cares  and 
anxieties.  It  is  not  brain-work,  in  fact,  that  kills, 
but  \)\'Q.m-worry 

The  girl,  of  course,  has  not  the  strength  for  the 
protracted  effort  of  the  matured  man,  nor  is  such 
effort  often  required  of  her.  Her  studying  is  done 
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quietly  at  home^  undisturbed,  usually,  by  any  sucb 
cares  and  responsibilities  as  the  man  encounters. 
Hers  is  generally  brain-work,  not  brain-worry. 
Yet  the  few  hours  a day  exhaust  her,  because  her 
vital  system,  which  supports  her  brain,  is  feeble  and 
inefficient.  No  girl  is  at  school  over  six  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four ; and,  deducting  the  time  taken 
for  reeitation,  recess,  and  the  various  other  things 
which  are  not  study,  five  hours,  or  even  less,  will 
cover  the  time  she  gives  to  actual  brain- work  in 
school,  with  two,  or  perhaps  three,  hours  daily  out 
of  school.  With  the  other  sixteen  hours  practically 
her  own,  there  is  ample  time  for  all  the  vigorous 
physical  exercise  she  needs  or  could  take,  and  yet 
allow  ten,  or  even  twelve,  of  those  hours  for  sleep 
or  eating.  But  notice,  in  any  of  these  off-hours, 
what  exercise  these  girls  take.  They  walk  to  and 
fro  from  school,  they  play  a few  minutes  at  recess, 
they  may  take  an  occasional  irregular  stroll  besides, 
and  may  indulge  in  a game  of  croquet;  but  all  the 
time  intent  on  their  conversation,  never  thinking  of 
the  exercise  itself,  and  the  benefit  it  brings.  Such 
things  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  daily  physical 
exercise  of  thousands  of  our  American  girls.  It  is 
the  same  thing  for  nearly  all,  save  those  from  the 
poorest  classes. 

And  what  is  the  result?  Exactly  what  such  ex- 
ercise— or,  rather,  such  lack  of  it — would  bring. 
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The  sliort,  abrupt  run,  the  walk  to  or  from  school, 
the  afternoon  stroll,  or  the  miscellaneous  standing* 
about — none  of  these  call  for  or  beget  strength  of 
limb,  depth  of  chesty  or  vitality.  None  of  these 
exercises  is  more  than  almost  any  flat-chested,  half- 
developed  girl  could  readily  accomplish  without 
serious  eSbrt ; and,  going  through  them  for  years, 
she  would  need  little  more  strength  than  she  had 
at  first. 

But  all  this  time  her  mental  work  comes  in  no 
meagre  allowance.  It  is  all  the  time  pushing  for- 
ward. Subjects  are  set  before  her,  to  grasp  and 
master,  which  requires  every  day  hours  of  close  ap- 
plication for  months  together.  The  number  of 
them  is  also  enlarging,  and  the  task  is  constantly 
becoming  more  severe.  A variety  of  influences 
spurs  her  steadily  onward.  Maybe  it  is  emula- 
tion and  determination  which  urges  her  on,  not 
only  to  do  well,  but  to  excel.  Maybe  it  is  to 
gratify  the  teacher^s  pride,  and  a desire  to  show 
the  good  fruit  of  her  work.  Perhaps  oftener  than 
anything  else  the  girl  is  in  dread  of  being  dropped 
into  another  class,  and  she  resolves  to  remain  with 
her  present  one  at  all  hazards. 

But  with  all  this  there  is  an  advance  in  the 
amount  and  difficulty  of  the  brain-work.  No  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  delicate  girl  and  the 
strong  one.  To  those  of  a like  age  come  like 
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tasks.  The  delicate  girl,  from  her  indifference  to 
physical  effort,  finding  that  for  the  time  her  weak- 
ness of  body  does  not  interfere  with  a ready-work- 
ing brain,  gradually  inclines  to  draw  even  more 
away  from  livelier  games  and  exercises,  in  which 
she  does  not  excel,  and  to  get  more  at  her  hooks. 
Can  there  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  result  a few 
years  later  ? Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  neglected 
body  developes  some  partial  weakness,  or  too  often 
general  debility  ? Is  it  at  all  a rare  thing,  in  the 
observation  of  any  one,  to  notice  that  this  weak- 
ness, this  debility,  are  very  apt  to  become  chronic, 
and  that  the  woman,  later  on  in  life,  is  a source 
of  anxiety  and  a burden  to  her  friends,  when  instead 
of  this  she  might  have  been  a valued  helper  ? 

Now,  if  the  body,  during  the  growing  years, 
was  called  on  to  do  nothing  which  should  even  half 
develope  it,  while  the  brain  was  pushed  nearly  to 
its  utmost,  does  it  take  long  to  decide  whether 
such  a course  was  a wise  one  ? Leaving  out  en- 
tirely the  discomifort  to  the  body,  is  that  a sensible 
system  of  education  which  leaves  a girl  liable  to 
become  weak,  if  not  entirely  broken  down,  before 
she  is  well  on  in  middle  age?  Is  this  not  like 
giving  great  care  to  moral  and  mental  education 
alone,  and  actually  doing  almost  nothing  for  their 
physical  nature?  Is  this  not  an  irrational  and 
one-sided  course,  and  sure  to  beget  a one-sided 
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person?  And  yet  is  not  that  just  what  is  going* 
on  to-day  with  a great  majority  of  the  young  girls 
in  our  land  ? 

The  moment  it  is  conceded  that  a delicate  body 
can  be  made  a robust  one,  that  moment  it  is  equally 
plain  that  there  can  be  an  almost  incalculable 
gain  in  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  possessor 
of  that  body,  not  only  during  all  the  last  half  of 
her  life,  but  through  the  first  half  as  well.  And 
yet,  to  persons  familiar  with  what  judicious,  daily 
physical  exercise  has  done,  and  can  do,  for  a deli- 
cate body,  there  is  no  more  doubt  but  that  this 
later  strength,  and  even  sturdiness,  can  be  acquired 
than  that  the  algebra  or  geometry,  which  at  first 
seems  impenetrable,  can  be  gradually  mastered. 
The  rules  which  bring  success  in  each  are  in  many 
respects  identical.  Begin  to  give  the  muscles  of 
the  hand  and  forearm,  for  instance,  as  vigorous 
and  assiduous  use  as  these  mathematical  studies 
bring  to  the  brain,  and  the  physical  grasp  will  as 
surely  and  steadily  improve  as  does  the  mental. 
Give  not  only  the  delicate  girls,  but  all  girls,  ex- 
ercises which  shall  insure  strong  and  shapely  limbs, 
and  chests  deep,  full,  and  high — beginning  these 
exercises  mildly,  and  progressing  very  gradually — 
correcting  this  high  shoulder  or  that  stoop,  or  this 
hollow  chest  or  that  overstep,  and  carrying  on  this 
development  as  long  as  the  school-days  last.  Let 
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this  be  done  under  a teacher  as  familiar  with  her 
work  as  the  mathematical  instructor  is  with  his, 
and  what  incalculable  benefit  would  accrue,  not  to 
this  generation  alone,  but  to  their  descendants  as 
well ! 

But  will  not  this  physical  training  dull  the  mind 
for  its  work  ? If  protracted  several  hours,  or  the 
gn  ater  part  of  each  day — as  with  the  German 
peasant-woman  in  the  field,  or  the  Scotch  fish- 
woman  with  her  wares — no  doubt  it  would.  But  if 
Maclaren  of  Oxford  wanted  but  a little  while  each 
day  to  increase  the  girth  of  the  chests  of  a dozen 
British  soldiers  three  inches  apiece  in  four  months, 
is  this  very  moderate  allowance  likely  to  work  much 
mental  dulness  ? Did  Charles  Dickenses  seven  to 
twelve  miles  afoot  daily  interfere  with  some  mas- 
terly work  which  his  pen  produced  each  day  ? Did 
Napoleon^s  whole  days  spent  in  the  saddle  tell  very 
seriously  on  his  mental  operations,  and  prevent  him 
from  conceiving  and  carrying  out  military  and 
strategic  work  which  will  compare  favourably  with 
any  the  world’s  history  tells  of? 

And  what  if  this  daily  exercise,  beside  the 
bodily  benefit  and  improvement  which  ensues, 
should  also  bring  actually  better  mental  work  ? 
Unbending  the  bow  for  a little  while,  taking  the 
tension  fi'om  the  brain  for  a few  minutes,  and 
depleting  it  by  expanding  the  chest  to  its  fullest 
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capacity^  and  increasing’  the  circulation  in  the 
lirahs — these,  instead  of  impairing  that  brain,  will 
repair  it,  and  markedly  improve  its  tone  and  vigour. 

There  ought  to  be  in  every  girls’  school  in  our 
land,  for  pupils  of  every  age,  a system  of  physical 
culture  which  should  first  eradicate  special  weak- 
nesses and  defects,  and  then  create  and  maintain 
the  symmetry  of  the  pupils,  increasing  their  bodily 
vigour  and  strength  up  to  maturity.  If  several, 
or  a majority,  of  the  girls  in  a class  have  flat  or 
indifferent  chests,  put  them  in  a squad  which 
shall  pay  direct  and  steady  attention  to  raising, 
expanding,  and  strengthening  the  chest.  If  many 
have  a had  gait,  some  stepping  too  long,  others 
too  short,  set  them  aside  for  daily  special  attention 
to  their  step.  If  many,  or  nearly  all,  have  an 
inerect  carriage,  wholly  lacking  la  ligne  of  Dumas, 
then  daily  insist  on  such  exercises  for  them  as  shall 
straighten  them  up  and  keep  them  up.  The 
dancing-master  teaches  the  girl  to  step  graeefully 
and  accurately  through  various  dancing-steps.  To 
inculcate  a correct  length  of  step,  and  method  of 
putting  the  foot  down  and  raising  it  in  walking,  is 
not  nearly  so  difficult  a task.  If  the  “ setting-up  ” 
drill  of  the  West  Pointer  in  a few  weeks  transforms 
the  raw  and  ungainly  country  boy  into  a youth 
of  erect  and  military  hearing,  and  insisting  on 
that  bearing  at  all  times  throughout  the  first 
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year  gives  the  cadet  a set  and  carriage  which 
he  often  retains  through  life,  is  there  anything 
to  hinder  the  girl  from  acquiring  an  equally  erect 
and  handsome  carriage  of  the  body  if  she  too 
will  only  use  the  means  ? If  the  muscles  which, 
when  fully  developed,  enable  one  to  sit  or  stand, 
erect  for  hours  together  are  now  weak,  is  it  not 
wise  to  at  once  strengthen  them  ? 

But  may  not  this  vigorous  muscular  exercise, 
which  tends  to  produce  hard  and  knotted  muscles 
in  the  man,  take  away  the  softer  and  more  grace- 
ful lines  which  are  essentially  feminine  ? If  exer- 
cise be  kept  up  for  hours  together,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  blacksmith,  undoubtedly  it  would.  But  that 
is  a thing  a sensible  system  of  exercise  would  avoid 
as  studiously  as  it  would  the  weakness  and  ineffi- 
ciency which  result  from  no  work.  A little  trial 
soon  tells  what  amount  of  work,  and  how  much  of 
it,  is  best  adapted  to  each  pupil ; then  the  daily- 
maintaining  of  that  proportion  or  kind  of  exercise, 
and  its  increase,  as  the  newly-acquired  strength 
justifies  and  invites  it,  is  all  that  is  required.  With- 
out that  hardness  and  solidity  which  are  essentially 
masculine,  there  still  comes  a firmness  and  plump- 
ness of  muscle  to  which  the  unused  arm  or  back 
w-as  a stranger.  Instead  of  these  being  incom- 
patible with  beauty,  they  are  directly  accessory  to 
it.  “ Elegance  of  form- in  the  human  figure, says 
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Emerson,  “ marks  some  excellence  of  strueture  ; 
and  again,  ^^any  real  increase  of  fitness  to  its 
end,  in  any  fabric  or  organism,  is  an  increase  of 
beauty 

Look  at  the  famous  beauties  of  any  age,  and 
everything  in  the  picture  or  statue  points  to  this 
same  firmness  and  symmetry  of  make,  this  freedom 
from  either  leanness  or  flabbiness.  The  Yenuses 
and  Junos,  the  Minervas,  Niobes,  and  Helens  of 
mythology,  the  Madonnas,  the  mediaeval  beauties, 
all  alike  have  the  well-developed  and  shapely  arm 
and  shoulder,  the  high  chest,  the  vigorous  body, 
and  the  firm  and  erect  carriage.  Were  there  a thin 
chest  or  a flat  shoulder,  a poor  and  feeble  arm  or 
a contracted  waist,  it  would  at  once  mar  the  picture, 
and  bring  down  on  it  judgment  anything  but 
favourable.  Put  now  on  the  canvas  or  in  marble, 
not  the  strongest  and  most  comely,  neither  the 
weakest  and  least-fiivoured,  of  our  American  girls 
or  women,  but  simply  her  who  fairly  represents 
the  average ; and,  however  well  the  face  and  ex- 
pression might  suffice,  the  imperfect  physical  de- 
velopment and  indifferent  figure  and  carriage  would 
at  once  justly  provoke  unfavourable  comment. 

That  the  same  vigorous  exercise  and  training 
which  brought  forth  womanly  physical  beauty  in 
ancient  days  will  bring  it  out  now,  there  need  be 
no  manner  of  doubt.  A most  apt  and  excellent 
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case  in  point  was  mentioned  in  the  Neto  York 
Tribune  of  June  19th,  1878.  It  said  : 

The  study  and  practice  of  gymnastics  are  to 
be  made  compulsory  in  all  the  State  schools  in 
Italy.  The  apostle  of  physical  culture  in  that 
enervating  climate  is  Sebastian  Fenzi,  the  son  of  a 
Florence  banker.  He  built  a gymnasium  at  his 
own  expense  in  that  city,  and  from  that  beginning 
the  movement  has  extended  from  city  to  city.  He 
has  preached  gymnastics  to  senators  and  deputies, 
to  the  syndic  and  municipal  councillors,  and  even 
to  the  crown  princess,  now  queen.  He  especiallij 
inculcates  its  advantages  on  all  mothers  of  families, 
as  likely  to  increase  to  a remarkable  extent  the 
personal  charms  of  their  daughters.  And  so  far  as 
his  own  domestic  experience  goes,  his  theories 
have  not  been  contradicted  by  practice,  for  he 
is  the  father  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
Italy. 

Suppose  Mr.  Durant  at  Wellesley,  or  Mr,  Cald- 
well at  Vassal’,  should  at  once  introduce  in  their 
deservedly  famous  schools  a system  of  physical 
education  which  should  proceed  on  the  simple  but 
intelligent  plan,  first  of  training  the  weaker  muscles 
of  each  pupil  until  they  are  as  strong  as  the  rest, 
and  then  of  transferring  the  young  woman  thus 
jjhysically  improved  from  the  class  of  this  or  that 
special  work,  to  that  which  insures  to  all  muscles 
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alike  ample  daily  vigorous  exercise.  Suppose  that 
all  the  girls  could  he  made  to  consider  this  daily 
lesson  as  much  a matter  of  course  in  their  studies 
as  anything  else.  Suppose,  again,  that  there  is  a 
teacher  familiar  with  the  work  and  all  its  require- 
ments— one  who  is  capable  of  interesting  others, 
one  wlio  fully  enters  into  the  spirit  of  it.  If  such 
a master  or  mistress  can  he  found,  if  the  pupils 
are  instructed — whether  they  he  sitting,  standing, 
or  walking — to  always  remain  erect,  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  Vassar  girls  should  not  soon  have  as 
fine  and  impressive  a carriage  as  the  manly  young 
fellows  at  the  academy  across  the  river,  but  a few 
miles  distant  ? 

Looking  again  at  the  efiect  on  the  mental  work, 
would  the  daily  half-hour  of  exercise  in-doors,  and 
the  hour^s  constitutional  out-doors,  in  all  weathers, 
if  sensibly  arranged,  interfere  one  whit  with  all 
the  intellectual  progress  the  girls  could  or  should 
make?  For,  is  that  a rational  system  of  intel- 
lectual progress  which  brings  out  a bright  intellect 
on  a half-developed  body,  and  promises  fine  things 
in  the  future,  when  the  body  has  had  no  training 
adequate  to  justify  the  belief  that  there  will  be 
much  of  any  future  ? Is  not  that  rather  a dear 
price  to  pay  for  such  intellectuality  ? Hear  Herbert 
Spencer  on  this  point : 

On  women  the  effects  of  this  forcing  system 
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are^  if  possible,  even  more  injurious  than  on  men. 
Being  in  a great  measure  debarred  from  those 
vigorous  and  enjoyable  exercises  of  body  by  which 
boys  mitigate  the  evils  of  excessive  study,  girls  feel 
these  evils  in  their  full  intensity.  Hence  the 
much  smaller  proportion  of  them  who  grow  up 
well-made  and  healthy.  In  the  pale,  angular,  flat- 
chested young  ladies,  so  abundant  in  London  draw- 
ing-rooms, we  see  the  effect  of  merciless  appli- 
cation unrelieved  by  youthful  sports;  and  this 
physical  degeneracy  exhibited  by  them  hinders 
their  welfare  far  more  than  their  many  accomplish- 
ments aid  it.  Mammas  anxious  to  make  their 
daughters  attractive  could  scarcely  choose  a course 
more  fatal  than  this  which  sacrifices  the  body  to 
the  mind.  Either  they  disregard  the  tastes  of  the 
opposite  sex,  or  else  their  conception  of  those  tastes 
is  erroneous.  Men  care  comparatively  little  for 
erudition  in  women,  but  very  much  for  physical 
beauty  and  good  nature  and  sound  sense.  How 
many  conquests  does  the  blue- stocking  make 
through  her  extensive  knowledge  of  history  ? ’’ 

This  is  a question  quite  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  every  teacher  of  girls  in  our  land,  and  a 
paragraph  full  of  suggestion,  not  only  to  every 
parent  having  a child’s  interests  in  his  or  her  keep- 
ing, but  to  every  spirited  girl  herself  as  well. 

Every  school-girl  in  America  could  be  daily 
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practised  in  a few  simple  exercises,  calling  for  no 
costly,  intricate,  or  dangerous  apparatus,  taking 
a little  time,  but  yet  expanding  her  lungs,  in- 
vigorating her  circulation,  strengthening  her  diges- 
tion, giving  every  muscle  and  joint  of  her  bodj^ 
vigorous  play,  and  so  keeping  her  toned  up,  and 
strong  enough  to  be  free  from  much  danger  either 
of  incurring  serious  disease,  or  any  of  the  lighter 
ailments  so  common  among  us.  As  to  her  useful- 
ness, no  matter  where  her  lot  is  to  be  cast,  it  will 
be  increased  ; and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  her 
happiness  would  be  greatly  enhanced  through  all 
her  life  as  well 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IS  IT  TOO  LATE  EOK.  WOMEN  TO  BEGIN  ? 

But  if  the  school-clays  are  past^  and  the  girl  has 
become  a woman,  what  then?  If  the  girl,  tram- 
melled by  few  duties  outside  of  school-hours,  has 
found  amusement  for  herself,  yet  still  needs  daily 
and  regular  exercise  to  make  and  keep  her  fresh 
and  hearty,  much  more  does  the  woman,  especially 
in  a country  like  our  own,  where  physical  exercise 
for  her  sex  is  almost  unknown,  recjuire  such  exer- 
cise. Our  women  are  born  of  parents  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  mental  qualifications,  on  a good 
degree  of  intelligence.  Our  educational  system 
is  one  which  offers  an  endless  variety  of  spurs  to 
continued  mental  effort. 

Are  not  the  majority  of  our  women  to-day, 
especially  in  town  and  city,  physically  weak  ? The 
writers  on  nervous  disorders  speak  of  the  astound- 
ing increase  of  such  diseases  among  us,  of  late  years, 
in  both  sexes,  hut  especially  among  the  women. 
General  debility  is  heard  of  now-a-days  almost  as 
often  as  General  Grant.  Alostofour  women  think 
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two  miles,  or  even  less,  a long  distance  to  walk, 
even  at  a dawdling'  pace,  while  few  of  them  have 
really  strong  chests,  hacks,  or  arms.  (If  they  wish 
to  test  their  arms,  for  instance,  let  them  grasp  a bar 
or  the  rung  of  a ladder,  and  try  to  pull  themselves 
up  once  till  the  chin  touches.  Not  two  in  fifty  will 
do  it,  but  almost  any  boy  can.)  Hardl}^  a day  goes 
by  when  a woman^s  strength  is  not  considerably 
taxed,  and  often  overtaxed. 

There  is  no  calling  of  the  unmarried  woman 
where  vigorous  health  and  strength — not  great  or 
herculean,  but  simply  such  as  every  well-built  and 
well-developed  woman  ought  to  have — would  not 
be  of  great,  almost  priceless,  value  to  her.  The 
shop-girl,  the  factory  operative,  the  clerk  in  the 
store,  the  book-keeper,  the  seamstress,  the  milliner, 
the  telegraph  operator,  are  all  confined,  for  many 
hours  a day,  with  exercise  for  but  a few  of  the 
muscles,  and  with  the  trunk  held  altogether  too 
long  in  one  position,  and  that  too  often  a con- 
tracted and  unhealthyone.  Actuallynothing  is  done 
to  render  the  body  lithe  and  supple,  to  develope  the 
idle  muscles,  to  deepen  the  breathing  and  quicken 
the  circulation — in  short,  to  tone  up  the  whole  sys- 
tem. No  wonder  such  a day’s  work,  and  such  a 
way  of  living,  leaves  the  body  tired  and  exhausted. 
It  would,  before  long,  do  the  same  for  the  strongest 
man.  No  wonder  that  the  walk  to  and  from 
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work  is  a listless  affair.  No  wonder  that,  later 
on,  special  or  general  weakness  developes,  and  the 
woman  goes  through  life  either  weak  and  delicate 
or  with  not  half  the  strength  and  vigour  which 
might  readily  be  hers. 

And  is  it  any  better  with  the  married  woman  ? 
Take  one  of  limited  means.  Much  of  the  work 
about  her  home  which  servants  might  do,  could 
she  employ  them,  she  bravely  does  herself,  willing 
to  make  ten  times  this  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  for 
those  dearest  to  her.  Follow  her  throughout  the 
day,  especially  where  there  are  children ; there  is 
an  almost  endless  round  of  duties,  many  of  them 
not  laborious,  to  be  sure,  or  calling  for  much 
muscular  strength,  but  keeping  the  mind  under  a 
strain  until  they  are  done — difficult  to  encompass 
because  difficult  to  foresee.  In  the  aggregate  they 
are  almost  numberless.  A man  can  usually  tell  in 
the  morning  most  of  what  is  in  front  of  him  for 
the  day — indeed,  can  often  plan  so  as  to  say  before- 
hand just  what  he  will  be  at  each  hour.  But  not 
so  the  housewife  and  mother  of  young  children. 
She  is  constantly  called  to  perform  little  duties, 
both  expected  and  unexpected,  which  cannot  fail 
to  tell  on  a person  not  strong.  A healthy  child  a 
year  old  will  often  weigh  twenty  pounds ; yet  a 
woman  otherwise  weak  will  carry  that  child  on 
her  left  arm  several  times  a day  up  one  or  more 
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flights  of  stairs,  till  you  would  think  she  would 
drop  from  exhaustion.  Let  sickness  come,  and  she 
will  often  seem  almost  tireless,  so  devotedly  will 
she  keep  the  child  in  her  arms.  While  children 
are,  of  course,  carried  less  when  they  begin  to 
walk,  many  a child  two,  or  even  three  years  old,  is 
picked  up  by  the  mother,  not  a few  times  a day, 
even  though  he  weighs  thirty  or  forty  pounds  in- 
stead of  twenty.  Now  for  this  mother  to  have 
handled  a dumb-bell  of  that  weight  would  have 
been  thought  foolish  and  dangerous,  for  nothing 
about  her  suggested  strength  equal  to  that  per- 
formance. And  yet  the  devotion  of  a weak  mother 
to  her  child  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  a strong  one. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  overdoing  of  muscles 
never  trained  to  such  work  must  sooner  or  later 
tell?  It  would  be  wonderful  if  it  did  not. 

Yet  now,  suppose  that  same  mother  had  from 
early  childhood  been  trained  to  systematic  physical 
exercise  suited  to  her  strength,  and  increasing 
with  that  strength  until,  from  a strong  and  healthy 
child,  she  grew  to  be  a hearty,  vigorous  woman, 
well  developed,  strong  and  comely  — what  now 
would  she  mind  carrying  the  little  tot  on  her  arm  ? 
AVhat  before  soon  became  heavy  and  a burden — a 
willing  burden  though  it  was — now  never  seems  so 
at  all,  and  really  is  no  task  for  such  muscles  as  she 
now  has.  Instead  of  her  day^s  work  breaking  her 
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down^  it  is  no  move  than  a woman  of  her  vigour 
needs — indeed,  not  so  much  as  she  needs — to  keep 
her  well  and  strong. 

And,  besides  escaping  the  bodily  tire  and  ex- 
haustion, look  at  the  happiness  it  brings  her  in  the 
exhilaration  which  comes  with  ruddy  health,  in 
the  feeling  of  being  easily  equal  to  whatever 
comes  up,  in  being  a stranger  to  indigestion,  to 
nervousness  and  all  its  kindred  ailments.  This 
vital  force,  sparing  her  many  of  the  doubts  and 
fears  so  common  to  the  weak,  but  which  the  strong 
seldom  know,  enables  her  to  endure  patiently  pri- 
vation, watching,  and  bereavement.  And  who  is 
the  more  likely  to  live  to  a ripe  old  age — the  woman 
who  never  took  suitable  and  adequate  exercise 
to  give  her  even  moderate  vitality  and  strength, 
or  she  who,  by  a judicious  and  sensible  system, 
suited  to  her  particular  needs,  has  developed  such 
powers  ? 

But  while  this  is  all  well  enough  for  young 
girls,  is  it  not  too  late  for  full-grown  women  to 
attempt  to  get  the  same  benefits  ? The  girl  was 
young  and  plastic,  and,  with  proper  care,  could 
be  moulded  in  almost  any  way ; but  the  woman 
already  has  her  make  and  set,  and  these  cannot 
readily  be  changed.  Perhaps  not  quite  so  readily, 
but  actual  trial  will  show  that  the  difficulty  is 
largely  imaginary.  To  many,  indeed  to  most 
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women,  the  idea  is  absolutely  new,  and  they  never 
supposed  such  change  possible.  Bryant,  beginning 
at  forty,  made  exercise  pay  wonderfully.  Bear  in 
mind  how,  with  a few  minutes  a day,  Maclaren  en- 
larged and  strengthened  men  thirty  years  old ; 
that,  out  of  his  class  of  over  a hundred,  the  greatest 
gain  was  in  the  oldest  man  in  it,  and  he  was  thirty- 
five.  Let  us  look  at  what  one  or  two  women  have 
managed  to  effect  by  systematic  and  thorough 
bodily  training.  In  “ The  Coming  Man^^  Charles 
Beade  says  (p.  50),  Nathalie,  a French  gymnast, 
and  not  a woman  of  extraordinary  build,  can  take 
two  fifty-six-pound  weights  from  the  ground,  one 
in  each  hand,  and  put  them  slowly  above  her  head.” 
She  has  “ a sister  who  goes  up  the  slack-rope.  Fa- 
rini  saw  her  pitted  against  twenty  sailors.  The 
sailors  had  a slack-rope ; she  had  another.  A 
sailor  went  up  as  far  as  he  could ; the  gymnast 
went  as  high  on  her  rope  at  the  same  time.  Sailor 
came  down  tired,  the  lady  fresh.  Another  sailor 
went  up,  the  lady  ditto ; and  so  on,  S/ze  wore  out 
the  whole  twenty,  having  gone  ug)  an  aggregate  of 
feet  higher  than  St.  Peter^s  Church  at  Rome.  This 
feat  is  due  to  great  strength,  complete  either- 
handedness,  and  the  athlete’s  power  of  pinching  a 
rope  with  the  sinews  of  the  lovv^er  limbs.” 

But  is  this  great  and  unusual  strength,  especially 
of  the  arms,  desirable  in  most  women  ? Not  at  all ; 
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but  that  is  not  the  point.  'When  Farini  says  that 
the  first  step  toward  making  one  a skilled  gymnast 
or  acrobat  is  to  bring  up  the  weak  arm^  and 
shoidder,  and  side — usually  the  left — until  equally 
strong  with  its,  till  now,  superior  mate,  and  that  he 
is  constantly  doing  that,  he  is  doing  more  by  far 
than  would  be  needed  to  make  most  women,  not  as 
strong  as  acrobats  and  performers,  but — a far  more 
important  matter — reasonably  and  comfortably  so, 
sufficiently  to  keep  nervous  disorders  away,  to 
enable  them  to  be  far  better  equal  to  the  daily  duties, 
and  to  spend  life  with  an  appreciation  and  zest  too 
often  unknown  by  the  weak  woman;  finally,  to 
preserve  for  a woman  the  bloom  and  healthy  look 
which  once  in  a while  she  sees,  even  in  a woman 
of  advanced  years,  and  which  would  be  her  own 
did  she  use  the  means  to  have  it. 

And  what  should  a woman  do  to  get  this  health 
and  strength  and  bloom  ? Just  what  is  done  by  the 
young  girl.  Indeed,  there  are  a hundred  exercises, 
almost  any  of  which,  faithfully  followed  up,  would 
help  directly  to  bring  the  desired  result.  With 
her,  as  with  girl  or  man  or  boy,  the  first  thing  is 
to  symmetrize,  to  bring  up  the  weaker  muscles  by 
special  effort,  calling  them  at  once  into  vigorous 
action,  and  to  restore  to  its  proper  position  the 
shoulder,  back,  or  chest,  which  has  been  so  long 
allowed  to  remain  out  of  place.  The  symmetry 
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once  gained,  then  equal  work  for  all  the  muscles, 
taken  daily,  and  in  such  quantities  as  are  found  to 
suit  best. 

The  variety  of  exercises  open  to  w^oman,  especially 
out-of-doors,  is  almost  as  great  as  to  man.  Every- 
one knows  some  graceful  horsewoman,  and  it  is  a 
pity  there  were  not  a hundred  where  there  is  one. 
One  of  the  most  expert  of  our  acquaintance  is  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  metaphysicians 
in  the  land,  and  he  already  is  a middle-aged  man. 
There  are  a few  ladies  in  this  country,  and  a good 
many  in  England,  who  think  nothing  of  a five  or 
six-mile  walk  daily,  and  an  occasional  one  of  twice 
that  length.  Onee  in  a while  a married  woman 
here  will  do  some  long-distance  skating.  In 
Holland,  in  the  season,  it  is  with  many  an  eveiy- 
day  affair.  Some  of  the  best  swimmers  and 
floaters  at  the  watering-places  are  women,  and  they 
certainly  do  not  look  much  troubled  with  nervous- 
ness. More  than  one  woman  has  distinguished 
herself  in  Alpine  climbing.  The  writer  onee  saw 
a woman,  apparently  about  twenty-eight,  a. hand- 
some, vigorous,  rosy  Englishwoman,  row  her  father 
from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  on  the  Thames,  a distance 
of  four  miles  and  three  furlongs,  not  at  racing 
pace,  to  be  sure,  but  at  a lively  speed.  The 
measured  precision  of  that  lady^s  stroke,  the  stately 
poise  of  the  body  and  head,  and  the  clean,  neat,  and 
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effective  feathei'ing-,  would  have  done  credit  to  an 
old  Oxford  oar. 

Ayhat  woman  has  done,  woman  mav  do.  Bind 
one  arm  in  a sling",  and  keep  it  utterly  idle  for  a 
month,  and  meanwhile  ply  the  other  busily  with 
heavy  work,  such  as  swinging  a hammer,  axe,  or 
dumb-bell,  and  is  it  hard  to  say  which  will  be  the 
healthier,  the  plumper,  the  stronger — the  live  arm, 
at  the  end  of  the  month  ? And  will  this  only 
apj)ly  to  men’s  arms,  and  not  to  women’s  ? Who 
has  usually  the  stronger,  and  almost  generally  the 
shapelier  arm — the  woman  who,  surrounded  with 
servants,  takes  her  royal  ease,  and  has  American 
notions  and  ways  of  exercise,  or  the  busy  maid  in 
her  kitchen  ? If  the  latter’s  arm  is  large,  yet  not 
well-i:)roportioned,  it  simply  means  that  some  of 
its  muscles  have  been  used  far  more  than  the 
others. 

Now,  to  her  who  understands  what  exercises  will 
develope  each  of  the  muscles  of  that  arm,  and  who 
can  tell  at  sight  which  are  fully  developed  or 
developed  at  all,  and  which  are  not,  it  is  easy  to 
bring  up  the  backward  ones,  and  so  secure  the 
symmetry  and  the  consequent  general  strength. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  of  all  the  other  muscles, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  arm. 

Plenty  of  active  out-door  work  will  go  far  towards 
health.  But  it  will  only  develope  the 
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parts  brong'ht  into  play,  and  there  ought  to  be 
exercise  for  all. 

Now  what  daily  work,  and  how  much  of  it,  will 
secure  this  symmetry,  erectness,  and  strength, 
su])posing  that,  at  the  outset,  there  is  no  organic 
defect,  but  that  the  woman  is  simply  weak  both  in 
her  muscular  and  in  her  vital  systems?  In  the 
first  place,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  connexion 
between  these  systems  is  intimate,  and  that  the 
judicious  building  and  strengthening  of  the  former, 
and  the  keeping  up  that  strength  by  sensible  daily 
exeicise,  tells  directly  on  the  latter.  Vigorous 
muscular  exercise,  properly  taken,  enlarges  the 
lespiration,  quickens  the  circulation,  improves  the 
digestion,  the  working,  in  fact,  of  all  the  vital  parts. 
Dr.  Mitchell  says  it  is  the  very  thing  also  to  quiet 
the  excited  nerves  and  brain. 

The  amount  of  that  exercise  daily  depends  on 
the  present  strength  of  the  woman.  If  she  is 
weak  generally,  for  the  first  fortnight  the  exercise, 
while  general  enough  to  bring  all  the  muscles  into 
play,  must  be  light  and  easy.  Then,  as  a little 
strength  is  gained,  the  work  advances  accordingly. 
If  partially  strong  at  first,  invariably  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  adapt  the  exercise  mainly  to  the 
weaker  muscles  till  they  catch  up. 

Suppose  the  right  arm  is  stronger  than  the  left, 
as  frequently  happens,  because  it  has  had  more  to 
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do.  For  the  first  month — or,  if  necessary,  for  the 
first  two  months — let  the  left  arm  have  nearly  all 
the  exercise,  and  that  exercise  as  vigorous  as  it  can 
comfortably  take.  Then,  when  it  is  found  that  it 
can  lift  or  carry  as  heavy  a weight  and  pull  or 
push  as  hard  as  the  right,  keep  at  it,  by  means  of 
exercise,  until  both  arms  can  do  the  same  amount 
of  work,  and  are  equal.  But  suppose  the  arms  are 
already  equally  strong,  or,  rather,  equally  weak — 
that  both  the  back  and  chest  are  small ; that  is, 
not  so  large  or  well-proportioned  as  they  should  be 
in  a well-built  woman  of  a certain  height — then  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  select  work  especially  adapted 
to  strengthen  the  back,  and  other  work  telling  di- 
rectly on  the  chest.  For  the  first  fortnight  very 
mild  efforts  should  be  made,  and  the  advance  should 
be  gradual,  taking  great  care  never  once  to  overdo 
it.  Let  the  advance  be  made  as  the  newly-acquired 
strength  justifies  and  encourages  it.  What  par- 
ticular exercises  will  effect  the  strengthening  and 
development  of  any  given  muscles  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  chapter  on  Special  Exercise,  at  the  latter 
part  of  this  book. 

How  about  the  length  of  time  this  daily  exer- 
cising will  take?  It  is  all  easy  enough  for  the 
rich,  whose  time  is  their  own,  and  who  could  spare 
four  or  five  hours  a day  if  necessary ; but  how  :s 
the  woman  to  manage  it  wlio  must  work  from 
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seven  to  six,  or  even  far  into  the  evening*  as  well  ? 
She  can  hardly  get  time  to  read  about  horseback- 
riding and  Alpine-climbing,  much  less  take  part  in 
them.  Well,  it  is  a poor  system  which  cannot  suit 
nearly  all  cases.  The  woman  who  works  steadily 
from  early  morning  till  well  into  the  night,  espe- 
cially at  employment  at  all  sedentary  and  confin- 
ing, is  undergoing  a test  and  a hardship  which  will 
certainly  call  for  a strong  constitution,  good  con- 
dition, and  a brave  spirit  as  well,  or  the  strain  will 
surely  break  her  down,  and  bring  to  her  permanent 
weakness.  If  so  many  hours  must  be  spent  in 
labour,  then  let  her  secure  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
upon  rising,  for  a series  of  exercises  in  her  room. 
At  the  dinner  hour,  again  at  supper-time,  and  once 
about  mid- morning,  and  again  at  mid-afternoon, 
three  or  five  minutes  could  generally  be  spared  for 
a few  brisk  exercises  calculated  to  limber  and  call 
into  vigorous  action  the  back,  and  many  of  the 
muscles  so  long  held  almost  motionless  until  they 
stiffen  from  it.  If  there  is  a whole  hour  at  dinner- 
time, and  half  of  it  could  be  spent  in  walking,  if 
possible  with  a cheerful  and  energetic  companion, 
who  would  make  her  forget  the  dull  routine  of  her 
day — not  dawdling,  aimless  walking,  but  stepping 
out  as  if  she  meant  it,  with  a spring  and  energy 
which  quickens  the  pulse,  driving  the  morning^s 
thoughts  out  of  the  mind,  scattering  low  spirits  to 
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the  winds — it  would  bring*  a pleasant  feeling  of  re- 
creation and  change.  The  benefit  to  he  derived 
from  such  a walk  would  he  immediate  and  marked. 

Is  this  asking  much?  A mile  and  a half  could 
easily  he  covered  in  that  time,  and,  by  a strong 
walker^  even  two,  while  the  dinner  would  taste 
twice  as  good  for  the  exercise.  Another  mile,  or 
even  halt’  a mile,  might  he  walked  at  supper-time, 
the  pace  always  being  kept  up.  If  the  confinement 
is  so  close  as  not  to  permit  even  these  few  snatches 
of  time  for  a little  recreation,  nev'er  mind.  Do  not 
give  it  up  yet.  The  ten  minutes  on  rising  were 
made  sure  of  anyhow.^  Yes,  another  chance  remains. 
AVhen  at  last  the  work  is  over,  even  though  it  is 
time  to  retire,  get  out-of-doors  for  half  an  hour’s 
smart  walk  with  brother  or  friend,  and  see  how 
refreshing  it  will  prove.  The  jaded  body  will 
almost  forget  its  tire,  and  the  sleep  which  follows, 
while  it  may  not  he  quite  as  long  as  before,  will 
make  up  in  quality,  and  the  new  day  will  find  a 
far  fresher  woman,  one  better  up  to  her  duties, 
than  if  no  exercise  had  been  taken. 

To  her  who  does  not  labour  so  long,  but  has  her 
evenings  to  herself,  unless  already  broken  by  dis- 
ease, there  need  be  no  trouble  about  getting  strong 


* See  (page  169)  how  Mr.  Brynnt  used  those  moruiiig 
minutes,  and  how  well  ho  was  repaid  for  it,  too  ! 
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and  healthy.  Let  her  do  the  little  exercise  above 
mentioned  till  evening-;  then,  first  eating  a heartj 
supper,  beginning*  with  such  distance  as  she  can 
walk  easily,  add  to  the  distance  gradually,  until 
she  finds  herself  equal  to  four  or  five  miles  at  a 
smart  pace  for  her — say  three  and  a half  miles  to 
the  hour.  (The  professional  masculine  pedestrians 
do  eight  miles  an  hour,  to  be  sure ; but  Miss  Von 
Hillern,  for  instance,  is  good  for  about  six.)  This, 
taken  either  every  evening,  or,  say,  four  evenings 
a week,  will  soon  give  tone,  and  make  the  woman 
feel  strong  instead  of  weak,  will  enable  her  to 
digest  what  she  eats,  and  will  visibly  improve  her 
appetite.  Let  her  give  five  or  ten  minutes  for 
exercising  the  arms  and  chest  before  retiring,  and 
she  has  had  abundant  exercise  for  that  day,  while 
any  trouble  she  has  had  in  the  past  about  sleeping 
is  at  an  end. 

But  sufficient  as  the  evening  walk  is,  of  course 
if  it  can  be  had  in  daylight  and  in  the  sunshine, 
it  is  all  the  better.  Few  mothers  are  so  placed 
that  they  cannot  each  day,  by  good  management, 
sretan  hour  for  the  care  of  their  health.  Let  them 

o 

be  sure  to  take  a quick,  lively  walk  for  the  whole 
time,  not  with  arms  held  motionless,  but  swinging 
easily  as  meiFs  do — of  course,  for  the  first  month 
taking  less  distances,  but  working  steadily  on. 
They  will  be  astonished  at  the  very  gratifying  dif- 
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fercnce  in  the,  result  between  it  and  the  old  listless 
walk,  and  how  much  easier  the  day’s  duties  come 
now. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  women  who  are  espe- 
cially favoured — a large  class  too,  in  our  land — the 
daughters  of  parents  so  well  to  do  that,  between 
their  graduation  from  school  and  the  day  they  are 
married,  their  time  is  practically  their  own.  If 
weak  at  the  start,  let  them,  after  gradual  exercise 
begins  to  make  them  stronger,  take  more  besides 
the  few  minutes  at  rising  and  retiring,  and  the 
hearty  constitutional  afoot.  If  their  walking  is 
done  in  the  afternoon,  let  them  set  apart  half  an 
hour  in  the  latter  part  of  the  morning  (if  possible, 
with  another  girl  similarly  placed)  for  work  which 
shall  strengthen  the  arms  and  the  whole  trunk. 
If  there  is  a good  gymnasium  convenient — espe- 
cially if  it  has  a teacher  of  the  right  stamp — there 
will  be  the  best  place  for  this  work.  But  if  not,  a 
little  home  gymnasium  like  that  suggested  later  in 
the  chapter  on  that  subject,  and  which  every  girl 
ought  to  have,  would  be  the  place.  Very  soon 
this  extra  work  will  tell.  Look  what  the  four 
hours  a week,  just  with  two-pound  wooden  dumb- 
bells, very  light  Indian  elubs,  and  light  pulley- 
weights,  did  for  a youth  of  nineteen  in  one  year  !* 


2 See  page  147. 
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An  increase  of  an  inch  in  height,  of  one  and  a 
half  around  the  upper  arm,  of  three  and  a half 
inches  in  the  girth  of  the  chest,  of  fifteen  pounds 
in  weight — would  not  these  work  marked  changes 
in  any  young  woman,  and  would  they  not  nearly 
always  be  most  desirable  changes?  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  inches  and  pounds  alone.  This  increase 
of  girth  and  weight  is  almost  sure  to  tell  most 
beneficially  on  the  health  and  spirits  as  well — in 
short,  on  the  general  vigour.  ■ 

If,  with  the  increase  in  size  and  strength,  care 
has  been  taken  to  practise  special  exercises  to  make 
and  keep  her  erect,  to  at  all  times,  whether  sitting, 
standing,  or  walking,  hold  the  head  and  neck  where 
they  should  be,  there  is  not  much  doubt  but  that, 
even  in  one  short  year,  the  difference  in  any  girl, 
not  strong  or  straight  at  the  beginning,  will  be 
very  marked.  It  really  lies  with  young  women  of 
this  class  to  make  themselves  physically — in  pro- 
portion to  their  height — what  they  will. 

Is  there  any  need  of  pointing  out  to  a spirited 
girl  the  value  of  a sound,  healthy,  and  shapely 
body?  Is  there  any  sphere  in  woman^s  life  where 
it  will  not  stand  her  in  good  stead,  and  render  her 
far  more  efficient  at  whatever  she  is  called  on  to 
do — as  daughter,  sister,  wife  or  mother,  teacher  or 
friend  ? Nor  is  the  benefit  limited  even  to  her 
own  lifetime,  but  her  posterity  are  blessed  by  it 
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as  well.  Would  she  like  to  have  inherited  con- 
sumptive tendencies,  for  instance,  from  her  parent? 
Will  her  children  like  any  better  to  inherit  the 
same  from  her  ? In  our  Christian  lands,  we  find, 
if  history  be  correct,  that  the  great  men  have  almost 
invariably  had  remarkable  mothers,  while  their 
fathers  were  as  often  nothing  unusual.  The  Sand- 
wich Island  proverb,  If  strong  be  the  frame  of 
the  mother,  her  sons  will  make  laws  for  the 
people,'’'’  suggests  truths  that  will  hold  good  in 
many  other  places  besides  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Let  every  intelligent  girl  and  woman  in  this  land 
bear  in  mind  that,  from  every  point  of  view,  a 
vigorous  aud  healthy  body,  kept  toned  up  by 
rational,  systematic,  daily  exercise,  is  one  of  the 
very  greatest  blessings  which  can  be  had  in  this 
world  ; that  many  persons  spend  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  trying  to  regain  even  a part  of  this 
blessing  when  once  they  have  lost  it ; that  the 
means  of  getting  it  are  easily  within  the  ree.ch  of 
all,  who  are  not  already  broken  by  disease ; that  it 
is  never  too  late  to  begin,  and  that  one  hour  a day, 
properly  spent,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  it. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

WHY  MEN  SHOULD  EXERCISE  DAILY. 

The  advantages  to  men  of  a well-built  body, 
kept  in  tborougb  repair,  are  very  great.  Those 
of  every  class,  whose  occupation  is  sedentary,  soon 
come  to  appreciate  this.  Some  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery gets  out  of  order.  It  may  be  the  head, 
or  eyes,  or  throat;  it  may  be  the  lungs  or  stomach, 
liver  or  kidneys.  Something  does  not  go  right. 
There  is  a clogging,  a lack  of  complete  action,  and 
often  positive  pain.  This  physical  clogging  tells 
at  once  on  the  mental  work,  either  making  its 
accomplishment  uncomfortable  and  an  effort,  or 
becoming  so  bad  as  to  actually  prevent  work  at  all. 
It  may  make  the  man  ill.  There  is  very  little 
doubt  but  that  a large  majority  of  ailments  would 
be  removed,  or,  rather,  would  never  have  come  at 
all,  had  the  lungs  and  also  the  muscles  of  the  man 
had  vigorous  daily  action  to  the  extent  that  fre- 
qaent  trial  had  shown  best  suited  to  that  man’s 
wants.  One  of  the  quickest  known  ways  of  dis- 
pelling a headache  is  to  give  some  of  the  muscles, 
those  of  the  legs,  for  instance,  a little  hard,  sharp 
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work  to  do.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Dr.  Mit- 
chell puts  it  well  when  he  says  that  muscular 
exercise  flushes  the  parts  engaged  in  it,  and  so 
depletes  the  brain. 

But  fortunately  that  same  exercise  also  helps 
to  make  better  blood,  gets  the  entire  lungs  into 
action,  quickens  the  activity  of  the  other  vital 
organs,  and  so  tones  up  the  whole  man,  that,  if 
the  exercise  is  taken  daily  and  is  kept  up,  dis- 
order, unless  very  deep-seated,  disappears. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  system,  from 
any  cause,  gets  run  down,  disease  is  more  likely  to 
enter,  and  slower  at  being  shaken  off.  Thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  hard  work,  mental  strain,  fret  and  anxiety, 
daily,  and  for  years  together — indeed,  scarcely  do 
anything  to  lighten  the  tension  in  this  direction. 
They  tell  you  they  are  subject  to  headache  or 
dyspepsia,  or  other  disorder,  as  if  it  was  out  of 
the  question  to  think  of  preventing  it.  But  had 
the  work  been  so  arranged,  as  it  nearly  always 
could  be — far  oftener  than  most  persons  think — 
to  secure  daily  an  hour  for  vigorous  muscular 
exercise  for  all  the  parts,  this  running  down 
would,  in  most  instances,  never  come.  The 
sharp,  hot  work,  till  the  muscles  are  healthily 
tired,  insures  the  good  digestion,  the  cleared 
brain,  the  sound  sleep,  the  buoyant  spirits. 
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The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in 
this  country  told  the  writer  that,  disappointed  one 
summer  in  not  getting  a run  to  Europe,  reflection 
told  him  that  one  marked  benefit  such  jaunts  had 
brought  him  was  from  the  increased  sleep  he  was 
enabled  to  get,  that  thei’eupon  he  determined  on 
longer  sleeps  at  home.  He  got  them,  and  found, 
as  he  well  put  it,  that  he  could  “ fight  better.^* 
Beset  all  day  long  with  men  wanting  heavy  loans, 
that  fighting  tone,  that  ability  to  say  no  ” at  the 
right  time  and  in  a way  which  showed  he  meant 
it,  must  have  not  only  added  to  his  own  well- 
being, but  to  the  bank’s  protection  as  well. 

Again,  many  men  are  liable  to  occasionally  have 
sudden  and  very  proti’acted  spells  of  head-work, 
where  sleep  and  almost  everything  else  must  give 
wmy,  so  that  the  business  in  hand  may  be  gotten 
through  with.  “ Tom  Brown  told  the  writer 
that,  when  in  Parliament,  he  could  work  through 
a whole  week  together  on  but  four  hours  of  sleep 
a night,  and  be  none  the  w'orse  for  it,  provided 
he  could  have  all  he  wanted  the  next  week,  and 
that  since  he  wms  twenty-five  he  had  hardly 
known  a sick  day. 

A father,  tired  from  his  day  of  busy  toil,  may 
have  a sick  child,  who  for  much  of  the  night  will 
not  let  him  sleep.  Such  taxes  as  this,  coming  to 
one  already  run  down  and  weak,  cannot  be  braved 
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frequently  with  impunity.  Unless  the  five  or 
six  miles  a clay  of  Tom  Brown  and  his  fellow- 
Englishmen^s  constitutional/^  or  some  equivalent, 
is  resorted  to,  and  the  man  kept  well-toned  up, 
one  of  these  sudden  calls  may  prove  too  severe, 
and  do  serious  if  not  fatal  injury.  This  toning- up 
is  not  all.  If  the  bodily  exercise  is  such  as  to 
get  all  the  muscles  strong,  and  keep  them  so,  the 
very  work  that  would  otherwise  overdo  and  ex- 
haust now  has  no  such  effect,  but  is  gone  through 
with  spirit  and  ease.  There  is  that  consciousness 
of  strength  which  is  equal  to  all  such  trifles. 

The  very  nervousness  and  worry  which  used  to 
be  so  wearing,  at  the  sudden  and  ceaseless  calls 
of  the  day,  have  gone,  and  for  the  reason  that 
strong  nerves  and  strong  muscles  are  very  liable 
to  go  together,  and  not  to  mind  these  things. 
What  does  the  athlete  at  the  top  of  his  condition 
know  about  nervousness  ? He  is  blithe  as  a lark 
all  the  day  long. 

Dr.  Mitchell  says : “ The  man  who  lives  an 
out-door  life — who  sleeps  with  the  stars  visible 
above  him,  who  wins  his  bodily  subsistence  at 
first-hand  from  the  earth  and  waters — is  a being 
who  defies  rain  and  sun,  has  a strange  sense  of 
elastic  strength,  may  drink  if  he  likes,  and  may 
smoke  all  day  long,  and  feel  none  the  worse  for  it. 
Some  such  return  to  the  earth  for  the  means  of 
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life  is  what  gives  vigour  and  developing  power 
to  the  colonists  of  an  older  race  cast  on  a land  like 
ours.  A few  generations  of  men  living  in  such 
fashion  store  up  a capital  of  vitality  which  accounts 
largely  for  the  prodigal  activity  displayed  by  their 
descendants,  and  made  possible  only  by  the  sturdy 
contest  with  nature  which  their  ancestors  have 
waged.  That  such  a life  is  still  led  by  multitudes 
of  our  countrymen  is  what  alone  serves  to  keep  ! 
up  our  pristine  force  and  energy.'’^  ■ 

Now,  while  this  extreme  hardiness  and  tone  1 
cannot  be  had  by  a person  who  has  twelve  hours  ^ 
of  busy  brain- work  daily  indoors,  and  only  one  j 
of  bodily  exercise,  still,  much  can  be  done,  quite  ;.] 
enough  to  calm  and  tranquillize,  and  to  carry  easily  \ 
over  those  passes  which  used  to  be  dreaded. 

If  the  man  who  habitually  works  too  long  with- 
out a rest  would  every  hour  or  so  turn  lightly 
from  his  work,  for  even  sixty  seconds,  to  some 
vigorous  exercise  right  in  his  office,  or  even  in 
the  next  room  or  hall-way,  until  the  blood  got 
out  of  his  brain  a little,  and  the  muscles  tingled 
with  a hearty  glow,  he  would  go  back  so  refreshed 
as  to  quickly  make  up,  both  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  work,  for  the  time  lost.  When  his 
hour  for  exercise  came,  instead  of  having  no  heart 
for  it,  he  would  spring  to  it  with  alacrity,  like  the 
school-boy  does  to  his  play. 
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Even  if  the  strong  man  does  occasionally  be- 
come jaded,  he  knows,  as  Hughes  did,  how  to  get 
back  his  strength  and  snap,  and  that  a tired  man 
is  many  removes  from  a tired-out  one.  There  is 
a great  deal  in  knowing  whether  your  work  is 
overdoing  you  or  simply  tiring  you.  One  of  the 
r>trongest  and  best  oarsmen  Harvard  ever  had, 
used,  at  first,  to  think  he  ought  to  stop  rowing 
when  he  began  to  perspire,  and  was  quite  astounded 
when  an  older  man  told  him  that  that  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  real  work.  There  is  no  end 
of  comfort  to  a tired  man,  either  mentally  or  phy- 
sically, in  the  thought  that  sure  relief  is  near. 

Again,  this  relief  by  physical  exercise  will  en- 
courage the  man  to  hope  that,  if  war  or  accident 
do  not  cut  him  down,  he  may  look  for  a long 
life,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  opcasional 
strain.  Few  men,  for  instance,  familiar  with  the 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  claim  that 
they  are  better  workers  than  he  was,  or  that  they 
get  through  more  in  a day  or  year,  or  that,  heavy 
as  their  responsibilities  may  be,  they  surpass  or 
even  equal  those  which  were  his  for  years  together. 
Yet  all  the  terrible  mental  strain  this  illustrious 
man  underwent,  battling  with  one  of  the  greatest 
captains  this  world  ever  saw,  all  the  exposure  and 
forced  marching,  privation  and  toil,  which  come 
to  the  faithful  soldier,  and  to  him  who  holds  the 
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lives  of  multitudes  in  liis  hands,  this  man  knew, 
and  yet  so  controlled  his  work,  exacting  as  it  all 
was,  as  to  manage  to  keep  his  body  superior  to  all 
it  was  called  on  to  do,  and  his  mind  in  constant 
working  order,  and  this  not  merely  up  to  three- 
score and  ten,  but  to  fourscore  good  years,  and 
three  more  besides.  Did  not  the  vigorous  body  at 
the  start,  and  the  daily  attention  to  it,  pay  him  ? 

Will  it  be  claimed  that  the  president  of  one  of 
the  best-known  corporations  on  this  continent  did 
any  more  work  than  Wellington  ? That  president 
was  at  it  all  day,  and  far  into  the  night,  and 
when  away  in  Europe,  nominally  on  a play-spell, 
as  well.  Naturally,  he  was  a strong,  energetic 
man ; but  he  had  so  worked,  and  so  neglected 
his  body,  that  he  died  at  fifty- two.  Which  of  the 
two  men  showed  the  better  sense  ? 

What  does  cutting  one^s  self  down  at  fifty-two 
mean  ? Five  minutes^  reflection  should  tell  any 
reasonable  person  that  the  man  was  overworking 
himself,  and  going  at  a pace  no  man  could  hold 
and  live.  Does  not  this  show  a lack  of  sense,  and 
especially  when  much  of  that  work  could  certainly 
have  been  done  by  subordinates  ? Was  not  one 
of  Daniel  WebsteFs  best  points  his  skill  in 
■ getting  work  done  by  others,  and  saving  for 
himself  the  parts  he  liked  best  ? 

When,  after  long  years  of  toil  and  perseverance. 
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one  lias  worked  himself  up  to  position  and  wide 
influence,  is  it  sensible  to  do  what  his  humblest 
employe  could  rightly  tell  him  is  overcrowding, 
and  so  forcing  the  pace  that  he  certainly  cannot 
hold  it  ? Instead  of  taking  that  position  and  that 
influence  and  wielding  them  for  greater  ends,  and 
improving  them  very  markedly,  must  there  not  be 
a keen  pang  to  their  owner  when,  tantalized  with 
what  seems  surely  within  his  grasp,  that  grasp  it- 
self weakens,  and  the  machine  goes  all  to  pieces  ? 

These  later  years  are  especially  tbe  precious 
ones  to  the  wealthy  man.  They  are  his  best  days. 
Then  his  savings,  and  his  earnings  too,  accumu- 
late as  they  did  not  when  he  was  younger.  Look 
at  the  work  done  by  Vanderbilt,  for  example,  ac- 
complished almost  thirty  years  after  he  was  fifty- 
two  ! Did  not  the  active  out-door  life  on  the  little 
periauger  of  his  youth,  and  the  daily  constitution- 
als which,  notwithstanding  his  infirmities,  all  New 
Yorkers  saw  him  taking  in  later  life,  pay  him  ? 
And  are  they  less  precious  in  any  other  line  of 
life  ? 

Look  for  a moment  at  the  value  health  is  to  a 
man  in  any  of  the  learned  professions — of  having 
a sound  and  vigorous  body,  with  each  branch  of 
his  vital  system  working  regularly,  naturall}'-,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  rest.  Do  these  things  make 
no  difference  to  the  divine  ? Had  the  sturdy,  prize- 
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fighter  make  of  Martin  Luther  nothing  to  do  with 
his  contempt  for  the  dangers  awaiting  his  appear- 
ance before  Charles  V.  and  his  Diet  of  Worms,  and 
which  caused  him  to  say  he  would  go  there  though 
the  devils  were  as  thick  as  the  tiles  on  the  houses  ? 
and  with  the  grand  stand  he  made  for  the  religious 
light  which  now  shines  so  freely  upon  the  whole 
Christian  world  ? 

James  Guthrie,  first  tying  one  hand  behind  him, 
with  the  other  could  whip  any  man  in  Oxford  who 
would  also  fight  one-handed.  Who  doubts  that 
the  vigour  so  evinced  had  much  to  do  with  the 
faithful,  arduous  lifers  work  he  did,  and  did  so 
well  that  all  Scotland  is  to-day  justly  proud  of 
him  ? 

Have  the  magnificent  breadth  and  depth  of 
Spurgeon^s  chest,  and  hia  splendid  outfit  of  vital 
organs,  no  connexion  with  his  great  power  and 
influence  as  a preacher  of  world-wide  renown  ? 
Have  the  splendid  physique  and  abounding  vi- 
tality of  Henry  Ward  Beecher — greater  almost 
than  that  of  any  man  in  a hundred  thousand — 
nothing  to  do  with  his  ability  to  attend  to  his 
duties  as  pastor,  author,  lecturer,  and  editor — work 
enough  to  kill  half  a dozen  ordinary  men — and 
with  the  tireless  industry  which  must  precede  his 
marked  success  in  them  all  ? Are  not  the  tower- 
ing form , the  ruddy  health,  and  grand,  manly  vigour 
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of  Dr.  John  Hall  weighty  elements^  first  in  putting 
together,  and  then  in  driving  home,  the  honest, 
earnest,  fearless  words  which  all  remember  who 
ever  heard  him  speak  ? Have  not  the  great  bodies 
of  those  two  young  giants  of  the  American  pulpit, 
Phillips  Brooks  and  Joseph  Cook,  proved  most 
valuable  accessories  to  their  great  brains  ? 

Is  there  anything  feeble  about  any  of  these  ? 
Put  the  tape-measure  around  them  anywhere  you 
like,  and  see  how  generous  nature  has  been  with 

them.  Is  it  all  a mere  chance  that  they  happen 
to  have  splendid  bodies?  Why  is  it  that  we 
never  hear  of  such  as  these  having  “ ministers^ 
sore  throat,^^  and  blue  Mondays,’^  and  having  to 
be  sent  by  their  congregations,  eveiy  now  and 

then,  away  to  a foreign  land  to  recruit  their  health 
and  keep  them  up  to  their  work  ? Do  sound  and 
sturdy  bodies,  and  due  attention  daily  to  keeping 
them  in  good  repair,  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
ability  to  cope  at  all  times  with  the  duty  lying 
next  to  them — and  with  their  attention  to  it,  too, 
in  such  a way  as  to  make  them  so  much  more  effec- 
tive than  other  men  in  their  great  lifers  work? 

That  the  physician  himself  needs  sound  health 
and  plentiful  strength,  few  will  question;  and  yet, 
does  he,  from  his  calling  alone,  do  anything  to  in- 
sure it?  Dragged  from  his  bed  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  thrown  daily,  almost  hourly,  in  contact  with 
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deadly  disease — often  so  contagious  that  others 
shrink  from  going  Avhere  he  goes,  like  the  brave 
man  he  must  be  to  face  such  dangers — would  not  ; 
that  general  toned-up  condition  of  the  thoroughly  ' 
sound  and  healthy  man  prove  a most  valuable  boon  j 
to  him — indeed,  often  save  his  life  ? And  yet,  does 
his  daily  occupation  insure  him  that  boon,  even  ^ 
though  it  does  enable  him  to  get  out-of-doors  far 
more  than  most  men  who  earn  their  living  by 
mental  labour  ? W itness  one  of  their  own  number,  * 
Dr.  Mitchell,  on  this  point ; for  he  says,  The 
doctor,  who  is  supposed  to  get  a large  share  of 
exercise,  in  reality  gets  very  little  after  he  grows  |> 
too  busy  to  walk,  and  has  then  only  the  incidental  , 1 
exposure  to  out-door  air.^^  AVould  not  a sensible  3 
course  of  physical  exercise  daily  pay  him — espe-  9 

cially  when  pretty  much  all  the  muscular  work  he  3 
gets  of  any  account  is  for  his  forearms  and  a little  j 
of  his  back,  and  then  only  when  he  drives  a hard-  J 
bitted  horse  ? il 

And  does  not  a lawyer  need  a good  body,  and  J 

one  kept  in  good  order  ? After  the  first  few  years,  9 

when  his  practice  is  once  well  established,  he  finds  ■ 
that,  unlike  men  in  most  other  callings,  his  even-  k-| 
ings  are  not  his  own,  and  that,  if  he  is  going  to  1 
read  any  law,  and  to  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  ' 
new  decisions  every  year,  even  in  his  own  State,  r 
what  between  court  work,  the  preparation  of  his 
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casGSj  drawing  papers,  consultation,  correspon- 
dence, and  the  other  matters  which  fill  up  the  daily 
round  of  the  lawyer  in  active  practice>  that  reading 
will  have  to  be  done  out  of  office-hours  often,  or  not 
done  at  all.  Even  in  his  evenings  his  business  is 
too  pressing  to  allow  any  time  for  reading.  Here, 
then,  is  a man  who  is  in  serious  dano-er  of  beino- 
cut  off  from  that  rest  and  recreation  which  most 
other  men  can  have.  The  long,  steady  strain,  day 
and  evening,  often  breaks  him  down,  where  an 
hour’s  active  exercise  daily  on  the  road  or  on  the 
water,  with  his  business  for  the  time  scrupulously 
forgotten,  together  with  from  a quarter  to  half  au 
hour,  on  rising  and  retiring,  in  strengthening  his 
arms  and  chest,  would  have  kept  him  as  tough  and 
fresh  as  they  did  Bryant,  not  simply  up  to  sixty, 
or  even  seventy,  but  clear  up  to  his  eighty-fourth 
year.  Evei’y  lawyer  who  has  been  in  active  prac- 
tice in  any  of  our  large  cities  for  a dozen  years 
can  point  to  members  of  his  Bar  who  have  either 
broken  clean  down,  and  gone  to  a premature  grave 
from  neglecting  their  bodily  health,  or  who  are 
now  far  on  the  road  in  that  same  direction.  This 
happens  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  many 
places  the  courts  do  not  sit  once  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  lawyers  can  hence  get  longer  vaca- 
tions and  go  farther  from  home  than  most  men. 

Let  any  one  read  the  life  of  liufus  Choate,  and 
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say  wlietlier  there  was  any  need  of  his  dying  an 
old  man  at  fifty-five.  He  started  not  with  a weak 
body,  bat  one  decidedly  strong.  So  little  care  did 
he  take  of  it  that,  as  he  himself  well  put  it,  lat- 
terly he  hadn^t  much  of  any  constitution,  but 
simply  lived  under  the  by-laws,'’^  Did  it  hinder 
his  distinguished  compeer,  Daniel  Webster,  from 
magnificent  success  at  the  bar  because  he  took 
many  a good  play-spell  with  a fishing-rod  in  his 
hand  ? because  he  not  only  knew  but  regarded  the 
advantage  and  wisdom  of  keeping  his  body  toned- 
up  and  hearty,  and  so  regarded  it  that  he  died,  not 
at  fifty-five,  but  at  the  end  of  the  full  threescore 
years  and  ten  ? And  did  grand  physical  presence, 
the  most  impressive  which  ever  graced  American 
forum  or  senate-chamber — so  striking,  in  fact, 
that,  as  he  walked  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  the 
labouring  men  stopped  work  and  backed  their 
admiring  gaze  by  concluding  that  he  must  be  a 
king — did  these  qualities  not  contribute  to  that 
same  magnificent  success  ? Daniel  O’Connell  was 
a man  of  sturdierbody  even  than  Webster,  of  whom 
Wendell  Phillips  says:  ^^He  was  the  greatest 
orator  that  ever  spoke  English.  A little  O’Connell 
would  have  been  no  O’Connell.  Every  attitude 
was  beauty,  every  gesture  grace.  There  was  a 
magnetism  that  melted  every  will  into  his.^’ 

Had  not  this  wonderful  man  much  to  thank 
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these  same  qualities  for  ? Had  they  not  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  stretching  of  his  vigorous  life, 
not  merely  up  to  fifty-five,  or  even  to  seventy,  but 
clear  up  to  seventy-three  ? How  many  men  has 
the  world  ever  seen  who  filled,  and  well  filled, 
more  high  offices  than  Henry  Brougham,  and  who, 
no  matter  where  he  was,  was  always  a tireless 
worker  ? One  biographer  says  that,  as  a boy,  he 
was  the  fleetest  runner  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
this  man,  ‘^as  an  orator,  second  in  his  time  only 
to  Canning  this  man,  who  once  spoke  in  Par- 
liament for  seven  days  consecutively,  who,  even 
when  upwards  of  seventy,  showed  his  zeal  for 
reform  by  urging  the  introduction  into  England 
of  the  New  York  Code  of  Procedure — this  one 
of  England’s  most  famous  Lord  Chancellors  took 
such  care  of  his  body  that  he  never  ceased  from 
his  labours  until  he  was  eighty-nine. 

Let  us  look  at  but  one  more  instance  of  the  way 
a powerful  mind  and  an  uncommonly  strong  body 
blend  and  aid  their  possessor  to  his  purposes.  A 
recent  writer  in  Blackwood  ” says  of  Bismarck  : 
He  is  a jjowerful  man.  That  is  what  strikes  at 
once  every  one  who  sees  him  for  the  first  time.  He 
is  very  tall  and  of  enormous  weight,  but  not  un- 
gainly. Every  part  of  his  gigantic  frame  is  well- 
proportioned — the  large  round  head,  the  massive 
neck,  the  broad  shoulders,  and  the  vigorous  limbs. 
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lie  is  now  more  than  sixty-ihree,  and  the  burden 
he  has  had  to  bear  has  been  unusually  heavy ; but 
though  his  step  has  become  slow  and  ponderous, 
he  carries  his  head  high — looking  down,  even,  on 
those  who  are  as  tall  as  himself — and  his  figure  is 
still  erect.  During  these  latter  years  he  has  suf- 
fered frequent  and  severe  bodily  pain,  but  no  one 
could  look  upon  him  as  an  old  man,  or  as  one  to 
be  pitied.  On  the  contrary,  everybody  who  sees 
him  feels  that  Prince  Pismarch  is  still  tu  2^osses- 
sion  of  immense  iihysical  ]^>owerP 

And  what  holds  good  as  to  professional  men  in 
this  respect  of  course  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  busy  brain-workers  in  any  other  line  as  well. 
It  is  nowhere  claimed  here  that  there  have  not 
been  in  many  callings  great  men  whose  bodies 
were  indifferent  affairs,  but  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  show,  not  only  that  a great  mind  and  a 
vigorous  body  can  go  together,  but  that  the  latter 
is,  not  to  the  man  of  unusual  mental  power  alone, 
but  to  every  man,  a most  valuable  acquisition, 
and  one  that  he  should,  if  he  does  not  possess  it 
already,  take  prompt  stops  to  secure,  and  then, 
once  acquiring  it,  should  use  the  means,  as  Bryant 
did,  to  retain  it. 

In  the  1877-78  annual  report  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, President  Eliot,  who  has  been  exceptionally 
well-placed  to  observe  several  thousand  young 
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men,  and  to  know  wliat  kelps  and  wliat  hinders 
their  intellectual  progress,  adds  his  valuable  testi- 
mony to  the  importance  of  vigorous  health  and 
regular  physical  exercise  to  all  who  have,  or  ex- 
pect to  have,  steady  and  severe  mental  work  to  do. 
Busy  professional  men  may  well  heed  his  words. 
Speaking  of  the  value  of  scholarships  to  poor  but 
deserving  young  men,  he  says : If  sound  health 

were  one  of  the  requisitions  for  the  enjoyment  of 
scholarships,  parents  who  expected  to  need  aid  in 
educating  their  boys  would  have  their  attention 
directed  in  an  effective  way  to  the  wise  regimen 
of  health ; while  young  men  who  had  their  own 
education  to  get  would  see  that  it  was  only  pru- 
dent for  them  to  secure  a wholesome  diet,  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  and  regular  exercise.  A singular 
notion  prevails,  especially  in  the  country,  that  it  is 
the  feeble,  sickly  children  who  should  be  sent  to 
school  and  college,  since  they  are  apparently  unfit 
for  hard  work.  The  fact  that,  in  the  history  of 
literature,  a few  cases  can  be  pointed  out  in  which 
genius  was  lodged  in  a weak  or  diseased  body,  is 
sometimes  adduced  in  support  of  the  strange  pro- 
position that  physical  vigour  is  not  necessary  for 
professional  men.  But  all  experience  contradicts 
these  notions.  To  attain  success  and  length  of 
service  in  any  of  the  learned  girofessions,  including 
that  of  teaching, a vigorous  body  is  well-nigh  essen- 
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tial.  A busy  lawyer,  editor,  minister,  physician, 
or  teacher  has  need  of  greater  physical  endurance 
than  a farmer,  trader,  manufacturer,  or  mechanic. 
All  professional  biography  teaches  that  to  win 
lasting  distinction  in  sedentary,  in-door  occupa- 
tions, which  task  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system, 
extraordinary  touglmess  of  body  must  accompany 
extraordinary  mental  poiversd’ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HOME  GYMNASIUMS. 

All  that  people  need  for  their  daily  in-door  exer- 
cises is  a few  pieees  of  apparatus  which  are  for- 
tunately so  simple  and  inexpensive  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  most  persons.  Buy  two  pitchfork 
handles  at  the  agricultural  store.  Cut  off  enough 
of  one  of  them  to  leave  the  main  pieee  a quarter 
of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  distance  between  the 
jambs  of  your  bedroom  door,  and  square  the  ends. 
On  each  of  these  jambs  fasten  two  stout  hard- wood 
eleats,  so  slotted  that  the  squared  ends  of  the 
bar  shall  fit  in  snugly  enough  not  to  turn.  Let 
the  two  lower  cleats  be  directly  opposite  each  other, 
and  about  as  high  as  your  shoulder ; the  other 
two  also  opposite  each  other,  and  as  high  above 
the  head  as  you  can  comfortably  reach. 

Again,  bore  into  the  jamb,  at  about  the  height 
of  your  waist,  a hole  as  large  as  the  bar  is  thiek. 
Now  work  the  auger  farther  into  each  hole,  till  it 
reaehes  the  first  piece  of  studding,  and  then  an 
inch  or  so  into  that.  Find  how  many  inches  it  is 
from  the  jamb  to  the  end  of  the  bore  in  the  stud- 
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ding-,  and  cut  the  second  fork  handle  in  halves. 
Pass  one  half  through  the  hole  in  the  jamb^  and 
set  its  end  into  the  hole  in  the  studding.  Bore  a 
similar  hole  in  the  other  jamb  directly  opposite, 
and  repeat  the  last-named  process  with  its  nearest 
stud  ding-piece,  and  adjust  remainder  of  the  fork 
handle  to  it.  Now  cut  enough  off  each  piece  of 
the  handle  to  leave  the  distance  between  the  two 
about  eighteen  inches.  You  have  then  provided 
yourself  with  a pair  of  bars  on  which  you  can 
try  one  of  the  exercises  usually  practised  on  the 
jiarallel  bars,  and  that  one  worth  almost  as  much 
as  all  the  rest.  (See  Fig.  3.) 

Qn  the  following  page  is  a sketch  of  a pair  of 
pulley-weights  recently  made,  designed  by  Dr. 
Sargent,  which  are  excellent.  Their  merits  will  be 
seen  at  a glance.  Instead  of  the  weights  swaying 
sideways  and  banging  against  the  boxes,  as  they  are 
liable  to  do  in  the  ordinary  old-fashioned  pulley- 
weight  boxes,  they  travel  in  boxes,  A A,  between 
the  rods  B B.  A rubber  bed  also  prevents  the 
weight  from  making  a noise  as  it  strikes  the  floor, 
while  another  capital  feature  is  the  arrangement 
of  boxes,  in  which  you  may  graduate  the  weight 
desired  by  adding  little  plates  of  a pound  each, 
instead  of  the  unchanging  weight  of  the  old  plan. 

One  of  these  boxes,  with  its  load,  can  easily  be 
used  as  a rowing-weight,  by  rigging  a pulley-wheel 
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a few  inches  above  the  floor,  and  directly  in  front 
of  the  weight  box,  and  then  making  the  rope  long 
enough  to  also  pass  under  this  pulley.  A stick  of 
the  thickness  of  an  oar  handle  can  then  be  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  rope.  If  the  old-fashioned 
pulley-weights  are  preferred,  as  they  are  cheaper, 
long  boxes  take  the  place  of  these  iron-rods,  and 
a common  iron  weight  travels  up  and  down  in  the 
boxes.  At  some  of  the  gymnasiums — that  of  the 
Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  in  New  York, 
for  example  — these  weights,  of  various  sizes, 
snafiles,  ropes,  and  handles,  can  all  be  had,  of 
approved  pattern  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a horizontal  bar  fitted  for 
most  of  the  uses  of  that  valuable  appliance,  a pair 
of  parallel  bars,  or  their  equivalent  for  certain 
purposes,  a pair  of  pulling-weights,  and  a rowing- 
weight.  Now,  with  the  addition  of  a pair  of 
dumb-bells,  weighing  at  first  about  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  user^s  own  weight,  we  have  a gymna- 
sium more  comprehensive  than  most  persons  would 
imagine.  Mr.  Bryant  was  contented  for  forty 
years  with  less  apparatus  even  than  this,  and  yet 
look  at  the  benefit  he  derived  from  it ! * The  bar, 
cleats,  and  parallels  ought  to  be  made  and  put  up 
for  not  over  two  dollars,  and  four  or  five  dollars 
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more  -will  cover  tlie  cost  of  pulling-weigbts  and 
gear  on  the  old  plan,  unless  a heavy  rowing-weight 
is  added,  which  can  be  had  at  five  cents  a pound, 
which  is  also  the  price  of  well-shaped  dumb-bells 
Here  is  a gymnasium,  then,  under  cover,  rent 
free,  exactly  at  hand,  when  one  is  lightly  clad  on 
rising  or  just  before  retiring,  which  takes  up  but 
little  room,  can  hardly  get  out  of  order,  which  will 
last  a dozen  years.  With  these  few  bits  of  appa- 
ratus every  muscle  of  the  trunk,  nearly  all  those 
of  the  legs,  and  all  those  of  the  arms,  can,  by  a few 
exercises  so  simple  that  they  can  be  learned  at  a 
single  trying,  be  brought  into  active  play.  The 
bar  in  the  upper  place  will  be  useful  mainly  for 
grasping,  hanging,  or  swinging  on  by  the  hands, 
or  for  pulling  one’s  self  up  until  the  chin  touches 
it.  In  the  lower  place  it  enables  one  to  perforin 
very  many  of  the  exercises  usual  on  the  horizontal 
bar.  The  short  bars  or  handles  have  scarcely  more 
than  one  office,  but  that  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  exercises  for  the  weak-armed  and  the 
weak-chested.  This  exercise  is  the  one  called 
dipping.”  The  bars  are  grasped  with  the  hands, 
the  feet  being  held  up  off  the  floor  ; then,  starting 
with  the  elbows  straight,  gradually  lowering  until 
the  elbows  are  bent  as  far  as  possible,  then  rising 
till  they  are  straight  again,  and  so  continuing. 
The  pulley-weights  admit  of  a great  variety  of 
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uses^  reaching  'directly  every  muscle  of  the  hand, 
wrist,  arm,  shoulder,  chest,  abdomen,  the  entire 
back  and  neck ; while,  by  placing  one  foot  in  the 
handle,  and  pulling  the  weight  with  it,  sevei’al  of 
the  leg  muscles  soon  have  plenty  to  do,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  the  rowing-weight.  The  field  of 
the  dumb-bells  is  hardly  less  extensive. 

If  but  one  of  these  pieces  of  apparatus  can  be 
had,  the  pulley-weights  are  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, and  so  the  most  important,  though  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  closely  the  dumb-bells  follow  ; and 
then  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  port- 
able. Combine  with  the  exercises  you  can  get 
from  all  this  apparatus  those  which  need  none 
at  all — such  as  rising  on  the  toes,  hopping,  stoop- 
ing low,  walking,  running,  leaping — and  no  more 
tools  are  needed  to  develop  whatever  muscles  one 
likes.  What  special  work  will  employ  any  par- 
ticular muscle  will  be  indicated  later. 

If  the  apparatus,  is  only  to  be  used  by  a man  or 
boy,  a striking-bag  can  bo  made  of  seven  or  eight 
pieces  of  soft  calf-skin,  so  that  the  whole,  when 
full  of  sawdust,  shall  be  either  round  like  a ball  or 
pear-shaped,  and  shall  be  about  fifteen  inches  in 
horizontal  diameter.  This  should  be  hung  on  a 
rope  from  a hook  screwed  into  one  of  the  beams 
of  the  ceiling.  This  makes  a valuable  acquisition 
to  the  snug  little  home  gymnasium.  For  a person 
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havlng'  a weak  chest,  and  who  aims  to  broaden 
and  deepen  that  important  region,  perhaps  no 
better  and  safer  contrivance  can  be  had  than  the 
one  sketched  in  Fig.  8,  on  page  248. 

The  fact  of  having  a few  bits  of  apparatus  close 
at  hand,  when  one  is  lightly  clad,  will  tend  to 
tempt  any  one  to  get  at  them  a little  while  morn- 
ing and  evening.  If  a parent  wants  children  to 
use  them,  instead  of  placing  the  apparatus  in  his 
own  room,  the  nursery,  or  an  empty  room  where 
all  can  have  ready  access,  would  be  better.  Of 
course,  in  such  case  there  should  be  additional 
weights,  and  dumb-bells  suited  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  those  who  are  to  use  them.^  Indeed, 
by  providing  children  at  home  with  articles  which 
they  like  to  use,  and  the  use  of  which  brings  much 
direct  good,  the  nursery  has  a new  value — greater, 
perhaps,  when  made  the  most  of,  than  it  ever  had 
before.  All  the  exercises  needed  to  make  children 
strong  can  be  readily  learned,  as  all  of  them  are 
exceedingly  simple.  In  another  place  these  exer- 
cises will  be  indicated.  The  parent  can  then  se- 
lect those  exercises  he  sees  the  child  needs,  and 
teach  them  in  a few  minutes,  so  arranging  it  as  to 
get  the  children  to  exercise  a certain  time  every 
day.  As  has  been  shown,  the  cost  of  all  these  ap- 
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pliances  will  not  be  nearly  as  much  as  a moderate 
doctor^s  bill,  and  quite  as  little  as  the  patent 
gymnastic  articles  which  are  so  often  praised — 
mostly  by  people  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
other  forms  of  exercise  than  those  fitted  to  their 
own  apparatus.  A large  beam,  for  instance,  has 
been  devised,  with  handles  fastened  by  a con- 
trivance above  it,  which  is  meant  to  restore  the 
spine  (when  out  of  place)  to  its  proper  position. 
But  there  is  scarcely  anything  it  can  accomplish 
which  cannot  readily  be  done  on  some  one  of 
these  simple,  old-fashioned,  and  far  less  cum- 
brous pieces  of  apparatus. 

Again,  in  the  large  cities  there  are  establish- 
ments where  the  chief  and  almost  the  sole  exercise 
is  with  the  lifting-machine.  A person,  standing- 
near  ly  erect,  is  made  to  lift  heavy  weights — often 
of  several  hundred,  and  even  a thousand  or  more 
pounds.  The  writer,  when  a lad  of  seventeen, 
worked  a few  minutes  nearly  every  day  for  six 
months  on  a machine  of  this  kind ; and  while  it 
seemed  a fine  thing  to  lift  six  hundred  pounds  at 
first,  and  over  a thousand  towards  the  end,  there 
came  an  unquestioned  stiffening  of  the  back,  as 
though  the  vertebree  were  packed  so  closely  to- 
gether as  to  prevent  their  free  action.  There  came 
also  a very  noticeable  and  abnormal  development 
of  three  sets  of  muscles  : those  of  the  inner  side 
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of  the  forearm,  the  lower  and  inner  end  of  the 
front  thigh  just  above  the  knee,  and  those  highest 
up  on  the  back,  branching  outward  from  the  base 
of  the  neck.  With  considerable  other  vigorous 
exercise  taken  at  the  same  time,  this  heavy  lifting 
stdl  produced  the  most  marked  effect,  so  that  the 
development  caused  by  it  was  soon  large,  out  of 
all  proportion  compared  with  that  resulting  from 
the  other  work. 

Now,  if  it  is  the  fact  that  they  who  practise  on 
the  ^4iealth  lift^^  ordinarily  take  little  or  no  other 
vigorous  exercise,  why  is  not  this  same  partial 
development  going  to  result  ? And  if  this  is  the 
case,  is  it  not  rather  a questionable  exercise,  espe- 
cially for  those  to  whom  it  is  so  highly  recom- 
mended— the  sedentary — and  even  worse  for  those 
who  stand  at  desks  all  day  ? We  have  seen  it 
make  one  very  stiff  and  ungainly  in  his  move- 
ments, and  it  is  natural  that  it  should ; for  he  who 
does  work  of  the  grade  suited  to  a truck-horse  is 
far  more  likely  to  acquire  the  heavy  and  pon- 
derous ways  of  that  worthy  animal  than  he  who 
spreads  his  exercise  over  all,  or  nearly  all,  his 
muscles,  instead  of  confining  it  to  a few,  and  who 
makes  many  vigorous  and  less  hazardous  efforts 
instead  of  a single  mighty  one.  All  the  muscles 
of  the  arm,  for  instance,  which  are  used  in  striking 
out,  putting  up  a dumb-bell,  or  any  sort  of  push- 
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ing,  are  wholly  idle  in  this  severe  pulling — more 
so,  even,  than  they  are  in  the  oarsman  when 
rowing.  Hence,  unless  they  get  even  work,  there 
will  be  loss  of  symmetry,  one-sided  development, 
and  only  partial  strength. 

Another  popular  piece  of  apparatus  is  the  par- 
lour gymnasium  •/’  and,  though  needlessly  expen- 
sive, it  is  a surprisingly  useful  affair,  if  once  one 
knows  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  effect.  But  it  has 
some  disadvantages  which,  while  not  conceded  by 
its  inventor,  it  is  yet  well  enough  to  know.  In  its 
more  elaborate  and  complete  form  it  is  called  the 
‘‘Parlour  Rowing  Apparatus,” and  is  also  described 
as  “ the  most  complete  rowing  apparatus  in  the 
world.^'’  In  reality  it  is  very  poorly  adapted  to  the 
oarsman^s  wants,  and  tends  to  get  him  into  habits 
he  should,  if  he  wishes  to  be  a good  oar,  be  careful 
to  refrain  from.  It  is  a matter  of  supreme  import- 
ance in  rowing  to  get  a strong  grip  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  stroke,  and  to  put  the  weight  on 
heavily  then ; while  it  is  a glaring  fault  to  do  any- 
thing like  jerking  towards  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
But  with  this  parlour  rowing-machine,  instead  of 
lifting  a solid  weight,  as  in  the  ordinary  rowing- 
weight,a  rubber  strap,  or  rather  two  rubber  straps, 
are  simply  stretched  while  the  stroke  is  pulled,  and 
then  slackened  to  begin  the  next.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  straps  have  to  be  pulled  nearly  Rdf  the 
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leugtli  of  the  stroke  before  it  begins  to  grow  hard 
to  pull^  so  that  throwing  one^s  weight  on  heavily  at 
the  beginning  causes  the  rower  to  feel  somewhat 
as  he  would  if,  in  taking  a stroke  in  a boat,  his 
oar-blade  had  missed  the  water  entirely,  or  as  a 
boxer  who  unexpectedly  beats  the  air.  The  better 
the  beginning  of  a stroke  is  caught  in  the  water, 
the  more  the  fulcrum  of  water  itself  solidifies,  and 
by  so  much  more  can  the  rower  throw  his  weight  on 
then,  and  at  just  the  right  time.  The  effect  with  the 
rubber  straps  is  the  very  reverse;  for,  in  throwing 
the  weight  on  at  the  beginning,  the  straps  do  not 
offer  enough  resistance  to  have  the  desired  effect, 
while  they  offer  too  much  at  the  finish  of  the  stroke. 
This  same  defect  stands  out  plainly  in  some  of  the 
pushing  exercises  done  with  it,  as  well  as  in  using 
it  as  a lifting-machine,  making  it  necessary,  for  the 
latter  purpose,  not  to  catch  hold  of  the  handles  at 
all,  but,  as  we  have  seen  the  inventor  himself  do, 
somewhere  toward  the  middle  of  the  straps,  else 
the  knees  would  get  entirely  straightened  before 
the  tension  became  great,  which  would  force  the 
bulk  of  the  work  to  be  done  with  the  hands. 
Great  care  must  be  taken,  also,  to  have  the  bolts 
at  the  farther  ends  of  these  straps  fastened  very 
firmly  into  the  wood-work,  or  wherever  they  are 
attached ; for  if,  under  a heavy  pull,  one  of  these 
bolts  should  work  out,  it  would  be  in  great  danger 
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of  striking  the  performer  in  the  eye  or  elsewhere 
with  terrific  force. 

Still,  with  these  few  defects,  this  parlour  rowing 
apparatus  is  an  excellent  contrivance,  and,  used 
intelligently  and  assiduously,  ought  to  bring  almost 
any  development  a person  might  reasonably  hope 
for,  though  its  range  is  hardly  as  wide  as  that  of 
these  few  bits  of  house  apparatus  before  named, 
when  taken  together.  There  is  nothing  novel 
about  the  latter,  excepting  Dr.  Sargent’s  apparatus 
for  the  chest.  All  have  been  known  for  a genera- 
tion or  more.  But  the  many  uses  of  them  are 
but  little  known,  and  their  introduction  into  our 
homes  and  schools  has  hardly  yet  begun.  Yet,  so 
wide  is  the  range  of  exercise  one  can  have  with 
them,  and  of  exercise  of  the  very  sort  so  many 
people  need ; and  so  simple  is  the  method  of  work- 
ing them,  so  free,  too,  from  danger  or  anything 
which  induces  one  to  overwork,  and  so  inexpensive 
are  they  and  easy  to  make,  that  they  ought  to  be 
as  common  in  our  homes  as  are  warm  carpets  and 
bright  firesides.  Every  member  of  the  family,  both 
old  and  young,  should  use  them  daily,  enough  to 
keep  both  the  home  gymnasium  and  its  users  in 
good  working  order. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SCHOOL  THE  TRUE  PLACE  FOR  CHILDREN'S 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE, 

But^  well  adapted  as  our  homes  are  in  many 
ways  for  the  proper  care  and  development  of  the 
body,  there  is  one  place  which,  in  almost  every 
particular,  surpasses  them  in  this  direction,  if  its 
advantages  are  understood  and  fully  appreciated, 
and  that  is  the  school.  A father  may  so  arrange 
his  time  that  a brief  portion  of  it  daily  can  be 
regularly  allotted  to  the  physical  improvement  of 
the  children,  as  John  Stuart  MilFs  father  did  his 
for  his  soiPs  mental  improvement,  and  with  such 
remarkable  results.  But  most  fathers,  from  never 
having  formed  the  habit,  will  be  slow  to  learn  it, 
and  their  time  is  already  so  taken  up  that  it  will 
seem  impossible  to  spare  any.  The  mother,  being 
more  with  the  child,  feels  its  needs  and  lacks  the 
more  keenly,  and  would  gladly  deny  herself  much 
could  she  assure  her  children  ruddy  health.  But 
her  day  is  also  by  no  means  an  idle  one,  and,  just 
when  she  could  best  spare  half  an  hour,  it  is  hard- 
est to  have  them  with  her.  Besides,  in  too  many 
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instances  she  is  herself  far  from  strong,  and  needs 
some  one  to  point  out  to  her  the  way  to  physical 
improvement  more,  even,  than  do  her  children. 

There  is  a feeling  that  the  child  is  sent  to  school 
to  be  educated,  and  that  certain  trained  persons 
are  paid  to  devote  their  time  to  that  education. 
As  they  are  supposed  to  bring  the  children  forward 
in  certain  directions,  this  leads  easily  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  would  be  the  proper  persons  to 
care  for  other  parts  of  that  education  as  well. 
Nor  is  this  view  so  wide  of  the  mark.  The  teacher 
has  always  a considerable  number  of  scholars. 
He  can  encourage  the  slower  by  the  example  of 
the  quicker ; he  can  arouse  the  emulation,  he  can 
get  work  easily  out  of  a number  together,  where 
one  or  two  would  be  hard  to  move.  If  he  rightly 
understood  his  power ; if  he  knew  how  easy  it  is, 
by  a little  judicious  daily  work,  to  prevent  or  re- 
move incipient  deformity,  to  strengthen  the  weak, 
to  form  in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  sitting  and  stand- 
ing erect,  to  add  to  the  general  strength,  to  freshen 
the  spirits,  and  do  good  in  other  ways,  he  would 
gladly  give  whatever  time  daily  would  be  neces- 
sary to  the  work,  while,  like  most  persons  who  try  to 
benefit  others,  he  would  find  that  he  himself  would 
gain  much  by  it  as  well.  He  has  not  a class  of 
pupils  stiffened  by  long  years  of  hard  overwork  of 
some  muscles,  and  with  others  dormant  and  unde- 
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velopecl.  The  time  wheu  children  are  with  him  is 
almost  the  best  time  in  their  whole  lives  to  shape 
them  as  he  chooses,  not  morally  or  mentally  only, 
but  physically  as  well.  The  one  shoulder,  a little 
higher  than  its  mate,  will  not  be  half  so  hard  to  re- 
store to  place  now  as  when  confirmed  in  its  position 
by  long  years  of  a bad  habit,  which  should  never 
have  been  tolerated  a day.  If  the  chest  is  weak 
and  flat,  or  pigeon-breasted,  now  is  the  time  to 
remove  the  defect.  Build  up  the  arms  to  be  strong 
and  comely  now;  accustom  the  chest  and  shoulders 
to  their  proper  place,  whatever  their  owner  is  at ; 
cover  the  back  with  full  and  shapely  muscles  ; get 
the  feet  used  to  the  work  which  comes  so  easy  and 
natural  to  them,  once  they  are  trained  aright ; and 
the  same  boy  who  would  have  grown  up  half-built, 
ungraceful,  and  far  from  strong,  will  now  ripen  into 
a manly,  vigorous,  well-knit  man,  of  sound  mind 
and  body,  familiar  with  the  possibilities  of  that 
body,  with  what  is  the  right  use  and  what  the 
abuse  of  it,  and  knowing  well  how  to  keep  it  in 
that  condition  which  shall  enable  him  to  accom- 
plish the  best  day^s  mental  labour.  And  he  will 
be  far  fitter  to  face  the  privations,  anxieties,  and 
troubles  of  life  in  the  most  successful  way. 

Nor  is  the  rule  at  all  difficult  to  follow.  Little 
by  little  the  boy^s  mind  is  led  along,  until  the 
difficult  problem  in  arithmetic  seems  no  harder  to 
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Lim  than  did  the  adding  of  two  and  two  at  first. 
For  hundreds  of  years  the  mental  training  of  yonth 
has  been  a matter  of  careful  thought  and  study,  and 
no  effort  is  spared  to  secure  the  best  advantages  of 
all  the  teaching  of  the  past.  But  with  that  past 
before  him ; with  its  many  great  men — not  always, 
to  be  sure,  but  so  often — men  whose  bodies  were 
sturdy,  and  equal  to  the  tremendous  tasks  which 
their  great  activity  of  mind  led  them  willingly  to 
assume,  he  is  encouraged  and  urged  to  keep  his 
mind  under  continual  pressure  for  many  hours  daily, 
and  every  incentive  is  brought  to  make  the  most 
of  him  in  this  direction.  And  yet  that  which  would 
have  helped  him  in  almost  every  step  he  took,  which 
would  have  fitted  him  to  stand  with  ease  what 
now  in  a few  years  so  often  breaks  him  down,  is 
totally  ignored  and  left  quite  out  of  sight. 

It  is  plainly  no  fault  of  his.  The  blame  lies 
with  the  system  which,  for  generations  together, 
has  gone  along  so  blindly.  The  life  a farmer’s 
eon  leads  makes  him  strong  and  hearty,  and  when 
his  school-days  are  over  his  work  is  of  such  a sort 
as  to  maintain  all  his  vigour.  The  city  lad  who 
plays  on  the  brick  sidewalks,  born  often  of  half- 
developed  parents,  has  no  daily  tasks  which  bring 
his  muscles  into  vigorous  play,  strengthening  his 
digestion.  Is  there  any  possible  reason  why  the 
city  lad  should  be  favoured  physically  like  the 
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country  boy  ? The  first  bas  every  incentive  for 
daily  exercise,  the  latter  none  at  all. 

There  ought  to  be  no  more  delay  in  this  matter 
of  physical  education  in  the  schools.  Prompt  and 
vigorous  steps  should  be  taken  to  acquaint  every  > 
school-teacher  in  this  country  with  such  exercises 
as  would  quickly  restore  the  misshapen,  insure  an 
erect  carriage,  encourage  habits  of  full  breathing,  ; 
and  strengthen  the  entire  trunk  and  every  limb. 

If  the  teachers  have  not  the  requisite  knowledge 
now,  let  it  at  once  be  acquired.  They,  of  all  per-  ^ 
sons,  are  expected  to  know  how  to  acquire  know-  ; 
ledge,  and  to  aid  others  in  doing  the  same.  As  ! 
soon  as  they  have  gained  even  partial  knowledge  ■ 
of  how  to  effect  these  things,  let  them  lose 
no  time  in  inqyarting  that  knowledge  to  the 
pupil. 

Physical  education  ought  to  be  made  compulsory 
in  every  school  in  this  land.  Have  it  directly  under 
the  eye  and  guidance  of  the  teacher,  and  have  that 
teacher  know  that,  at  the  quarterly  or  semi-annual 
examinations,  reasonable  progress  will  be  expected 
in  this  department  just  as  certainly  as  in  any  other, 
and  if  he  is  not  up  to  his  woi’k,  that  some  one  who  - 
is  will  be  put  in  his  place.  Then  that  progress 
will  surely  come.  It  has  come  already,  where 
the  means  have  been  understood  and  used,  as 
witness  Maclaren  abroad  and  Sargent  here ; and 
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it  brings  such  a benefit  to  the  pupil  that  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  insure  it. 

Scarcely  a week  passes  but  the  press  of  our 
larger  cities  repeats  the  story  of  some  overworked 
man  or  woman  breaking  completely  down  with 
general  debility,  the  body  not  only  a wreck,  but 
too  often  the  mind  as  well.  Had  that  body  been 
early  shaped  and  hardened,  and  made  vigorous — 
as,  for  instance.  Chief  Justice  Marshalhs  father 
looked  to  it  that  his  great  son^s  was — and  the 
habit  formed  of  taking  daily  work,  and  of  the 
right  sort  to  keep  it  so,  and  had  the  importance 
of  that  care  been  impressed  on  the  mind  till  it 
had  fixed  itself  as  firmly  as  the  sense  of  decency 
or  the  need  of  being  clean,  is  it  likely  that  the 
person  would  have  allowed  himself  to  get  so  run 
down,  or,  if  he  did,  to  remain  so  ? 

The  trouble  usually  is  that  the  man  does  not 
know  what  to  do  to  tone  himself  up  and  keep 
himself  equal  to  his  tasks,  or  that  it  needs  but  a 
little  to  effect  this.  He  will  spend  money  like 
water;  he  will  travel  fast  and  far;  he  will  do 
almost  anything,  but  he  knows  no  certain  cure. 
Is  it  not  as  important  to  have  good  health  and 
strength  as  to  figure  or  write  correctly,  to  read 
the  .^neids  or  Homer,  to  pick  up  a smattering  of 
French  or  German  ? Who  is  the  more  likely,  if 
his  life  be  indoor  and  sedentary,  not  to  live  half 
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his  days — he  who  has  never  learned  to  build  and  'I 
strengthen  his  body^  and  keep  it  regulated  and 
healthy^  and  to  know  the  value  of  that  health,  or  ; 
he  who  has  ? ^ 

Is  not  work  which  will  almost  surely  lengthen  ’ 
one^s  life,  and  increase  his  usefulness,  worth  do- 
ing, especially  when  it  takes  but  a very  little 
while  daily  to  do  it,  and  less  yet  when  the  habit 
commenced  in  childhood  ? Go  through  our  public 
and  private  schools,  and  see  how  few  thoroughly  i 
well-built  boys  and  girls  there  are.  Good  points  ' 
are  not  scarce,  but  how  small  the  proportion  of  ^ 
the  deep-chested,  the  well-made,  and  robust,  who  - 
give  good  promise  of  making  strong  and  healthy  ' 
men  and  women  ! Fortunately  there  is  nothing 
really  difficult  in  the  work  of  strengthening  the 
weak,  making  the  somewhat  crooked  straight,  of 
symmetrizing  the  partially  developed  ; indeed,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is,  when  once  understood, 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  easy.  More  than  all  this, 
it  is  a work  which  the  teacher  will  find  that  almost 
every  scholar  will  take  hold  of,  not,  as  in  many 
other  branches,  with  reluctance,  but  with  alacrity ; • 
and  it  is  always  pleasant  teaching  those  v/ho  are 
eager  to  learn. 

But  a little  time  each  day  is  needed,  never  over 
half  an  hour  of  actual  work  in-doors  and  an  hour 
out-of-doors.  Suppose  a teacher  has  forty  pupils,  i 
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and  that  thirty  of  them  have  either  weak  or  indif- 
ferent chests.  Ijet  her  form  a chest-class  out  of  the 
thirty^  and,  for  ten  minutes  a day,  let  them  prac- 
tise exercises  aimed  exclusively  to  enlarge  and 
develope  the  chest.  Some  of  such  exercises  will 
be  pointed  out  on  page  245.  Begin  very  gradually, 
so  mildly  that  the  weakest  chest  there  shall  have 
no  ache  or  pain  from  the  exercise.  For  the  first 
week  do  that  same  work,  and  that  much  of  it  daily, 
and  no  more;  but  do  it  carefully,  and  do  not  miss 
a stroke.  Let  this  exercise  come  at  the  appointed 
hour,  as  certainly  as  any  other  study.  The  second 
week  make  the  work  a trifle  harder,  or  longer,  or 
both.  In  this,  and  in  every  exercise,  insist,  as  far 
as  possible,  on  an  erect  carriage  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  frequently  point  out  their  value.  Insist, 
further,  on  the  pupiFs  always  inhaling  as  large,  and 
full,  and  slow  breaths  as  he  can,  seeing  to  it  that 
every  air-cell  is  brought  into  vigorous  play.  Be 
careful  that  he  or  she  does  not,  without  your  know- 
ledge, get  hold  of  heavier  apparatus,  or  try  more 
difficult  exercise  in  the  same  direction,  before  the 
muscles  are  trained  to  take  it.  Overdoing  is  not 
only  useless,  and  sure  to  bring  stiffness  and  aches, 
but  it  is  in  it  that  any  danger  lies,  never  in  light 
and  simple  work,  adapted  to  the  pupiFs  present 
strength,  and  done  uuder  the  teacher’s  eye,  or  in 
heavier  work  after  he  has  been  trained  gradually 
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up  to  it.  Now,  when  a fortnight  has  gone  by,  use 
a little  heavier  weights ; stay  at  the  work  without 
w'eights  a little  longer,  or  draw  the  pulley-weight 
a few  more  strokes  daily,  never  forgetting  to  hold 
the  head  and  neck  erect.  , 

Will  dumb-bells  and  weight-boxes  be  necessary? 
Yes,  or  their  equivalents.  If  the  former  cannot  be 
had,  flat-irons  or  cobble-stones  of  the  same  weight 
will  do  pretty  well,  and  sand-bags  can  be  used  in 
the  weight- boxes  when  pear-shaped  weights  or 
packed-boxes  are  scarce.  It  is  a very  small 
matter  to  supply  a school  with  light  dumb-bells, 
when  they  cost  but  flve  cents  a pound,  and  when, 
if  necessary  to  retrench,  a quarter  as  many  pairs  of 
them  as  there  are  scholars  will  suffice.  As  will  be 
shown  in  a later  chapter,  there  is  a very  wide 
variety  of  exercises  which  could  be  practised  in  a 
schoolroom,  which  do  not  need  one  centos  worth  of  ? 
apparatus.  They  simply  need  to  be  known,  and  j 
then  faithfully  practised,  and  most  gratifying  < 
results  are  sure.  In  large  cities  it  would  be  well  \ 
to  have  all  the  teachers  instructed  by  a competent 
master  in  the  various  exercises  which  they  could  so 
readily  teach  in  school,  and  which  would  prove  so  ; 
beneficial  to  the  scholars.  London  is  already  ahead 
of  us  in  this  direction.  Harper’s  Weeldy  of 
February  8th,  1879,  says  : ^^The  London  School 
Board  has  appointed  Miss  Lofving,  at  a salary  of  ? 
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fifteen  hundred  dollars  a year,  as  superintendent 
of  ‘ physical  education  ’ in  the  girls’  schools.” 

A man  like  Dr.  Sargent,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Gymnasium,  in  New  York,  could  easily,  in  a few 
half-hour  lessons,  instruct  the  two  thousand  or 
more  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  in 
the  simpler,  and  yet  very  valuable  exercises.  They 
would  be  then  well  qualified,  in  turn,  to  instruct 
all  the  pupils,  and  to  so  grade  their  exercises  as 
to  adapt  the  work  to  all.  The  ordinary  gymnastic 
instructor,  as  years  have  shown,  in  most  of  our 
gymnasiums,  lets  the  pupil  do  about  as  he  has  a 
mind  to.  This  would  be  just  about  as  effective  as 
if  the  same  rule  was  followed  out  in  mental  train- 
ing. But  men  like  Sargent,  strict  disciplinarians, 
trained  physicians,  and  practical  gymnasts  as  well, 
are  far  too  scarce  among  us,  and  his  is  a field 
which  many  of  our  young  physicians  might  enter 
with  prospects  of  doing  very  great  good  in  the 
community  in  which  they  live. 

Let  the  school  commissioners  of  each  State  look 
to  this  matter  at  once.  Let  them  insist  that  each 
teacher  shall  forthwith  obtain  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  properly  instruct  and  bring  forward 
every  pupil  in  his  or  her  class.  A knowledge 
should  be  had  of  the  exact  kind  and  amount  of 
work  requisite  for  a class  of  a certain  age.  Let 
some  suitable  person  or  persons  be  appointed  in 
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the  cities  to  supervise  this  branch  of  education,  and 
see  that  the  teachers  are  thoroughly  qualified.  Let 
the  scholar  understand  that  his  body  can  be  trained 
exactly  as  well  as  his  mind,  and  that  the  sound 
health  of  both  is  intimately  connected  with  having 
it  so  trained.  Let  the  school-hours  be  so  arianged 
that  ten  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  morning 
session,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  shall  be  allotted 
to  this  branch.  See  what  Maclaren  did  for  the 
Eadley  and  Magdalen  boys  in  one  hour  a iveek ! seo 
what  Sargent " did  in  our  country  for  two  hundred 
youth  in  two  hours  a week,  and  with  wooden 
dumb-bells,  very  light  clubs,  and  a few  pulley- 
weights  at  that ! Let  people  at  once  and  for  ever 
get  rid  of  the  notion  that  this  exercise  is  a mere 
j3lay-spell,  or  that  it  is  only  good  to  make  athletes 
or  acrobats.  It  is  as  much  a branch  of  education 
as  any  taught  in  our  schools  to-day ; and  who  will 
question  that,  if  such  uniform  and  splendid  pro- 
gress was  made  in  each  school  as  was  made  in 
the  cases  just  cited,  and  in  different  instances, 
with  at  first  such  unpromising  pupils,  the  brief 
twenty  minutes  daily  so  spent  would  be  as  well 
spent  and  as  valuable  to  each  pupil  as  any  other 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  of  his  day  ? It  should 
no  more  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  their  usual 
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play  than  any  other  hi’anch  is.  It  is  a matter  of 
progress  and  development,  in  a way  highly 
important  to  every  scholar,  and  should  be  so 
treated,  and  the  child^s  play-hours  should  be  iu  no 
way  curtailed  to  accomplish  it. 

Superintendent  Philbrick,  of  the  Boston  schools, 
is  a man  of  long  experience  in  most  matters  con- 
nected with  schools,  their  management,  and  wants. 
This  gentleman  has  lately  received,  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  high  honour  for  his  accomplishments 
in  this  direction.  But  are  the  schools  of  Boston 
to-day  taking  the  care  they  ought  to  and  could 
so  easily  take  to  make  the  children  healthy  and 
vigorous  ? Let  Mr.  Philbrick  set  about  introduc- 
ing into  every  public  school  in  that  city  such  a 
system  of  physical  education  as  shall  effect,  for 
example,  simply  what  Maclaren  effected,  what 
Sargent  effected  and  is  now  effecting,  and  no  more. 
Let  him  stick  to  his  task  as  persistently,  if  need 
be,  as  Stanley  stayed  at  his  infinitely  harder  one, 
until  every  boy  or  girl  who  is  graduated  from  a 
Boston  school  has  a strong,  shapely,  and  healthy 
body,  and  knows  what  did  much  to  make  it  so, 
and  what  will  keep  it  so.  Then  the  east  wind  may 
blow  over  that  good  city,  even  until  no  gilding 
remains  on  the  State-house  dome,  and  the  formerly 
weak  throats  and  lungs  will  not  mind  it  any  more 
than  they  do  the  gentlest  southern  zephyr.  Mr. 
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Pliilbrick  can  feel,  when  he  looks  over  his  lifers 
work,  that  he  has  accomplished  a thing  for  the 
scholars  of  his  charge,  and  introduced  a public 
benefit,  which  will  redound  to  his  credit  as  long 
as  the  city  stands.  There  is  no  more  need  of 
Americans  having  poor  legs  than  Englishmen. 
There  is  no  more  need  of  a boy’s  chest  remaining 
a slim  and  half-built  affair  at  the  Brimmer  School, 
or  the  Boston  Latin  School,  than  there  was  at 
Hadley. 

When  the  good  work  is  commenced,  when 
other  cities  begin  to  send  their  delegates  and 
committees  to  watch  methods,  progress,  and 
results — to  take  steps  to  secure  the  same  benefits 
tor  their  own  schools — then  the  admirable  example 
Boston  has  set  in  leading  off  in  this  direction 
will  be  better  understood.  Then  all  will  wonder 
w'hy  so  simple,  so  sensible,  so  effective  a course, 
conducive  to  present  and  future  health  and  well- 
being, had  not  been  thought  of  and  been  carried 
out  long  ago. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHAT  A GYMNASIUM  MIGHT  BE  AND  DO. 

Few  colleges  of  any  pi’etension  have  not  some  sort 
of  a gymnasium — indeed,  hold  it  out  to  parents 
as  one  of  the  attractions.  There  is  a building, 
and  it  has  apparatus  in  it.  The  former  often  costs 
twice  as  much  as  needs  be;  the  latter  may  be  well 
made,  and  well  suited  to  its  purpose,  or  may  not — 
in  fact,  more  frequently  is  not.  Instead  of  having 
apparatus  graded,  so  as  to  have  some  for  the  slim 
and  weak,  some  for  the  stout  and  broad,  too  often 
one  pair  of  parallel  bars  or  one  size  of  rowing- 
weight  must  suffice  for  all.  Frequently  the  ap- 
paratus getting  loose  or  worn,  or  out  of  repair, 
remains  so.  The  director  is  little  more  than  a 
janitor,  and  is  so  regarded.  In  many  instances  ho 
does  so  little  as  to  render  this  opinion  a just  one. 
Imperfect  ventilation,  and  in  winter  lack  of  proper 
warmth,  help  to  make  it  unattractive.  The  newly- 
arrived  Freshman  is  generally  run  down  and  thin 
from  overwork  in  preparing  himself  for  college. 
Many  a time,  when  much  work  was  telling  on  him, 
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he  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  in  the 
college  gymnasium,  with  his  fellow-students  about 
him  all  eagerly  at  work,  he  would  soon  pick  up 
the  strength  he  had  lost,  and  perhaps  come  to  be, 
in  time,  as  strong  as  this  or  that  fellow,  a few 
years  his  senior,  the  fame  of  whose  athletic  exploits 
was  more  than  local. 

As  a rule,  the  American  student  is  not  very 
strong  on  entering  college.  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  said,  a few^  years  ago,  of  a majority  of 
those  coming  into  that  university,  for  instance, 
that  they  had  “ undeveloped  muscles,  a bad 
carriage,  and  an  impaired  digestion,  without  skill 
in  out-of-door  games,  and  unable  to  ride,  row, 
swim,  or  shoot.^^ 

The  student  is  usually  inerect,  and  really  needs 
setting  up  ” quite  as  much  as  the  newly  arrived 
“ pleb  ” at  West  Point.  But  does  he  get  it  ? No. 
If  coming  from  good  stock,  stronger  than  the 
average,  and  it  happens  to  be  a year  when  there 
is  much  interest  in  athletics,  the  rowing  men  or 
the  base-bailor  foot-ball  fellows  will  be  after  him. 
If  they  capture  him,  he  will  get  plenty  of  work — 
more  than  enough — but  in  one  single  rut.  If  he 
knows  something  of  the  allurements  of  these  sports, 
and  desires  to  steer  clear  of  them,  and  be  a reading 
man,  still  not  to  neglect  his  body,  he  is  at  a loss 
how  to  go  to  work.  He  finds  a house  full  of  ap- 
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paratus,  and  does  not  know  how  to  ase  it.  He 
sees  the  boating  and  ball  men  hard  at  it^  but  on 
their  hobbies,  and  looks  about  for  something  else 
to  do.  He  finds  no  other  class  of  fellows  working 
with  any  vim,  save  those  eager  to  show  well  as 
gymnasts.  He  falls  in  with  these,  takes  nearly 
as  much  work  the  first  day  as  they  do,  which  is 
ten  times  too  much  for  him,  quite  out  of  con- 
dition as  he  is.  He  becomes  sore  all  over  for  two 
or  three  days ; has  no  special  ambition,  after  all, 
to  be  a gymnast ; and,  ten  to  one,  throws  up  the 
whole  business  disgusted. 

In  the  warmer  months  even  the  oarsmen  and 
ball-players  work  out-of-doors,  and,  except  a little 
brush  by  the  new-comers  during  the  first  month 
or  so,  he  finds  the  place  deserted.  At  the  start 
there  was  nobody  to  receive  him,  place  him,  and  to 
encourage  and  invite  him  on.  If  naturally  per- 
sistent, and  he  sticks  to  it  awhile,  he  gropes  about 
in  a desultory  way,  now  trying  this  and  now  that, 
until,  neither  increasing  in  size  nor  strength  so 
fast  as  he  had  expected,  he  prefers  to  spend  his 
spai’e  hours  in  more  attractive  fields,  and  so  drops 
the  gymnasium,  as  many  have  done  befoi’e  him. 

He  has  no  more  given  it  a fair  trial  than  he 
would  have  his  chemistry  had  he  treated  it  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  not  his  fault,  for  ho  knew  no 
better.  The  v/hole  method  of  bringing  up  most 
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American  boys  does  almost  nothing  to  fit  the 
average  boy  for  even  the  simpler  work  of  the  gym- 
nasium^  let  alone  its  more  advanced  steps.  Often, 
in  the  university  gymnasium,  you  will  see  fellows 
actually  so  weak  in  the  arms  that  they  can  hardly 
get  up  in  the  parallel  bars,  and  rest  their  weight 
on  their  hands  alone,  much  less  go  through  them 
clear  to  the  other  end.  It  is  a pretty  suggestive 
commentary  on  the  way  these  establishments  are 
conducted  that  the  men  so  lamentably  deficient 
are  by  no  means  all  from  the  new  comers,  but  often 
those  who  have  nearly  completed  their  course. 

Yet  here  is  a school  which,  rightly  used,  would 
do  the  average  student  more  good,  and  would  fit 
him  better  for  his  life’s  duties,  than  any  other  one 
branch  in  the  whole  curriculum. 

But  a few  years  since  a son  of  a lawyer  of 
national  reputation,  a highly  gifted  youth,  made  a 
most  brilliant  record  at  one  of  our  best  known 
colleges.  All  who  knew  him  conceded  him  a 
distinguished  future;  and  yet  he  was  hardly  well 
out  of  college  when  he  took  away  his  life.  Had 
there  been  a reasonable,  sensible  allowance  of 
daily  muscular  work,  had  the  overtaxed  brain  been 
let  rest  awhile,  and  vigour  cultivated  in  other  di- 
rections, the  rank,  the  general  average,  might  have 
been  a trifle  lower,  but  a most  efficient  man  saved 
for  a long  and  honourable  life.  And  yet  every  col- 
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lege  has  men  who  are  practically  following  this 
one^s  plan,  overworking  their  brains,  cutting  off 
both  ends  of  the  night,  forcing  their  mental  pace, 
till  even  the  casual  observer  sees  that  they  cannot 
stand  it  long,  and  must  break  down  before  their 
real  lifers  race  is  well  begun.  Now,  however  ex- 
ceptional may  be  the  talents  such  a man  has,  does 
not  his  course  show  either  dense  ignorance  of  how 
to  take  care  of  himself,  or  a lack  of  something 
which  would  be  worth  far  more  than  brilliant 
talents— namely,  common  sense? 

Ought  there  not  to  be  some  department  in  a 
college  designed  to  bring  round  mental  develop- 
ment, where  the  authorities  would  step  in  and 
prevent  this  suicidal  course  ? Oh,  but  there  are 
such  and  such  lectures  on  health.  Yes  ; and  in 
most  instances  you  might  as  well  try  and  teach  a 
boy  to  write  by  merely  talking  to  him,  taking 
care  all  the  time  that  he  have  no  pen  or  pencil  in 
his  hand.  It  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  college 
faculties  are  not  more  alive  to  the  defects  of  the 
gymnasium  conducted  right  under  their  very  eyes. 
In  every  other  branch  they  require  a definite  and 
specific  progress  during  a given  time,  an  ability  to 
pass  successfully  periodical  examinations  which 
shall  show  that  progress,  and,  if  the  pupil  fails,  io 
tells  on  his  general  standing,  and  is  an  element 
which  determines  whether  he  is  to  remain  in  college. 
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Bat  in  tlie  gymnasium  there  is  nothing  of  the 
sort,  and  in  many  cases  the  young  man  need  not 
step  into  it  once  during  the  four  years  unless  he 
likes.  This  state  of  things  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  too  many  of  the  professors  in  our 
colleges  do  not  know  anything  about  a gymnasium, 
and  what  it  can  do  for  a man.  Indeed,  often,  if 
from  practical  experience  they  were  better  up  in 
this  knowledge,  it  would  beneficially  affect  the 
reputation  of  their  college  as  a live  institution. 

Nor  is  the  director,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  right  sort  of  man  for  his  place.  Either  the 
faculty  have  no  conception  what  they  do  need  here, 
or  they  effectually  drive  off  the  man  they  ought  to 
have  by  starving  him.  Professors’  salaries  are  gen- 
erally small  enough,  but  the  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium seldom  gets  half  so  much  as  the  poorest 
paid  of  his  brother  professors.  Indeed,  the  latter 
do  not  regard  him  as  an  equal  at  all,  and  until 
they  do  so  with  good  reason,  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  improvement  in  this  direction.  A doctor 
as  ill  up  to  his  work  as  the  average  college  gym- 
nasium director  would  soon  be  without  a patient. 

Nor  are  the  gymnasiums  of  our  cities  and  towns 
much  better  off.  New  York  city  to-day,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  is  utterly  without  a gymnasium 
worthy  of  her.  Two  of  the  best  known  are  situ- 
ated, one  far  below  the  street  level,  the  other 
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directly  over  a stable,  and  formerly  at  least,  if  not 
still,  a very  redolent  stable  at  that.  There  is  gen- 
erally plenty  of  apparatus,  most  of  which  is  good 
enough ; but  the  boy  or  man  who  comes  to  use  it 
finds  at  once  the  same  things  wanting  as  does  the 
student  in  the  college  gymnasium.  If  he  can 
already  raise  a heavy  dumb-bell  over  his  head  with 
his  right  hand,  he  may,  and  often  does,  go  on  in- 
creasing his  power  in  this  single  direction,  but  in 
years  actually  gains  little  or  no  size  or  strength 
in  his  other  arm,  his  legs,  or  any  other  part  of  his 
body.  No  one  stops  him,  or  even  gives  him  an  idea 
of  the  folly  of  his  course ; indeed,  no  one  has  the 
power  to  do  so.  Ordinarily,  the  place  is  kept  by 
a man  simply  to  make  a living.  This  secured,  his 
ambition  dies.  He  may  be  a boxer  or  an  acrobat, 
or  even  a fair  general  gymnast.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  an  instance 
where  the  instructor  has  either  devised  a plan  of 
class  exercise  which  has  proved  attractive,  or  in 
a given  time  has  brought  about  a decided  increase 
in  size  and  strength  to  a majority  of  his  pupils  in 
a specific  and  needed  direction. 

College  rowing  and  base-ball,  while  often  un- 
questionably benefiting  those  who  took  part  in 
them,  have  been  found  to  work  detrimentally,  but 
in  a way,  as  will  be  shown  in  a moment,  certainly 
not  expected  by  the  public.  The  colleges  in  this 
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country  which  pay  most  attention  to  rowing  are 
Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  and  Columbia.  It  is  well 
known  than  in  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  uni-  ] 
versities  the  men  who  row  are  numbered  by  hun-  • 
dreds ; that  over  twenty  eight-oared  crews  alone,  to  ^ 
say  nothing  of  other  classes,  are  sometimes  on  the 
river  at  once,  and  that  the  problem  for  the  ^Var-  J 
sity  captain  is  not,  as  here,  to  find  eight  men  all  ! 
fitted  for  places  in  the  boat,  but,  out  of  many  fit,  • 
to  tell  which  to  take.  For  years  the  American  j 
press  has  reported  the  performances  of  our  student  '■ 
oarsmen  even  oftener  and  more  fully  than  the  Eng-  ^ 
lish  non-sporting  papers  those  of  their  own  oars-  I 
men,  so  that  they  have  filled  a larger  space  in  the  v 
public  eye.  Men  naturallj'-  thought  that  the  iute-  ^ 
rest  among  the  students  themselves  was  well-nigh  | 
universal,  and  many  fathers  expressed  misgivings  I 
about  sending  sons  to  institutions  where  the  regular  j 
curriculum  seemed  a secondary  matter,  and  per-  ^ 
formance  in  athletic  contests  the  chief  thingf. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  whole  idea  is  • 
an  egi’egious  mistake.  Most  of  the  students  do  v 
take  some  interest  in  these  contests,  but  it  goes  r 
no  farther  than  talking  somewhat  about  them,  and  ‘ 
viewing  them  when  they  come  off’,  and  perhaps 
betting  the  amount  of  their  term-bills  on  them. 

The  number  who  actually  take  part,  either  in  the 
racing  or  the  ball  matches,  or  in  trying  for  a 
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cliance  in  them,  is  ridiculously  small.  Dr.  Sar- 
gent says  that  at  Yale  College^  where  he  has  been 
for  six  years  instructor  in  physical  culture,  they 
actually  do  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  students,  while  five  per  cent,  will  in- 
clude every  man  in  college  who  takes  active  work 
at  the  gymnasium,  on  the  river,  or  the  ball-field  ! 
Any  one  familiar  with  American  college  athletics 
knows  that  the  proportion  of  students  who  either 
play  ball  or  row  is  probably,  taking  year  and 
year  together,  about  as  great  at  Yale  as  anywhere 
in  the  country. 

Surprising  as  these  figures  are,  they  prove 
conclusively  that  the  present  system  of  college 
athletics,  so  far  as  it  assumes  to  benefit  the 
students  at  large,  or  even  a tithe  of  them,  is  an 
utter  failure.  Here,  then,  instead  of  the  supposed 
advance  in  the  general  physical  culture  over  that 
of  years  ago,  there  has  been  almost  no  advance. 
There  are  a few  men  who  devote  much  time  and 
attention  to  severe  athletics,  more  than  there  is  any 
need  of,  and  become  skilled  and  famous  at  them, 
but  the  great  majority  do  little  or  nothing.  Better 
ideas  they  doubtless  have  of  what  is  and  what  is  not 
creditable  performance  among  the  athletes,  and  also 
as  to  the  progress  that  can  be  made  in  muscular 
development  by  direct  and  steady  work.  But  that 
progress  and  that  work  they  have  no  share  in. 
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The  very  natural  result  follows,  that  the  great 
majority  of  students,  at  graduation,  average  no 
better  in  size,  strength,  health,  vigour,  endurance, 
or  stamina  than  those  of  a generation  ago,  or  are 
any  fitter  to  stand  successfully  the  wear  and  tear  of 
their  life’s  work.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they 
are  physically  as  well  fitted  for  what  is  before  them 
as  the  previous  generation  were ; for  in  the  latter 
case  probably  more  came  from  farms  and  homes 
where  much  manual  labour  was  necessary,  while 
now  a greater  fraction  are  from  the  cities,  or  are  the 
sons  of  parents  whose  occupation  is  mainly  seden- 
tary. Yet  in  that  day  gymnasiums  at  the  colleges 
were  almost  unknown,  while  now  they  are  general. 

Does  the  gymnasium,  then,  pay  ? Yes,  like  a 
bath-tub — if  used,  and  used  sensibly ; but  if  not, 
not.  Then,  as  it  is  used  so  little,  is  it  worth 
having  ? 

At  Harvard,  for  instance,  to-day  there  is  in  pro- 
cess of  erection,  at  great  expense,  a gymnasium 
which,  when  finished,  will  doubtless  be  the  most 
costly  building  of  the  sort  in  this  country,  and 
very  possibly  the  best  appointed  as  well.  But 
unless  there  is  introduced  some  sensible  and 
vigorous  system  of  bringing  the  students  regu- 
larly there,  and  working  them  while  they  are  there, 
it  will  almost  surely  prove  a failure,  and  accom- 
plish little  or  no  more  good  than  did  the  old  one. 
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Now  suppose^  first,  that  this  new  institntion  is  to 
be  carried  on  with  no  more  vigour  or  good  sense 
than  its  predecessors.  Next,  suppose  that,  opposite 
this  expensive  affair,  on  some  neighbouring  field, 
there  were  built  a commodious  shed,  costing  per- 
haps one-tenth  as  much  as  its  more  pretentious 
rival ; strongly  framed,  weather-tight,  sensibly 
arranged,  well-lit,  and  comfortably  warmed ; large 
enough,  too,  to  admit,  at  the  edge  of  the  main  room, 
of  a running  track  of  say  twenty  laps  to  the  mile. 
In  an  L adjoining  let  there  be  ample  and  well- ven- 
tilated dressing-rooms,  a locker  for  each  student, 
and  sufiicient  washing  facilities  to  meet  the  demand. 
Suppose  the  ordinary  sorts  of  apparatus  were  there, 
but  made  with  great  care,  and  of  the  proportions 
skilled  gymnasts  have  found  most  suitable.  Let 
there  be,  besides,  all  newly-invented  appliances 
which  have  proved  valuable,  such  as  the  twenty 
or  more  Dr.  Sargent  has  introduced,  and  any 
other  good  ones  as  well.  Suppose,  too,  that 
heavy  weights  for  lifting,  and  all  heavy  clubs  and 
dumb-bells,  were  carefully  excluded. 

On  the  walls  there  should  be  casts  and  drawings, 
showing  well-proportioned  and  well-developed 
arms,  legs,  and  trunks,  and  a brief  statement  with 
each  of  the  various  measurements  and  proportions, 
and  the  ages  of  the  men  from  whom  they  were 
taken ; and,  if  possible,  the  sort  and  amount  of 
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work  done  by  eacb  in  their  progress.  These  need 
by  no  means  be  all  modern.  Greece  and  Rome, 
Troy  and  Pompeii,  could  furnish  their  quota. 

Suppose  the  director  at  once,  on  the  joining  of  a 
pupil,  recorded,  on  a page  set  apart  specially  in  his 
register,  the  age,  height,  general  physical  charac- 
teristics, weight,  girth  of  calf,  thigh,  hips,  waist, 
lower  chest,  upper  chest — both  at  rest  and  inflated 
— neck,  upper  arm — extended  and  drawn  up — and 
the  forearm,  hand,  and  wrist,  taking  care  to  note 
the  time  of  day  the  measurements  were  made,  and 
also  obtaining  a photograph  of  the  man  as  he  then 
appeared  in  exercising  costume.  Suppose  that,  out- 
side of  the  ordinary  requirements  as  to  method, 
decorum,  order  of  using  apparatus,  and  so  on,  the 
director  refused  to  take  any  pupil  who  would  not 
expressly  agree  to  two  things  : first,  to  be  at  the 
gymnasium,  stripped  and  ready  for  work,  exactly 
at  such  a moment,  four  days  out  of  the  seven ; 
second,  to  obey  implicitly  the  director's  orders, 
both  as  to  what  work  he  should  do,  and  what  omit. 

Suppose  the  director's  training  had  been  such 
that  he  could  tell  at  once,  both  from  the  looks  and 
measurements  of  the  man,  where  he  was  physically 
lacking,  and  that  he  so  arranged  his  classes  that 
all  whose  left  hands  were  weaker  than  their  right 
had  left-handed  work  only  until  they  were  equal- 
ized up ; that  weak  thighs,  calves,  abdominal  mus- 
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cleSj  chests,  and  backs  bad  special  work  given 
them,  bringing  the  desired  parts  directly  into 
play,  lightly  as  each  needed  at  first,  and  then 
gradually  working  upward,  the  stronger  parts, 
meanwhile,  being  at  rest.  Suppose  this  wei’e  con- 
tinued until,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  often  long 
before  it,  it  is  found  that  one  arm  is  now  as  strong 
as  the  other,  that  the  gain  in  girth  at  almost 
every  measurement  is  nearly  or  all  of  an  inch,  and 
at  some  even  two  or  more  inches. 

Suppose  a series  of  exercises,  aimed  directly  to 
enlarge  and  strengthen  the  respiratory  power, 
were  given  to  all,  and  every  one,  also,  had  a few 
minutes  each  day  of  ‘‘setting  up,’^  and  other 
work  aimed  not  so  much  to  add  size  and  strength 
as  to  make  the  crooked  straight ; to  point  out  and 
insist  on  a proper  carriage  of  the  head,  the  neck, 
the  shoulders,  the  arms,  the  whole  trunk,  and  the 
knees;  and  to  show  each  pupil  what  length  of  step 
best  suited  him,  and  which  he  ought  to  take. 

Suppose  that  the  director  showed  at  once  that 
he  not  only  knew  what  to  do  all  through,  but 
how  to  do  it,  and  so  promptly  won  the  confidence 
of  those  he  sought  to  instruct  and  benefit. 

Is  there  any  question  in  which  of  these  two 
institutions  the  young  man  would  make  the  most 
desirable  progress  ? The  first  building  and  appa- 
ratus might  be  grand,  fitted  up  with  nearly  all 
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that  could  be  desired,  but  the  gymnasium  lacked 
a master-head  who  should  show  its  possibilities. 
Gymnasium  and  apparatus  were  like  an  engine 
without  steam.  The  second  building  was  not  of 
much  account  as  a building,  but  quite  all  that 
was  needed  for  the  real  end  in  view.  The  London 
Rowing-club  boat-houses  were  for  a long  time 
mere  sheds,  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day 
with  the  tasteful  stone  boat-houses  along  the 
Schuylkill,  for  instance ; but  those  same  plain 
sheds  have  for  many  years  turned  out  amateur 
oarsmen  who  could  row  down  any  in  the  world. 

And  what  a benefit  a gymnasium  conducted  on 
some  plan  similar  to  that  above  suggested  would 
be  to  any  college  or  university  ! And  yet  almost 
any  college,  even  of  limited  means,  could  afford  it. 
Change  the  plan  a little,  and  make  the  attendance 
by  all  students  just  as  it  is  in  other  branches — 
just  as  it  is  at  West  Point  in  horseback  practice — 
compulsory.  Give  the  director  a salary  adequate 
to  secure  a first-class  man  in  his  calling — not 
merely  an  accomplished  gymnast,  acrobat,  boxer, 
or  fencer,  but  an  educated  physician,  the  peer  of 
any  of  his  brother-members  of  the  faculty,  fond  of 
his  calling,  fond  of  the  field  before  him,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  plainer  kinds  of  gymnastics 
and  of  acrobatic  work,  and  a good  boxer,  an  in- 
structor especially  quick  in  detecting  the  physical 
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defects  in  liis  pupil,  in  knowing  what  exercise 
will  cure  them,  zealous  in  interesting  him,  in  en- 
couraginghim  on — what  incalculable  good  he  could 
do  ? Every  student  in  that  college  would  pi’acti- 
cally  have  to  be  made  over.  Long  before  the  four 
years,  or  even  one  of  them,  were  through,  that  in- 
structor would  have  made  all  the  men  erect  (as  is 
daily  being  done  with  the  W est  Pointer) . But  his 
pupils,  instead  of  being  like  the  latter,  developed 
simply  in  those  muscles  which  his  business  called 
into  play,  would  each  be  well  developed  all  over, 
would  each  be  up  to  what  a well-built  man  of  his 
years  and  size  ought  to  be  in  the  way  of  strength, 
and  skill,  and  staying  powers,  and — a most  im- 
portant thing — would  know  what  he  could  do,  and 
what  he  could  not ; and  so  would  not,  as  is  now 
every  day  the  case  with  many,  attempt  physical 
efforts  long  before  he  was  fitted  for  them. 

If  he  wanted  to  go  into  racing,  the  director 
would  be  his  best  friend,  and  would  point  out  to 
him  that  the  only  safe  way  to  get  one^s  heart  and 
lungs  used  to  the  violent  action  which  they  must 
undergo  in  racing,  especially  after  the  racer  gets 
tired,  would  be  by  gradually  increasing  his  speed 
from  slow  up  to  the  desired  pace,  instead  of,  as 
too  often  happens,  getting  up  to  racing  pace 
before  he  is  half  fit  for  it. 

But  he  would  also  show  him  how  one-sided  it 
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would  make  liim,  developing  some  parts,  and  let- 
ting others  remain  idle  and  fall  behind  in  develop- 
ment, and — more  important  still — how  brief  and 
ephemeral  was  the  fame  which  he  was  working 
for,  and  the  risks  of  overdoing  which  it  entailed. 

Let  one  college  in  this  land  graduate  each  year  a 
class  of  which  every  man  has  an  erect  carriage  and 
mien,  has  the  legs  and  arms,  the  back  and  chest, 
not  of  a Hercules,  not  of  a prize  racer  or  fighter, 
but  of  a hale,  comely,  strong,  and  well-propor- 
tioned man,  and  see  how  well  it  would  pay.  Bear 
in  mind  that  an  hour  a day  put  in  in  the  right 
way  and  at  the  right  work  will  effect  all  this  in  far 
less  time  than  four  years  of  trying.  The  hardest 
reading  man  can  readily  spare  the  time  for  it,  espe- 
cially if  he  must.  What ! would  it  take  him  from 
the  thin,  cadaverous  fellow  he  too  often  is,  and  do 
all  that  for  him  ? Beyond  all  doubt  it  would.  Such 
vigorous  work  would  soon  sharpen  his  appetite, 
and  he  would  find  that,  eat  all  he  liked,  he  could 
digest  it  promptly,  and  would  feel  all  the  better  for 
his  generous  living.  The  generous  living  has  fed 
muscles  now  vigorously  used ; they  have  been  en- 
larged and  strengthened;  the  )egs,which  never  used 
to  try  to  jump  a cubit  high,  even,  once  in  the  whole 
year,  now  carry  their  owner  safely  over  a four-rail 
fence,  and  perhaps  another  rail,  or  even  two  of  them. 
The  lungs,  which  were  scarcely  half  expanded. 
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now  have  every  air-cell  thoroughly  filled  for  at 
least  one  entire  hour  daily — an  excellent  thing  for 
weak  lungs.  Correct  positions  of  standing,  sitting, 
walking,  and  running  being  now  well  known  and 
understood,  the  lungs  get  more  air  into  them 
than  formerly,  even  when  their  owner  is  at  rest. 
Another  effect  of  it  all  is  shown  in  a decidedly 
more  vigorous  circulation,  and  the  consequent 
exhilaration  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  no  matter 
whether  the  work  in  hand  is  mental  or  physical. 

But  will  not  this  hour^s  work  dull  him  mentally? 
It  may  be  proper  to  digress  for  a moment  and  see 
if  it  will.  Of  men  who  have  done  just  this  kind 
and  amount  of  work — this  work  aimed  at  every 
part  of  the  body — we  find  no  i^ecord,  simply  be- 
cause, as  we  have  already  shown,  considerable  as 
the  increased  interest  is  in  physical  culture  and 
development,  this  plan  of  reaching  all  the  parts 
and  being  just  to  all,  has  scarcely  been  tried.  But 
abundant  ])roof  that  some  physical  exercise  will 
not  dull  the  man,  but  even  brighten  him,  can  be 
had  without  difficulty.  A momenCs  reflection  will 
show  that  a mind  ever  on  the  stretch  must,  like  a 
bow  so  kept,  be  the  worse  for  it,  and  that  the  strain 
must  be  occasionally  slacked.  There  are  two  ways 
of  slacking  it.  Both  the  physician  and  experience 
tell  us  that  nothing  rests  a tired  brain  like  sensible, 
physical  exercise,  except,  of  course,  sleep. 
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When  in  active  use/^  says  Mitchell,  ^^the  think- 
ing organs  become  full  of  blood,  and,  as  Dr.  Lom- 
bard has  shown,  rise  in  temperature,  while  the  feet 
and  hands  become  cold.  Nature  meant  that  for 
their  work  they  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  sup- 
plied with  food;  next,  that  they  should  have  certain 
intervals  of  rest  to  rid  themselves  of  the  excess  of 
blood  accumulated  during  their  periods  of  activity; 
and  this  is  to  be  done  by  sleep,  and  also  by  bring- 
ing into  play  the  physical  machinery  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  muscles — that  is  to  say,  by  exercise 
which  flushes  the  parts  engaged  in  it,  and  so 
depletes  the  brain.’’^  ‘ 

Here,  then,  some  physical  exercise  will  rest  his 
brain,  and  fit  it  for  more  and  better  work.  But 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  so  much  as  is  called 
for  in  the  hour.  Happily,  however,  there  is  no 
lack  of  instances  where  work,  quite  as  vigorous, 
though  not  as  well  directed,  has  accompanied  men- 
tal work  of  a very  high  order,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances has  been  a help  rather  than  a hindrance. 
Instead  of  one  hour  a day,  Napoleon  for  years  was 
in  the  saddle  several  hours  almost  daily,  but  we 
never  heard  that  it  clogged  his  mind.  Charles 
O’ Conor,  always  fond  of  long  walks,  is  good  at 
them  to-day,  and  noticeably  erect  and  quick  of 
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movement,  thougli  for  weeks  lie  once  lay  at  death^s 
door,  and  tliough  he  was  born  in  1804.  James 
Russell  Lowell — sturdy,  broad,  and  ruddy — is  said 
to  never  ride  when  he  can  walk,  and  he  is  neaily 
sixty.  Gladstone’s  reputation  as  an  axeman  among 
the  Hawarden  oaks  has  reached  our  shores.  In- 
deed, it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  many  better /e//ers 
of  his  age  in  Europe,  and  he  was  born  in  1809. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Beebee,  the  present  senior  tutor  at 
Cambridge  University  in  England,  who  rowed  at 
number  two  in  the  “ ’Varsity  ” eight  against  Ox- 
ford in  ’65,  not  only  took  the  very  highest  univer- 
sity honour — a double-first — but  a much  higher 
double-first  than  even  Gladstone  had  taken  years 
before.  The  fencing,  duelling,  and  hard  riding  of 
Bismarck’s  youth  do  not  seem  to  have  perceptibly 
dimmed  his  intellect,  or  to  have  unfitted  it  for 
enormous  and  very  important  work  in  later  life. 

And  while  the  in-door  woi’k  equalizes  the 
strength,  and  takes  care  of  the  arms  and  chest, 
the  hour’s  constitutional  ” daily  out  of  doors 
has  an  especial  advantage,  in  that  it  insures  at 
least  that  much  out-of-door  life  and  air.  Dr. 
Mitchell  says,  “ When  exposure  to  out-of-door 
air  is  associated  with  a fair  share  of  physical  exer- 
tion, it  is  an  immense  safeguard  against  the  ills 
of  anxiety  and  too  much  brain-work.  I presume 
that  very  few  of  our  generals  could  have  gone 
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tlirougli  with  their  terrible  task  if  it  had  not  been 
that  they  lived  in  the  open  air  and  exercised 
freely.  For  these  reasons  I do  not  doubt  that  the 
effects  of  our  great  contest  were  far  more  severely 
felt  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  late  Presi- 
dent than  by  Grant  or  Sherman.'’^ 

A recent,  interesting,  and  wonderfully  apt  in- 
stance— more  so  than  any  of  these,  one  going 
straight  to  the  point,  and  as  nearly  as  jDossible  the 
equivalent  of  what  we  propose  to  urge  later  on  all 
sedentary  men,  one  where  the  proof  comes  directly 
from  the  gentleman^s  own  pen — is  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bryant,  whose  letter  on  the  subject,  written 
to  a friend  in  1871,  will  be  found  on  page  169. 
'W^ith  characteristic  sturdiness,  with  no  one  to  -aid 
or  guide  him,  he  hit  on  a plan  of  work  to  be  done, 
partly  in  his  little  home  gymnasium,  and  partly  on 
the  road,  and  stuck  faithfully  to  it  till  well  over 
fourscore,  and  at  eighty-two  he  told  the  writer  that 
he  continued  his  exercise  simply  because  it  paid. 
Ilis  aim  was  to  keep  all  his  machinery  in  working 
order,  and  to  prolong  his  life;  and  when  he  did  die, 
at  eighty-four,  it  was  not  from  old  age,  not  because 
his  functions  were  worn  out.  With  his  usual  vigour 
and  energy  when  any  writing  was  to  be  done,  he 
had  thrown  himself  into  his  work  of  preparing  his 
addi’ess  at  the  Mazzini  celebration,  till,  tired  and 
exhausted,  the  undue  exposure  to  the  hot  sun  and 
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tlie  resulting  fall  were  too  mucli  for  him,  and 
these  were  what  took  him  away. 

But  the  plau  here  suggested  will  not  only  cover 
all  he  did^  but  more.  Bryant  does  not  seem  to 
have  cared  for  erectness,  nor  for  a hai’monious 
development  of  all  the  muscles.  But  had  the 
amount  of  work  he  took  been  so  directed,  he  might 
in  youth  have  attained  that  harmony,  and  main- 
tained it  through  life,  as  Vanderbilt  maintained 
his  erectness. 

There  need  be  little  fear,  then,  that  a right  use 
of  the  gymnasium  will  overdo.  No  better  safe- 
guard against  that  could  be  had  than  a wise 
director,  familiar  with  the  capacities  of  his  pupil, 
watching  him  daily,  instilling  sound  principles,  and 
giving  him  the  very  work  he  needs.  Under  such 
a tutor  a young  man  who  went  to  college,  on  re- 
ceiving his  degree,  would,  if  his  moral  and  mental 
duties  were  attended  to,  be  graduated,  not  with 
an  educated  mind  alone,  but  an  educated  body  as 
well ; not  with  merely  a bright  head,  and  a body 
and  legs  like  a pair  of  tongs.  If  the  history  of 
brave,  independent,  earnest,  pure  men,  goes  for 
anythiug,  it  will  be  found  that  as  the  body  was 
healthy  and  strong,  it  has  in  many  a pass  in  life 
directly  aided  moral  culture  and  strength,  and  has 
kept  the  man  from  defiling  that  body  which  was 
meant  to  be  kept  sacred. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SOME  EESULTS  OP  BRIEF  SYSTEMATIC  EXERCISE. 

In  a country  like  ours,  wliere  the  masses  are  so 
intelligent,  where  so  much  cai’e  is  taken  to  secure 
what  is  called  a good  education,  the  ignorance  as 
to  what  can  be  done  to  the  body  by  a little  system- 
atic physical  education  is  simply  marvellous.  Few 
persons  seem  to  be  aware  that  any  limb,  or  any 
part  of  it,  can  be  developed  from  a state  of  weak- 
ness and  deficiency  to  one  of  fulness,  strength,  and 
beauty,  and  that  equal  attention  to  all  the  limbs, 
and  to  the  body  as  well,  will  work  like  results 
throughout.  A man  spends  three  or  four  weeks 
at  the  hay  and  grain  harvest,  and  is  surprised  at 
the  increased  grip  of  his  hands,  and  the  new  power 
of  arm  and  back.  He  tramps  through  forests, 
and  paddles  up  streams  and  lakes  after  game,  and 
returiis  wondering  how  three  or  four  miles  on  a 
level  sidewalk  could  ever  have  tired  him. 

An  acquaintance  of  ours,  an  active  and  skilled 
journalist,  says  that  he  once  set  out  to  saw  twenty 
cords  of  wood.  He  was  a slight,  weak  youth.  He 
found  he  had  not  enough  strength  or  wind  to  get 
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tlirough  one  cut  of  a log — that  he  had  to  constantly 
sit  down  and  rest.  People  laughed  at  him,  and  at 
his  thinking  he  could  go  through  that  mighty  pile. 
But  they  did  not  know  what  was  in  him ; for,  stick- 
ing gamely  to  his  self-imposed  task,  he  says  that 
in  a very  few  days  he  found  his  stay  improving 
rapidly ; that  he  did  not  tire  half  so  easily ; and, 
more  than  that,  that  there  began  to  come  a feeling 
over  him — a most  welcome  one — of  new  strength 
in  his  arms  and  across  his  chest ; and  that  what 
had  at  first  looked  almost  an  impossibility  had  now 
become  very  possible,  and  was  before  long  accom- 
plished. Now,  what  he,  by  his  manliness,  found 
was  fast  doing  so  much  for  his  arms  and  chest, 
was  but  a sample  of  what  equally  steady,  system- 
atic work,  might  have  done  for  his  whole  body. 
Indeed,  a later  experience  of  this  same  gentleman 
will  be  in  place  here ; for  at  Dr.  Sargent^s  gymna- 
sium in  New  York,  in  the  winter  of  1878-9,  he, 
though  a middle-aged  man,  increased  the  girth  of 
his  chest  two  inches  and  Jive -eighths  in  six  ‘Weeks  f 
and  this  working  but  one  hour  a day ; and  he 
found  that  ho  could  not  only  do  more  work  daily 
afterwards  at  his  profession,  but  better  work  as 
well. 

The  youth  who  works  daily  in  a given  line  at 
the  gymnasium  as  much  expects  that,  before  the 
year  is  over,  not  only  will  the  muscles  used 
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decidedly  increase  in  strength,  but  in  size  and 
shapeliness  as  well,  as  he  does  that  the  yearns  read- 
ing will  improve  his  mind,  ora  yearns  labour  bring 
him  his  salary.  It  is  an  every-day  expression  with 
him  that  such  a fellow  ^‘got  his  arm  up  to’^  fifteen, 
or  his  chest  to  forty-odd  inches,  and  so  on.  He 
sees  nothing  singular  in  this.  He  knows  this  one, 
who  in  a short  time  put  half  an  inch  on  his  fore- 
arm, or  an  inch ; that  one,  whose  thigh,  or  chest, 
or  waist,  or  calf,  made  equal  progress.  Group  and 
classify  these  gains  in  many  cases,  and  note  the 
amount  of  woi’k  and  the  time  taken  in  each,  and 
soon  one  can  tell  pretty  well  what  can  be  done  in 
this  direction.  Few  of  our  gymnasiums  are  so 
kept  that  their  records  will  aid  much  in  this 
inquiry,  simply  because  the  instructor  either  has  no 
conception  of  the  field  before  him,  or,  if  he  has, 
for  some  reason  fails  to  improve  the  opportunity. 

Look  at  what  Maclaren  effected  (as  described  by 
him  in  his  admirable  Physical  Education  not 
with  here  and  there  an  isolated  case,  but  with  both 
boys  and  men  turned  in  on  him  by  the  hundred, 
and  in  all  stages  of  imperfect  development ! Take 
it  first  amongthe  boys.  Under  systematic  exercise, 

W , a boy  at  Radley  College,  ten  years  old  in 

June,  18G1,  had,  seven  years  later,  increased  in 
height  from  4 feet  6|  inches  to  5 feet  10|  inches, 
or  a gain  of  16  inches  in  all;  in  weight  from  66 
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pounds — light  weight  for  a ten-year-old  boy — to 
156  pounds;  far  heavier  than  most  boys  at  seven- 
teen; showing  an  advance  of  90  pounds.  His 
forearm  went  from  to  11|  inches — very  large 
for  a boy  of  seventeen_,  and  decidedly  above  the 
average  of  that  of  most  men ; his  upper  arm  from 
1\  inches  to  13g — also  far  above  the  average  at 
that  age ; while  his  chest  had  actually  increased 
in  girth  from  26  inches — which  was  almost  slen- 
der, even  for  a ten-year-old — to  39^  inches,  which 
is  quite  two  iiiches  larger  than  the  average 
man^s. 

His  description  of  this  boy  was : Height 

above  average ; other  measurements  average. 
From  commencement,  growth  rapid,  and  sus- 
tained with  regular  and  uniform  developvient.  The 
whole  frame  advancing  to  great  physical  power. 

Another  boy,  H , starting  in  June,  1860, 

when  ten  years  old,  4 feet  6j  inches  high,  and 
weighing  73  pounds — much  heavier  than  the 
other  at  the  start — in  eight  years  gained  131 
inches,  making  him  5 feet  7|  inches — of  medium 
height  for  that  age.  He  gained  71  pounds  in  the 
eight  years,  and  at  144  pounds  was  better  built 

than  W at  156;  for,  though  his  forearm, 

starting  at  8 inches,  had  become  11 1,  a quarter  of 

an  inch  less  thanW '’s,  yet  his  upper  arm  had 

gone  from  8f  to  131  inches,  or  one-eighth  of  an 
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inch  larger;  while  his  chest  rose  from  28^  to  39 
inches — within  half  an  inch  of  the  other’s,  though 
the  latter  was  3 inches  taller. 

He  is  described  : “ Height  slightly  above  aver- 
age ; other  measurements  considerably  above  aver- 
age. From  commencement,  growth  and  develop- 
ment regular  and  continuous.  The  whole  frame 
p>erfectly  developed  for  this  period  of  life.’’ 

S ’s  case  is  far  more  remarkable.  He  was 

evidently  very  small  and  undersized.  ‘‘  Height 
and  all  other  measurements  greatly  below  average ; 
the  whole  frame  stunted  and  dwarfish.  Advance- 
ment at  first  slight,  and  very  irregular.  After- 
wards rapid,  and  comparatively  regular.” 

He  only  gained  in  height  three-quarters  of  an 

inch  from  thirteen  to  fourteen,  where  W had 

gained  3f  inches,  and  H 3^  inches.  Yet,  from 

fifteen  to  sixteen,  where  W only  went  ahead 

half  an  inch,  and  H five-eighths  of  an  inch, 

S actually  gained  4 inches,  which  must  have 

been  most  gratifying.  His  weight  changes  were 
even  more  noticeable.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 

W gained  58  pounds  and  II 39,  while 

all  S could  show  was  12.  But  from  fifteen 

to  sixteen  see  how  he  caught  up  ! Where  W 

made  11  pounds  and  H 10,  S made  22. 

Where  W ’s  chest  went  up  1 inch  and  H ^s 

1^  inches,  S ■’s  went  up  3 inches. 
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Now,  how  long  did  these  boys  work?  As 
Maclaren  says,  ‘‘Just  one  hour  per  weeh!” 

What  parent  believes  that  any  hour  in  that 
week  was  better  spent — better  for  the  comfort, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  boy,  or  better  in  fitting  him 
for  future  usefulness — or  what  nearly  so  well  ? 
Most  boys  waste  that  much  time  nearly  every  day. 

Look,  too,  at  the  benefit  to  the  boy  in  all  his 
after-life.  Indeed,  does  not  this  hour  a week,  in 
some  instances,  insure  an  after-life,  and  snatch 
not  a few  from  an  early  grave  ? Had  every  slim, 
thin-chested  man  in  America,  and  every  slim, 
thin-chested  boy  who  never  lived  to  be  a man, 
spent  an  hour  weekly  under  such  tutoring,  from 
the  age  of  ten  to  eighteen,  would  not  the  benefit 
to  our  land  in  working-power,  in  vigour  and  force, 
and  comfort  as  well,  have  been  incalculable  ? And 
had  it,  instead  of  one  hour  a week,  been  two  or 
three,  or  even  an  hour  a day,  might  not  the 
results  have  been  even  more  gratifying  ? 

Mr.  Maclaren  may  well  congratulate  him- 
self on  such  good  results  among  the  boys.  But 
what  has  he  done  with  men  ? Some  years  ago 
twelve  non-commissioned  officers,  selected  from  all 
branches  of  the  service,  were  sent  to  him  to  qualify 
as  instructors  for  the  British  army.  He  says : 

“ They  ranged  between  nineteen  and  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  between  five  feet  five  inches 
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aud  six  feet  in  height,  between  nine  stone  two 
[128]  pounds  and  twelve  stone  six  [174]  pounds 
in  weight,  and  had  seen  from  ten  to  twelve  years’ 
service.^^ 

lie  carefully  registered  the  measurements  of 
each  at  the  start,  and  at  different  times  through- 
out their  progress.  He  says  : 

“ The  muscular  additions  to  the  arms  and  shoul- 
ders, and  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  were  so  great 
as  to  have  absolutely  a ludicrous  and  embarrassing 
result ; for,  before  the  fourth  month,  several  of  the 
men  could  not  get  into  their  uniforms,  jackets,  and 
tunics,  without  assistance,  and  when  they  had  got 
them  on  they  could  not  get  them  to  meet  down 
the  middle  by  a hand’s  breadth.  In  a month  more 
they  could  not  get  into  them  at  all,  and  new 
clothing  had  to  be  procured,  pending  the  arrival 
of  which  the  men  had  to  go  to  and  from  the  gym- 
nasium in  their  great-coats.  One  of  these  men 
gained  five  inches  in  actual  girth  of  chest.^’ 

And  he  well  adds  ; “ Now  who  shall  tell  the 
value  of  these  five  inches  of  chest,  five  inches  of 
additional  space  for  the  heart  and  lungs  to  work 
in  ? Hardly  five  inches  more  of  heart  and  lung 
room,  though  part  of  the  gain  must  have  been  of 
course  from  the  enlargement  of  the  muscles  on 
the  side  of  the  chest. 

He  also  hit  upon  another  plan  of  showing  the 
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cliange ; for  he  says  he  had  them  “ photographed, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  both  at  first  and  when  the 
four  months  were  over,  and  the  change  even  in 
these  portraits  was  very  distinct,  and  most  notably 
in  the  youngest,  who  was  nineteen,  for,  besides 
the  acquisition  of  muscle,  there  was  in  his  case 
a readjustment  and  expansion  of  the  osseous 
framework  upon  which  the  muscles  are  distri- 
buted.'’^ Now  let  us  look  a little  at  the  measure- 
ments and  the  actual  changes  wrought. 

In  the  first  place,  this  last  instance  settles  con- 
clusively one  matter  most  important  to  flat-chested 
youth,  namely,  whether  the  shape  of  the  chest 
itself  can  be  changed ; for  here  it  was  done,  and 
in  a very  short  time  at  that.  Again,  of  these 
twelve  men,  in  less  than  eight  months  every  one 
gained  perceptibly  in  height ; indeed,  there  was  an 
average  gain  of  five-twelfths  of  an  inch  in  height, 
though  all,  save  one,  were  over  twenty ; and  one 
man  who  gained  half  an  inch  Avas  twenty-eight 
years  old,  while  one  twenty-six  gained  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  ! (Most  people  suppose  they  can  get  no 
taller  after  twenty-one.)  All  increased  decidedly 
in  weight — the  smallest  gain  being  5 pounds,  the 
average  10  pounds ; and  one  (and  he  twenty-eight, 
and  a five-feet-eleven  man)  actually  Avent  up  from 
149  pounds  at  the  beginning,  to  1G5  pounds  in 
less  than  four  months.  It  is  not  likely  there  Avas 
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mucli  fat  about  them,  as  they  had  so  much  vigorous 
muscular  exercise.  Every  mau^s  chest  enlarged 
decidedly,  the  smallest  gain  being  a whole  inch  in 
the  four  months,  the  average  being  2|  inches ; and 
one,  though  twenty-four  years  old,  actually  gain- 
ing 5 inches,  or  over  an  inch  a month.  Every 
upper  arm  increased  1 inch,  most  of  them  more 
than  that,  and  one  If  inches.  As  the  work  was 
aimed  to  develope  the  whole  body,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  there  was  a proportional  increase  in 
the  girth  of  hips  and  thigh  and  calf. 

Again,  from  the  Eoyal  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
Mr.  Maclaren  took  twenty-one  youths  whose  ave- 
rage age  was  about  eighteen,  and  in  the  brief 
period  of  four  months  and  a half  obtained  an 
average  advance  of  If  pounds  in  weight,  of  2^ 
inches  in  chest,  and  of  1 inch  on  the  upper  arm ; 
while  oue  fellow,  nineteen,  and  slender  at  that, 
gained  8 pounds  in  weight,  and  inches  about 
the  chest ! Think  what  a difference  that  would 
make  in  the  chest  of  any  man,  and  a difference  all 
in  the  right  direction  at  that ! 

But  the  most  satisfactory  statistics  offered  were 
those  of  two  articled  pupils,  oue  sixteen,  the  other 
twenty.  In  exactly  one  yeaffs  work  the  younger 
grew  from  5 feet  2f  inches  in  height  to  5 feet  4| 
inches.  He  weighed  108  pounds  on  his  sixteenth 
birthday ; on  his  seventeenth,  129  J At  the  start 
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his  chest  girthed  31  inches  ; twelve  months  later, 
just  36  ! His  forearm  went  up  from  8 inches  to 
10  inches,  and  his  upper  arm  from  9j  inches  to 

lU. 

While  the  older  gained  but  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  height,  his  weight  went  up  from  153 
pounds  to  161 1,  his  forearm  from  llj  inches  to 
12^ — an  unusually  large  forearm  for  any  man — 
and  his  upper  arm  from  Ilf  inches  to  13f,  while 
his  chest  actually  made  the  astonishing  stride  of 
from  34  inches  to  40.  Not  yet  a large  arm,  save 
beloAV  the  elbow,  not  yet  a great  chest ; five 
inches  smaller,  for  instance,  than  Daniel  Webster’s, 
but  greatly  ahead  of  what  they  were  a year  earlier. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  Maclaren 
method.  Others  might  do  it,  perhaps  not  as 
well  as  he,  for  Maclaren’s  has  been  a very  ex- 
ceptional experience ; still,  well  enough. 

Look  what  Sargent  did  with  a Bowdoin  student 
of  nineteen,  as  shown  in  Appendix  lY.  In  four 
hours’  work  a week  this  student’s  upper  arm  went 
up  ]|  inches — just  the  same  amount  as  did  Mac- 
laren’s  student  of  twenty ; his  chest  went  up  from 
36|  inches  to  40,  while  that  of  Maclaren’s  man 
went  from  34  to  40 ; but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  36 1 is  harder  to  add  6 inches  to  in  this 
kind  of  work  than  34.  In  height  the  Englishman 
made  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  the  year,  while 
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the  American  made  a whole  inch.  But  the  latter 
also  led  easily  in  another  direction^  and  a very 
important  one  too ; for^  while  the  Briton,  though 
but  a year  older,  and  of  almost  exactly  the  same 
height,  gained  but  pounds  in  the  year,  the 
American  made  1 5 ! His  case  is  further  valuable 
in  that  it  shows,  beside  this  advance  above  the 
wmist,  splendid  increase  in  girth  of  hips,  thigh, 
and  calf  as  well. 

With  us  Americans  fond  of  results — many  of 
whose  chests,  by-the-way,  do  not  increase  a hair^s 
breadth  in  twenty  years — better  proof  could  not 
be  sought  than  these  figures  offer  of  the  value  of 
a system  of  exercise  which  would  work  such  rapid 
and  decided  changes.  Had  they  all  been  with  boys, 
there  might  have  been  a difficulty  in  separating 
what  natural  growth  did,  in  the  years  they  change 
so  fast,  from  what  was  the  result  of  development. 
But  most  of  the  cases  cited  are  of  men  who  had 
their  growth,  and  had  apparently,  to  a large  extent, 
taken  their  form  and  set  for  life.  To  take  a man 
twenty-eight  years  old,  tall  and  rather  slim,  and 
whose  height  had  probably  not  increased  a single 
hair’s-breadth  in  seven  years,  and  in  a few  short 
months  increase  that  height  by  a good  half  inch; 
to  take  another,  also  twenty-eight,  and  suddenly, 
in  the  short  period  between  September  11th  and 
the  30th  of  the  next  April,  add  sixteen  pounds  to 
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his  weight,  and  every  pound  of  excellent  stuff,  was 
in  itself  no  light  thing ; and  there  are  thousands 
of  men  in  our  land  to-day  who  would  be  delighted 
to  make  an  equally  great  addition  to  their  general 
size  and  strength,  even  in  twice  the  period.  To 
add  five  whole  inches  of  chest,  and  nearly  thaf 
much  of  lung  and  heart  room  and  stomach  room, 
and  the  consequent  greater  capacity  for  all  the 
vital  organs,  is  a matter,  to  many  men,  of  almost 
immeasurable  value.  Hear  Dr.  Morgan,  in  his 
English  “ University  Oars,’^  on  this  point : An 

addition  of  three  inches  to  the  circumference  of 
the  chest  implies  that  the  lungs,  instead  of  con- 
taining 250  cubic  inches  of  air,  as  they  did  before 
their  functional  activity  was  exalted,  are  now 
capable  of  receiving  300  cubic  inches  within  their 
cells  : the  value  of  this  augmented  lung  accom- 
modation will  readily  be  admitted.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  a man  is  attacked  by  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  by  pleurisy,  or  some  one  of  the 
varied  forms  of  consumption,  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that,  in  such  an  emergency,  the  pos- 
session of  enough  lung  tissue  to  admit  forty  or  fifty 
additional  cubic  inches  of  air  will  amply  sufflco  to 
turn  the  scale  on  the  side  of  recovery.  It  assists 
a patient  successfully  to  tide  over  the  critical  stage 
of  his  disease.'’^  A man,  then,  of  feeble  lungs — 
the  consumptive,  for  instance — taken  early  in 
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liaiid,  with  the  care  which  Maclaren  or  Sargent 
could  so  well  give,  gradually  advanced  in  every 
direction,  would  _suddenly  find  that  his  narrow, 
thin,  and  hollow  chest  had  departed,  had  given 
way  to  one  round,  full,  deep,  and  roomy ; that  the 
feeble  lungs  and  heart  vfhich,  in  cooler  weather, 
were  formerly  hardly  up  to  keeping  the  ex- 
tremities warm,  are  now  strong  and  vigorous ; 
that  the  old  tendency  to  lean  his  head  forward 
wdien  standing  or  walking,  and  to  sit  stooping, 
with  most  of  his  vital  organs  cramped,  has  all 
gone.  In  their  place  had  come  an  erect  carriage, 
a firm  tread,  a strong,  well-knit  trunk,  a manly 
voice,  and  a buoyancy  and  exhilaration  of  spirits 
worth  untold  wealth.  Who  will  say  that  all  these 
have  not  assured  him  yeai's  of  life  ? 

Well,  but  did  all  this  increase  of  weight  and 
size  actually  change  the  shape  of  the  chest,  for 
instance,  and  take  the  hollowness  out  of  it  ? That 
is  exactly  what  it  did;  and  Maclaren  has  a draw- 
ing of  the  .same  chest  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  yeai',  showing  an  increase  in  the  breadth, 
depth,  and  fulness,  of  the  lower  chest  which  makes 
it  seem  almost  impossible  that  it  could  have 
belonged  to  the  same  person.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Maclaren  claimed^  that  just  such  a re- 
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adjustment  of  the  osseous  framework  would  result. 
Is  not  this^  then,  remaking  a man?  Instead 
of  a cramped  stomach,  half-used  lungs,  a thin, 
scrawny,  caved-in  make,  poor  pipe-stems  of  legs, 
with  arms  to  match,  almost  every  one  under 
forty,  at  least,  can  in  a very  few  months,  by 
means  of  a series  of  exercises,  change  those  same 
slender  legs,  those  puny  arms,  that  flat  chest,  that 
slim  neck,  and  metamorphose  their  owner  into  a 
well-built,  self-sufficient,  vigorous  man,  fitter  a 
hundred  times  for  severe  in-door  or  out-door  life, 
for  the  quiet  plodding  at  the  desk,  or  the  stormy 
days  and  nights  of  the  ocean  or  the  bivouac.  Who 
is  going  to  do  better  brain-woi’k  : he  whose  brain 
is  steadily  fed  with  vigorous,  rich  blood,  made  by 
machinery  kept  constantly  in  excellent  order,  never 
cramped,  aided  daily  by  judicious  and  vigorous 
exercise,  tending  directly  to  rest  and  build  him 
up?  or  he  who  overworks  his  brain,  gets  it  once 
clogged  with  blood,  and,  for  many  hours  of  the 
day,  keeps  it  clogged ; who  does  nothing  to  draw 
the  blood  out  of  his  brain  for  awhile  and  put 
more  of  it  in  the  muscles ; who,  perhaps,  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  work,  rushes  out,  dashes  down 
a full  meal,  and  hurries  back  to  work,  and  at  once 
sets  his  brain  to  doing  well-nigh  its  utmost  ? 

Well,  but  is  not  the  work  which  will  effect  such 
swift  changes  veiy  severe,  and  so  a hazardous  one 
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to  attempt  ? That  is  just  what  it  is  not.  Is  there 
anything  very  formidable  in  wooden  dumb-bells 
weighing  only  two  and  a half  pounds  each,  or 
clubs  of  three  and  a half  pounds,  or  pulley-weights 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  ? or  is  any  great  dan- 
ger likely  to  result  from  their  use  ? And  yet  they 
were  Sargent^s  weapons  with  his  Bowdoiu  two 
hundred.^  Nothing  in  Maclaren’s  work,  so  far 
as  he  points  out  what  it  is,  is  nearly  so  dangerous 
as  a sudden  run  to  boat  or  train,  taken  by  one 
all  out  of  the  way  of  running,  perhaps  who  has 
never  learned.  There  a heart  unused  to  swift 
work  is  suddenly  forced  to  beat  at  a tremendous 
rate,  lungs  ordinarily  half-used  are  strained  to 
their  utmosr,  and  all  without  one  jot  of  preparation. 

But  here,  by  the  most  careful  and  judicious 
system,  the  result  of  long  study  and  much  prac- 
tical application,  a person  is  taken,  and,  by  work 
exactly  suited  to  his  weak  state,  is  gradually 
hardened  and  strengthened.  Then  still  more  is 
given  him  to  do,  and  so  on,  at  the  rate  that  is 
plainly  seen  to  best  suit  him.  Develope  every 
man^s  body  by  such  a method,  teach  every  Ameri- 
can school-boy  the  erect  carriage  of  the  West 
Pointer,  and  how  many  men  among  us  would  there 
bo  built  after  the  pattern  of  the  typical  brother 
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Jonathan,  or  of  the  thin-chested,  round-shouldered, 
inerect,  and  generally  weak  make,  so  common  in 
neaidy  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  our  land  ? 

Look,  too,  at  the  knowledge  such  a course 
brings  of  the  workings  of  one’s  own  body,  of  its 
general  structure,  of  its  possibilities  ? What  a 
lecture  on  the  human  body  it  must  prove,  and 
how  it  must  fit  the  man  to  keep  his  strength  up, 
and,  if  lost,  to  recover  it;  for  it  has  uniformly 
been  found  that  a man  once  strong  needs  but 
little  work  daily  to  keep  him  so,  A little  reflec-  ^ 
tion  on  facts  like  the  foregoing  must  point  strongly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  body — at  least  of  any 
one  not  yet  middle-aged — admits  of  a variety  and 
degree  of  culture  almost  as  great  as  could  be 
desired,  certainly  sufficient  to  make  reasonably 
sure  of  a great  accession  of  strength  and  health 
to  a person  formerly  weak,  and  that  with  but  a 
little  time  given  each  day  to  the  work. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WORK  FOE  THE  FLESHY,  THIN,  AND  OLD. 

While  the  endeavour  has  been  made  to  point 
out  the  value  of  plain  and  simple  exercise — for, 
in  a later  chapter,  particular  woi’k  will  be  de- 
signated which,  if  followed  systematically  and 
persistently,  will  correct  many  physical  defects, 
substituting  good  working  health  and  vigour  for 
weakness — the  reply  may  be  made,  “Yes,  these 
are  well  enough  for  the  young  and  active,  but 
they  will  not  avail  a fleshy  person,  or  a slim  one, 
or  one  well  up  in  years. 

Let  us  see  about  this.  Take,  first,  those  bur- 
dened with  flesh  which  seems  to  do  them  little  or  no 
good,  and  which  is  often  a hindrance,  dulling  and 
slackening  their  energies,  preventing  them  from 
doing  much  which  they  could,  and  which  they  be- 
lieve they  would  do  with  alacrity  were  they  once 
freed  from  this  unwelcome  burden.  There  are 
some  persons  with  whom  the  reduction  of  flesh  be- 
comes a necessity.  They  have  a certain  physical 
task  to  perform,  and  they  know  they  cannot  have 
either  the  strength  or  the  wind  to  get  through  with 
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it  creditably,  unless  they  first  rid  themselves  of 
considerable  superfluous  flesh. 

Take  the  man,  for  instance,  who  wants  to  waJk 
a race  of  several  miles,  or  to  run  or  row  one.  He 
has  often  heard  of  men  getting  their  weight  down 
to  a certain  figure  for  a similar  purpose.  He  has 
seen  some  one  who  did  it,  and  he  is  confident  that 
he  can  do  it.  He  sets  about  it,  takes  much  and 
severe  physical  work  daily,  warmly  clad,  perspiring 
freely,  while  he  subjects  his  skin  to  much  friction 
from  coarse  towels.  He  does  without  certain  food 
which  he  understands  makes  fat,  and  only  eats  that 
which  he  believes  makes  mainly  bone  and  muscle. 
He  sticks  to  his  work,  and  gradually  makes  that 
work  harder  and  faster.  To  his  gratification,  he 
finds  that  not  only  has  his  wind  improved,  so  that, 
in  the  place  of  the  old  panting  after  a slight  effort 
— walking  briskly  up  an  ordinary  flight  of  stairs, 
for  instance — he  can  now  breathe  as  easily  and 
quietly,  and  can  stick  to  it  as  long,  as  any  of  his 
leaner  companions.  By  race-day  he  is  down  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  pounds,  or  even  more,  as  the  case 
may  be.  While  he  has  thus  reduced  himself,  and 
is  far  stronger  and  more  enduring  than  he  was 
before,  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  lost  flesh,  if 
there  have  been  a number  working  with  him,  as 
in  a boat-crew.  Notice  the  lists  of  our  univer- 
sity crews  and  their  weights,  published  when  they 
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commence  strict  training,  say  a month  before  the 
race,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  same 
men  on  race-day,  particularly  in  hot  weather.  The 
reduction  is  very  marked  all  through  the  crew. 
In  the  English  university  eights  it  is  even  more 
striking,  the  large  and  stalwart  fellows  who  fill 
their  thwarts  often  coming  down  in  a month  an 
average  of  over  a dozen  pounds  per  man. 

We  have  seen  a student,  after  weighing  himself 
on  scales  in  the  gymnasium,  sit  down  at  a fifty-fivm 
pound  rowing  weight,  pull  forty-five  full  strokes  a 
minute  for  twenty  minutes  ; then,  clad  exactly  as 
before,  weigh  again  on  the  same  scales,  and  find 
he  was  just  one  pound  lighter  than  he  was  twenty 
minutes  earlier. 

But  the  difference  is  more  marked  in  more 
matured  men,  who  naturally  run  to  flesh,  than  in 
students.  A prize-fighter,  for  instance,  in  chang- 
ing from  a life  of  indulgence  and  immoderate 
drinking,  will  often  come  down  as  much  as  thirty, 
or  even  forty  pounds,  in  preparing  for  his  contest. 
It  should  be  remembered  that,  besides  other  ad- 
vantages of  his  being  thin,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  his  face  should  be  so  lean  that  a blow  on 
his  cheek  shall  not  puff  it  up,  and  swell  it  so  as  to 
shut  up  his  eye,  and  put  him  at  his  enemy’s  mercy. 

But  most  people  do  not  care  to  take  such  severe 
and  arduous  w'ork  as  either  the  amateur  athlete  or 
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the  prize-fighter.  If  they  could  hit  on  some  com- 
paratively light  and  easy  way  of  restoring  them- 
selves physically  to  a hard-muscle  basis,  and  could 
so  shake  off  their  burden  of  flesh  without  inter- 
fering seriously  with  their  business,  they  would 
be  glad  to  try  it.  Let  us  see  if  this  can  be  done. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  the  writer  met  a gentle- 
man of  middle  age,  whom  he  had  known  for  years, 
and  who  has  been  long  connected  with  one  of  the 
United  States  departments  in  New  York  city.  A 
very  steady,  hard-working  officer,  his  occupation 
was  a sedentary  one.  Eemembering  him  as  a man, 
till  recently,  of  immense  bulk,  and  being  struck 
with  his  evident  and  great  shiunkage,  we  inquired 
if  he  had  been  ill.  He  replied  that  he  had  not 
been  ill;  that  for  years  he  had  not  enjoyed  better 
health.  Questionieg  him  as  to  his  altered  ap- 
pearance, he  said  that,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
January,  1877,  he  weighed  three  hundred  and  five 
pounds ; that  having  become  so  unwieldy,  his  flesh 
was  a source  of  great  hindrance  and  annoyance  to 
him.  Then  he  had  determined,  if  possible,  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  it.  Having  to  be  at  work  all  day, 
he  could  only  effect  his  purpose  in  the  evenings, 
or  not  at  all.  So,  making  no  special  change  in 
his  diet,  he  took  to  walking,  and  soon  began  to 
average  from  three  to  five  miles  an  evening,  and 
at  the  best  pace  he  could  make.  In  the  cold 
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montbs  he  says  that  he  often  perspired  so  that 
small  icicles  would  form  on  the  ends  of  his  hair. 
Asking  if  did  not  come  a little  stiff  sometimes, 
on  stormy  nights,  or  when  he  was  very  tired,  and 
whether  he  did  not  omit  his  exercise  at  such  times, 
he  said  no ; but,  on  the  contrary,  added  two  miles, 
which  shows  the  timber  the  man  was  made  of. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  June  of  the  same  }'ear,  just 
five  mouths  from  the  start,  he  weighed  but  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  having  actucdhj  taJcen 
off  ninety  'pounds,  and  had  so  altered  that  his  for- 
mer clothes  would  not  fit  him  at  all.  Since  that 
time  we  have  again  seen  him,  and  he  says  he  is 
now  down  to  two  hundred,  and  that  he  has  taken 
to  horseback-riding,  as  he  is  fond  of  that.  He 
looks  to-day  a large,  strong,  hearty  man  of  about 
five  feet  ten,  of  rather  phlegmatic  temperament, 
but  no  one  would  ever  think  of  him  as  a fat  man. 

Now  here  is  a man,  well  known  to  hundreds  of 
the  lawyers  of  the  New  York  Bar,  a living 
example  of  what  a little  energy  and  determination 
will  accomplish  for  a person  who  sets  about  his 
task  as  if  he  meant  to  perform  it. 

During  the  war,  M , a member  of  the  Bos- 

ton Police  force,  known  to  the  writer,  was  said  to 
weigh  three  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  and  was 
certainly  an  enormously  large  man.  He  went 
South,  served  for  some  time  as  stoker  on  a gun- 
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boat,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  bis  informed  us 
that  be  bad  reduced  bis  weight  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four. 

A girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  inclined  to  be 
fleshy,  found  that,  by  a good  deal  of  horseback- 
riding  daily,  she  lost  twenty-five  pounds  in  one 
year — so  a physician  familiar  with  her  case 
informed  us. 

Brisk  walking,  and  being  on  the  feet  much  of 
the  day — as  Americans,  for  instance,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  do  when  they  try  to  see  the  Parisian  gal- 
leries and  many  other  of  Europe^s  attractions  all 
in  a very  few  weeks — will  tell  decidedly  on  the 
weight  of  fleshy  people,  and  dispose  them  to  move 
more  quickly.  When  you  can  do  it,  this  is  per- 
haps not  such  a bad  way  to  reduce  yourself. 

Now,  if  so  many  have  found  that  vigorous  mus- 
cular exercise,  taken  daily  and  assiduously,  accom- 
plished the  desired  end  for  them,  does  it  not  look 
as  if  a similar  course,  combined  with  a little 
strength  of  purpose,  would  bring  similar  benefit 
to  others  ? In  any  case,  such  a course  has  this 
advantage : begun  easily,  and  followed  up  with 
gradually  increasing  vigour,  it  will  be  sure  to  tone 
up  and  strengthen  one,  and  add  to  the  spring  and 
quickness  of  movement,  whether  it  reduces  one^s 
flesh  or  not.  But  it  is  a sort  of  work  where  free 
perspiration  must  be  encouraged,  not  hindered. 
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for  this  is  plainly  a prominent  element  in  effecting 
the  desired  purpose. 

But,  while  many  of  us  know  instances  where  fat 
people  have,  by  exercise,  been  reduced  to  a normal 
weight,  is  it  possible  for  a thin  person  to  become 
stouter  ? A thin  person  may  have  a large  frame 
or  a slender  one.  Is  there  any  work  which  will 
increase  the  weight  of  each,  and  bring  desirable 
roundness  and  plumpness  of  trunk  and  limb  ? 

Take,  first,  the  slim  man.  F ollow  him  for  a day, 
or  even  an  hour,  and  you  will  usually  find  that, 
while  often  active — indeed,  too  active — still  he 
does  no  work  which  a person  of  his  height  need  be 
really  strong  to  do.  Put  him  beside  such  a person 
who  is  not  merely  large,  but  really  strong  and  in 
equally  good  condition,  and  correspondingly  skil- 
ful, and  let  the  two  train  for  an  athletic  feat  of 
some  sort — row  together,  for  instance,  or  some 
other  work  where  each  must  carry  other  weight  in 
addition  to  his  own.  The  first  mile  they  can  go  well 
together,  and  one  will  do  about  as  much  as  the 
other.  But  as  the  second  wears  along,  the  good 
strength  begins  to  tell;  and  the  slim  man,  wFile, 
perhaps,  sustaining  his  form  pretty  well,  and  going 
through  the  motions,  is  not  quite  doing  the  work, 
and  his  friend  is  gradually  drawing  away  from 
him.  At  the  third  mile  the  disparity  grows  very 
marked,  and  the  stronger  fellow  has  it  all  his  own 
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way,  while  at  the  end  he  also  finds  that  he  has  not 
taken  as  much  out  of  him  as  his  slender  rival.  He 
has  had  more  to  carry,  both  in  his  boat^s  greater 
weight,  and  especially  in  his  own,  but  his  carrying 
power  was  more  than  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
difference.  Measure  the  slim  man  where  you  will, 
about  his  arm  or  shoulders,  chest  or  thigh  or  calf, 
and  the  other  outmeasures  him ; the  only  girth 
where  he  is  up,  and  perhaps  ahead,  is  that  of  his 
head — for  thin  fellows  often  have  big  heads.  The 
muscles  of  the  stronger  youth  are  larger  as  well  as 
stronger. 

Now,  take  the  slim  fellow,  and  set  him  to  mak- 
ing so  many  efforts  a day  with  any  given  muscle 
or  muscles,  say  those  of  his  upper  left  arm,  for 
instance.  Put  some  reward  before  him  which  he 
would  like  greatly  to  have — say  a hundred  thou- 
sand dollars — if  in  one  year  from  date  he  will  in- 
crease the  girth  of  that  same  upper  left  arm  two 
honest  inches.  Now  watch  him,  if  he  has  any 
spirit  and  stuff,  as  thin  fellows  very  often  have, 
and  see  what  he  does.  Insist,  too,  that  whatever 
he  does  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  his  business 
or  regular  duties,  whatever  they  may  be,  but  that 
he  must  find  other  time  for  it.  And  what  will  he 
do  ? Why,  he  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  find 
just  what  work  uses  the  muscles  in  question,  and 
at  that  work  he  will  go,  with  a resolution  which 
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no  obstacle  will  balk.  Tie  is  simply  showing  the 
truth  of  Emerson^s  broad  rule,  that  “ in  all  human 
action  those  faculties  will  be  strong  which  are 
used/’  and  of  Maclaren’s,  “ Where  the  activity  is, 
there  will  be  the  development/’ 

The  new  work  flushes  the  muscles  in  question 
with  far  more  blood  than  before,  while  the  wear 
and  tear  being  greater,  the  call  for  new  material 
corresponds,  and  more  and  more  hearty  food  is 
eaten  and  assimilated.  The  quarter-inch  or  more 
of  gain  the  first  fortnight  often  becomes  the  whole 
inch  in  less  than  two  months,  and  long  before  the 
year  is  out  the  coveted  two  inches  have  come. 
And,  in  acquiring  them,  his  w^hole  left  arm  and 
shoulder  have  had  correspondingly  new  strength 
added,  quite  going  past  his  right,  though  it  was 
the  larger  at  first,  if  meanwhile  he  has  practically 
let  it  alone. 

There  are  some  men,  either  at  the  college  or 
city  gymnasiums,  every  year,  who  are  practically 
srettinn:  to  themselves  such  an  increase  in  the 
strength  and  size  of  some  particular  muscles. 

We  knew  one  at  college  who,  on  entering,  stood 
hardly  five  feet  four,  weighed  but  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  pounds,  and  was  small  and  rather 
spare.  F or  four  years  he  worked  with  great  steadi- 
ness in  the  gymnasium,  afoot  and  on  the  water, 
and  he  graduated  a five-foot-eight  man,  splendidly 
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built,  and  ’weighing  a hundred  and  sixty-eight 
pounds — every  pound  a good  one,  for  he  was  ono 
of  the  best  bow  oarsmen  his  university  ever  saw. 

Another,  tall  and  very  slender,  but  with  a large 
head  and  a very  bright  mind,  was  an  habitual  fault- 
finder at  everything  on  the  table,  no  matter  if  it 
was  fit  for  a prince.  A friend  got  him,  for  awhile, 
into  a little  athletic  work — walking,  running,  and 
sparring — until  he  could  trot  three  miles  fairly, 
and  till  one  day  he  walked  forty-five — pretty  well 
used  up,  to  be  sure,  but  he  walked  it.  Well,  his 
appetite  went  up  like  a rocket.  Where  the  daintiest 
food  would  not  tempt  him  before,  he  would  now 
promptly  hide  a beefsteak  weighing  a clean  pound 
at  a meal,  and  that  no  matter  if  cooked  in  some 
roadside  eating-house,  where  nothing  was  neat  or 
tidy,  and  flies  abounded  almost  as  they  did  once 
in  Egypt  in  Pharaoh^s  day.  His  friends  frequently 
spoke  of  his  improved  temper,  and  how  much 
easier  it  was  to  get  on  with  him.  But  after  a 
while  his  efforts  slackened,  and  his  poor  stomach 
returned  to  its  old  vices,  at  least  in  part.  Had  he 
kept  at  what  was  doing  so  much  for  him,  it  would 
have  continued  to  prove  a many-sided  blessing. 

If  steady  and  vigorous  use  of  one  set  of  muscles 
gradually  increases  their  size,  why  should  not  a 
similar  allowance,  distributed  to  each,  do  the  sarne 
for  all  ? See  (Appendix  V.)  what  it  did  in  four 
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montlis  and  twelve  days  for  Maclaren^s  pupil  of 
nineteen,  whose  upper  arm  not  only  gained  a 
whole  inch  and  a half  (think  how  that  would  add 
to  the  beauty  alone  of  many  a woman^s  arm,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  strength),  and  whose  chest  enlarged 
live  inches,  and  a quarter,  hut  whose  weight  ivcnt 
up  eight  pounds  ! Or  what  it  did  (see  Appendix 
IV.)  for  Sargent^s  pupil  of  nineteen,  who  in  just 
one  year,  besides  making  an  inch  and  a half  of 
upper  arm,  and  three  and  a half  of  chest,  went  up 
from  a hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  to  a hundred 
and  sixty,  or  a clean  gain  of  fifteen  pounds.  Or 
(see  Appendix  VI.)  for  Maclaren^s  man,  fully 
twenty-eight  years  old,  who,  in  seven  months  and 
nineteen  days,  made  sixteen  pounds  ; or  (Appendix 
VII.)  for  his  youth  of  sixteen,  who  in  just  one 
year  increased  his  weight  full  twenty -one  pounds  ! 

These  facts  certainly  show  pretty  clearly  whether 
sensible  bodily  exercise,  taken  regularly,  and  aimed 
at  the  weak  spots,  will  not  tell,  and  tell  pretty 
rapidly,  on  the  thin  man  wanting  to  stouten,  and 
tell,  too,  in  the  way  he  wants. 

It  will  make  one  cat  heartilv,  it  will  make  him 
sleep  hard  and  long.  Every  ounce  of  the  food  is 
now  digested,  and  the  long  sleep  is  just  what  ho 
needed.  Indeed  if,  after  a hearty  dinner,  a man 
would  daily  take  a nap,  and  later  in  the  day  enough 
hard  work  to  make  sure  of  being  thoroughly  tired 
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when  bed-time  came,  he  would  doubtless  find  the 
fiesh  coming  in  a way  to  which  he  was  astrauger. 
Many  thin  persons  do  not  rest  enough.  They  are 
constantly  on  the  go,  and  the  lack  of  phlegm  in 
their  make-up  rather  increases  this  activity, 
though  they  do  not  necessarily  accomplish  more 
than  those  who  take  care  to  sit  and  lie  still  more. 

The  writer,  at  nineteen,  spent  four  weeks  on  a 
farm  behind  the  Catskills,  in  Delaware  County, 
New  York.  It  was  harvest  time,  and,  full  of 
athletic  ardoui*,  and  eager  to  return  to  college  the 
better  for  the  visit,  we  took  a hand  with  the  men. 
All  the  farm-hands  were  uniformly  on  the  field  at 
six  oYlock  in  the  morning,  and  it  would  average 
nearly  or  quite  eight  at  night  before  the  last  load 
was  snugly  housed  away  in  the  mow.  It  was  sharp, 
hard  work  all  day  long,  with  a tough,  wiry,  square- 
loined  fellow  in  the  leading  swath  all  the  morning. 
But  to  follow  him  we  were  bound  to,  or  drop,  while 
the  pitchfork  or  rake  never  rested  from  noon  till 
sunset.  Breakfast  was  served  at  half-past  five  ; 
dinner  at  eleven;  supper  at  four;  and  a generous 
bowl  of  bread-and-milk — or  two  bowls,  if  you 
wanted  them — atnine  oYlock,just  before  bed-time, 
with  plenty  of  spring- water  between  meals ; while 
the  fare  itself  was  good  and  substantial,  just  what 
you  would  find  on  any  well-to-do  farraer'’s  table. 
And  such  an  appetite,  and  such  sleep  ! Solomon 
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must  have  tried  some  similar  adventure  when  he 
wrote  that  “ the  sleep  of  the  labouring  man  is 
sweety  whether  he  eat  little  or  much.’^  Well^  when 
we  returned  to  college  and  got  on  the  scales  again, 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  at  starting 
had  somehow  become  a hundred  and  fifty-six  ! 
And  with  them  such  a grip,  and  such  a splendid 
feeling ! We  have  rowed  many  a race  since,  but 
there  was  as  hard  work  done  by  some  of  that  little 
squad  on  that  old  mountain  farm  as  any  man  in 
our  boat  ever  did,  and  there  was  not  much  atten- 
tion paid  to  any  one^s  training  rules  either. 

It  is  notorious,  among  those  used  to  training 
for  athletic  contests,  that  thin  men,  if  judiciously 
held  in,  and  not  allowed  to  do  too  much  work, 
generally  train  up,^^  or  gain  decidedly  in  weight, 
almost  as  much,  in  fact,  as  the  fleshy  ones  lose. 

Now,  wore  the  object  simply  to  train  up  as  much 
as  possible,  unusual  care  could  be  taken  to  insure 
careful  and  deliberate  eating,  with  a generous 
share  of  the  fat  and  flesh- making  sorts  of  food, 
and  quiet  rest  always  for  awhile  after  each  meal, 
to  aid  the  digestive  organs  at  their  work.  Slow, 
deep,  abdominal  breathing  is  a great  ally  to  this 
latter  process;  indeed,  works  dii-ect  benefit  to  many 
of  the  vital  organs,  and  so  to  the  whole  man.  All 
the  sleep  the  man  can  possibly  take  at  night  would 
also  tell  in  the  right  way.  So  would  everything 
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that  would  tend  to  prevent  fret  and  worry,  or 
which  would  cultivate  the  ability  to  bear  them 
philosophically.  But  most  thin  people  do  not 
keep  still  enough,  do  not  take  matters  leisurely, 
and  do  not  rest  enough  ; while,  if  their  work  is 
muscular,  they  do  too  much  daily  in  proportion 
to  their  sti’ength. 

They  ai’e  very  likely  also  to  be  inerect,  with  flat, 
thin  chests,  and  contracted  stomach  and  abdomen. 
Now  the  habit  of  constantly  keeping  erect,  wliether 
sitting,  standing,  or  walking,  combined  with  this 
same  deep,  abdominal  breathing,  soon  tends  to  ex- 
pand not  only  the  lower  ribs  and  lower  part  of  the 
lungs,  but  the  waist  as  well,  so  giving  the  digestive 
organs  more  room  and  freer  play.  Like  the  lungs, 
or  any  other  organ,  they  do  their  work  best  when 
in  no  way  constrained.  Better  yet,  if  the  person 
will  also  habituate  himself,  no  matter  what  he  is 
at,  whether  in  motion  or  sitting  still,  to  not  only 
breathing  the  lower  half  of  the  lungs  full,  but  the 
whole  lungs  as  well,  and  at  each  inspiration  hold 
the  air  in  his  chest  as  long  as  he  comfortably  can, 
he  will  speedily  find  a quickened  and  more  vigorous 
circulation,  which  will  be  shown,  for  instance,  by 
the  veins  in  his  hands  becoming  larger,  an  1 the 
hands  themselves  growing  warmer  if  the  air  be 
cold  : he  will  also  feel  a mild  and  a i;-reeable  exhila- 
ration  such  as  he  has  seldom  before  experienced. 
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Some  of  these  are  little  things^  and  for  that  reason 
they  are  the  easier  to  do;  but  in  this  business,  as  in 
many  others,  little  things  often  turn  the  scale.  Of 
two  brothers,  equally  thin,  equally  over-active,  as 
much  alike  as  possible — if  one  early  formed  these 
simple  habits  of  slow  and  thorough  mastication, 
deep  and  full  breathing,  resting  awhile  after  meals, 
carrying  his  body  uniformly  erect,  and  sleeping 
plentifully,  and  his  brother  all  the  while  cared 
for  none  of  these  things,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
these  little  attentions  would,  in  a few  years,  tell 
very  decidedly  in  favour  of  him  who  practised 
them,  and  gradually  bring  to  him  that  greater 
breadth,  depth,  and  serenity,  and  the  accompanying 
greater  weight  of  the  broad,  full,  and  hearty  man. 

And  what  about  the  old  people  ? Take  a person 
of  sixty.  You  donT  w^ant  him  to  turn  gymnast, 
surely.  No;  not  to  turn  gymnast,  but  to  set  aside 
a small  portion  of  each  day  for  taking  such  body 
as  he  or  she  now  has,  and  making  the  best  of  it. 

But  how  can  that  be  done  ? and  is  it  practicable 
at  all  for  a person  sixty  years  old,  or  more  ? Well, 
let  us  see  what  one,  not  merely  sixty,  but  eighty, 
and  more  too,  had  to  say  on  this  point.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  late  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
the  New  York  Eveninfj  Post,  of  which  he  had  long 
been  editor,  published  in  its  semi-weekly  issue 
of  June  14th,  1878,  the  following  letter  : 
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^^MR.  Bryant’s  mode  op  life. 

“ The  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Bryant 
several  years  ago,  describing  the  habits  of  his  life, 
to  which  he  partly  ascribed  the  wonderful  pre- 
servation of  his  physical  and  mental  vigour,  will 
be  read  with  interest  now  : 

New  York,  March  30,  1871. 

To  Joseph  H.  Richards,  Esq. : 

My  dear  Sir, — I promised  some  time  since  to  give  you 
some  account  of  my  habits  of  life,  so  far  at  least  as  regards 
diet,  exercise  and  occupations.  I am  not  sure  that  it  will  be 
of  any  use  to  you,  although  the  system  which  I have  for  many 
years  observed  seems  to  answer  my  purpose  very  well.  I have 
reached  a pretty  advanced  period  of  life,  without  the  usual 
infirmities  of  old  age,  and  with  my  strength,  activity,  and 
bodily  faculties  generally,  in  pretty  good  preservation.  How 
far  this  may  be  the  effect  of  my  way  of  life,  adopted  long  ago, 
and  steadily  adhered  to,  is  perhaps  uncertain. 

I rise  early ; at  this  time  of  tho  year  about  half-past  five ; 
in  summer,  half  an  hour  or  even  an  hour  earlier.  Immediately, 
with  very  little  encumbrance  of  clothing,  I begin  a series  of  ex- 
ercises,  for  the  most  part  designed  to  expand  the  chest,  and  at 
the  same  time  call  into  action  all  the  muscles  and  articulations 
of  the  body.  These  are  performed  -with  dumb-bells,  the  very 
lightest,  covered  with  flannel,  with  a pole,  a horizontal  bar,  and 
a light  chair  swung  around  my  head.  After  a full  hour,  and 
sometimes  more,  passed  in  this  manner,  I bathe  from  head  to  foot. 
When  at  my  place  in  the  country,  I sometimes  shorten  my  exer- 
cises in  the  chamber,  and,  going  out,  occupy  myself  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  in  some  work  which  requires  brisk  exercise.  After 
my  bath,  if  breakfast  be  not  ready,  I sit  down  to  my  studies 
till  I am  called. 

#*#### 
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After  breakfast  I occupy  myself  for  awhile  with  my 
studies,  aud  then,  when  in  town,  I w^alk  down  to  the  office  of 
the  Evening  Post,  nearly  three  miles  distant,  and,  after  about 
three  hours,  return,  always  walking,  whatever  be  the  weather 
or  the  state  of  the  streets.  In  the  country,  I am  engaged  in  my 
literary  tasks  till  a feeling  of  weariness  drives  me  out  into  the 
open  air,  and  I go  upon  my  farm  or  into  the  garden  and  prune 
the  fruit-trees,  or  perform  some  other  work  about  them  which 
they  need,  and  then  go  back  to  my  books.  I do  not  often  dvive 
out,  preferring  to  walk. 

*!(!*♦*♦ 

I am,  sir,  truly  yours, 

W.  C.  Bri'ant. 

The  same  paper  also  contained  the  following  : 

EEMINISCENCES  OP  A FOEMER  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATE. 

Mr.  William  C.  Boggs,  avho  knew  Mr.  Bryant  intimately 
for  many  years,  has  given  the  following  reminiscences  to  a 
representative  of  the  Evening  Post : 

Si:  * * * * * 

During  the  forty  years  that  I have  known  him,  Mr.  Bryant 

has  never  been  ill — never  been  confined  to  his  bed,  except  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  accident.  His  health  has  always  been  good. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  a great  walker.  In  earlier  years  he  would 
think  nothing  of  walking  to  Paterson  Falls  and  back,  with 
Alfred  Pell  and  James  Lawson,  after  office  hours.  He  always 
walked  from  his  home  to  his  place  of  business,  even  in  his  eighty, 
fourth  year.  At  first  he  wouldn’t  ride  in  the  elevator.  He 

would  never  wait  for  it,  if  it  w;is  not  ready  for  the  ascent 

immediately  on  his  arrival  in  the  building.  Of  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises  he  was  very  fond.  Every  morning,  for  half  an  hour, 
he  would  go  through  a series  of  evolutions  on  the  backs  of  two 
chairs  p’aced  side  by  side.  He  would  hang  on  the  door  of  his 
bedroom,  pulling  himself  up  and  down  an  indefinite  number  of 
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times.  He  would  skirmish  around  the  apartment  after  all 
fashions,  and  once  he  told  me  even  “ under  the  table.”  Break- 
fast followed,  then  a walk  down  town ; and  then  he  was  in  the 
best  of  spirits  for  the  writing  of  his  editorial  article  for  that  day. 
* * * * ^ ♦ 

He  was  a constant  student.  His  daily  leading  editorial 
constituted,  and  was  for  many  years,  the  Evening  Post. 
Sometimes  he  would  not  get  it  written  until  one  o’clock. 
“ Can’t  I have  it  earlier  ? ” I asked  him  one  day.  “ Why  not 
write  it  the  evening  before  ? ” “ Ah,”  he  replied,  “ if  I should 

empty  out  the  keg  in  that  way,  it  would  soon  be  exhausted.” 
He  wanted  his  evenings  for  study.  “ Well,  then,  can’t  you 
get  down  earlier  in  the  morning  ?”  He  said,  “ Oh  yes.”  A 
few  months  afterwards  he  exclaimed,  with  reference  to  the 
change  : “ I like  it.  J go  through  my  gymnastics,  walk  all  the 
way  down,  and  when  I get  here  I feel  like  work.  I like  it.” 

Mr.  Boggs  also  tells  us  that  Mr.  Bryant’s  sight 
and  hearing  were  scarcely  impaired  even  up  to 
his  death. 

How  remarkable  these  facts  seem  ! Here  a 
man,  known  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  says  at 
seventy- seven  that  he  has  reached  a pretty  ad- 
vanced period  of  life  without  the  usual  infirmities 
of  old  age,  and  with  his  strength,  activity,  and 
bodily  faculties  generally  in  pretty  good  preserva- 
tion.” Wouldn’t  most  of  us  like  to  do  that  ? Are 
there  not  men  who  would  promptly  give  millions, 
not  “ for  an  inch  of  time,”  but  to  be  able  to  reach 
seventy-seven,  and  to  say  of  themselves  what  Mr. 
Bryant  could  say  of  himself  at  that  age  ? Nor  at 
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seventy-seven  only,  but  at  eighty-four,  for  his 
friend  tells  the  same  thing  of  him  then. 

And  notice  what  he  did ; “ Every  morning,^^ 
not  for  two  or  three  minutes  only,  but  for  half  an 
hour,  he  would  go  through  a series  of  evolutions  on 
the  backs  of  two  chairs  placed  side  by  side/^  The 
‘^dips^^  which  have  been  recommended  in  another 
place,‘  and  which  are  so  excellent  for  making  the 
chest  strong  and  keeping  it  so,  are  doubtless  the 
“ evolutions  meant ; and  as  the  great  majority 
of  men,  whether  young  or  old,  have  not  strength 
of  triceps  and  pectorals  enough  to  even  struggle 
through  one  of  them,  some  conception  can  be 
formed  of  how  wonderfully  wiry  and  strong  this 
large-headed,  spare-bodied,  illustrious  old  man  was, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  strength  of  purpose  which 
would  keep  him  so  rigidly  up  to  his  work  at  an 
age  when  most  men  would  have  thought  it  their 
unquestionable  duty  to  coddle  themselves.  Just 
think  of  a man  over  eighty  “ pulling  himself  up 
and  down  — evidently  on  the  “ horizontal  bar  ” 
he  mentions — “ an  indefinite  number  of  times  ! ” 
Or  always  walking  ” down  to  the  office  of  the 
Evening  Post,  nearly  three  miles  distant,  and,  after 
three  hours,  return,  always  walking,  whatever  be 
the  weather  or  the  state  of  the  streets ! Or  of 


' See  page  240. 
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never  waiting  for  the  elevator  i£  it  was  not  ready, 
but  always  walking  up  the  nine  flights  from  the 
street  to  his  office  ! And  the  writer  has  often  seen 
him  going  up  the  top  flight,  and,  instead  of  his  step 
being  faltering  and  feeble,  it  was  uniformly  a trot ! 

See  what  two  other  old  men  did — in  some  ways 
even  a more  remarkable  thing  than  Mr.  Bryant^s 
great  activity.  The  following  despatch  is  from 
the  New  York  Herald  of  February  23rd,  1879  : — 

THE  OLD  men’s  WALK. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  22,  1879. 

The  walk  between  Thomas  Carey,  of  the  New  York  Cotton. 
Exchange,  and  Joseph  Y.  Marsh,  of  this  city,  terminated  to- 
night at  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time.  Marsh 
withdrawing-.  Carey  had  walkoa  211  miles  and  a fraction  to 
209  miles  and  a corresponding  fraction  for  Marsh.  After  the 
walk  Marsh  said  that  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  been 
beaten,  and  Carey  made  a speech  expressing  satisfaction  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated-.  The  walk  began 
on  Wednesday  of  the  present  week,  at  eleven  o’clock,  and 
terminated  at  forty-five  minutes  past  ten  to-night.  Carey  is 
a great-grandfather,  and  is  sixty-four  years  old,  and  Marsh 
sixty-three.  Both  had  trained  for  the  walk.  It  is  understood 
that  they  will  walk  again  in  Now  York. 


Sixty  miles  a day  for  three  days  and  a half,  and 
by  a great-grandfather  at  that ! Any  man,  or  any 
horse,  might  well  hold  that  a good  day’s  work. 

This  activity  among  men  so  far  on  in  years 
seems  surprising.  And  why  ? Because,  as  people 
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get  past  middle-life,  often  from  becoming  en- 
grossed in  business,  and  out  of  the  way  of  any- 
thing to  induce  them  to  continue  their  muscular 
activity,  oftener  from  increasing  caution,  and  fear 
that  some  effort,  formerly  easy,  may  now  prove 
hazardous  to  them,  they  purposely  avoid  even 
ordinary  exercise — riding  when  they  might,  and 
indeed  ought  to,  walk ; and,  instead  of  walking 
their  six  miles  a day,  and  looking  after  their  arms 
and  chests  besides,  as  Bryant  did,  gradually  come 
to  do  nothing  each  day  worthy  of  the  name  of 
exercise.  Then  the  joints  grow  dry  and  stiff,  and 
snap  and  crack  as  they  work.  The  old  ease  of 
action  is  gone,  and  disinclination  takes  its  place. 
The  man  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  is  growing 
old  and  stiff — often  before  he  is  sixty — and  that 
there  is  no  help  for  that  stiffness. 

Well,  letting  the  machinery  alone  works  a good 
deal  the  same  whether  it  is  made  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  driven  by  steam,  or  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
bones,  and  driven  by  the  human  heart.  Maclaren 
cleverly  compares  this  stiffening  of  the  joints  to  the 
working  of  hinges,  which,  when  “ left  unused  and 
uuoiled  for  any  length  of  time,  grate  and  creak, 
and  move  stiffly.  The  hinges  of  the  human  body 
do  just  the  same  thing,  and  from  the  same  cause ; 
and  they  not  only  require  frequent  oiling  to  enable 
them  to  move  easily,  but  they  are  oiled  every  time 
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they  are  put  in  motion,  and  when  they  are  yut  in 
motion  only.  The  membrane  which  secretes  this 
oil,  and  pours  it  forth  over  the  opposing  surfaces 
of  the  bones  and  the  overlying  ligaments,  is 
stimulated  to  activity  only  by  the  motion  of  the 
joint  itself.”  Had  Bryant  spared  himself  as  most 
men  do,  would  he  have  been  such  a springy,  easy 
w^alker,  and  so  strong  and  handy  at  eighty-four  ? 
Does  it  not  look  as  if  the  half-hour  at  the  dumb- 
bells, and  chairs,  and  horizontal  bar,  and  the  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  steps  which  he  took  each  day, 
had  much  to  do  with  this  spring  and  activity  in 
such  a green  old  age  ? Does  it  not  look  almost  as 
if  he  had,  half  a century  ago,  read  something  not 
unlike  the  following  from  Maclaren  : — 

“ The  first  course  of  the  system  may  be  freely 
and  almost  unconditionally  recommended  to  men 
throughout  what  may  be  called  middle  life,  care 
being  taken  to  use  a bell  and  bar  well  within  the 
physical  capacity.  The  best  time  for  this  practice 
is  in  the  early  morning,  immediately  after  the 
bath,  and,  when  regularly  taken,  it  need  not 
extend  over  more  than  a few  minutes.” 

Whether  Bryant  had  ever  seen  these  rules  or 
not,  the  bell,  the  bar,  and  the  morning-time  for 
exercise,  make  a noticeable  coincidence. 

Looking  at  the  benefit  daily  exercise  brought  in 
the  instances  mentioned,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
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every  man  wlio  begins  to  feel  bis  age  to  at  once 
adopt  some  equally  moderate  and  sensible  course 
of  daily  exercise^  and  to  enter  on  it  with  a good 
share  of  his  own  former  energy  and  vigour  ? He 
does  not  need  to  live  in  the  country  to  effect  it,  nor 
in  the  city.  He  can  readily  secure  the  few  bits  of 
apparatus  suggested  elsewhere  ^ for  his  own  home, 
wherever  that  home  is,  and  so  take  care  of  his 
arms  and  chest.  For  foot-work  there  is  always 
the  road.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  make  the 
effort  ? He  can  begin  very  mildly,  and  yet  in  a 
month  reach  quite  a creditable  degree  of  activity, 
and  then  keep  that  up.  And  if,  as  Mr.  Bryant  did, 
he  should  last  till  well  past  eighty,  and,  like  him, 
keep  free  from  deafness  and  dimness  of  vision, 
from  stiffness  and  shortness  of  breath,  from  gout, 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  and  other  senile  ailments, 
as  he  put  it  himself  without  the  usual  infirmities 
of  old  age  ” — indeed,  with  his  strength,  activity, 
and  bodily  faculties  generally  in  pretty  good  pre- 
servation,” and  all  that  time  could  attend  promptly 
to  all  the  daily  duties  of  an  active  business  as  he 
did,  as  Vanderbilt  did,  as  Palmerston  did,  as  Thiers 
did — is  not  the  effort  truly  worth  the  making? 
And  who  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries  ? 


2 See  page  91. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HALF-TRAINED  FIREMEN  AND  POLICE. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  in  our  cities  and 
larger  towns  who^  more  than  almost  any  others, 
need  daily  and  systematic  bodily  exercise,  in  order 
to  make  them  efficient  for  their  duties,  and'  some- 
thing like  what  men  in  their  lines  ought  to  be.  In 
times  of  peace  they  do  in  many  ways  what  the 
army  does  for  the  whole  country  in  war-time — 
they  protect  life  and  property.  These  are  the 
police  and  firemen. 

The  work  of  some  of  the  firemen  before  they 
reach  a fire  is  even  more  dangerous  than  when 
actually  among  the  flames.  The  examining 
physician  of  one  of  our  largest  life  insurance 
companies  told  the  writer  that  he  frequently  had 
to  reject  firemen  applying  for  insurance,  because 
they  had  seriously  injured  their  hearts  by  running 
hard  to  fires  when  quite  untrained  and  unfit  for 
such  sudden  and  severe  strain  on  the  heart  and 
lungs,  imposed,  as  it  usually  is,  under  much  excite- 
ment. The  introduction  of  steam  fire-engines  has 
in  pai’t  done  away  with  this,  though  even  they 
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often  have  a man  to  run  before  and  clear  the  way; 
but  in  smaller  places,  of  course,  the  old  danger 
exists.  Thorough  and  efficient  as  this  steam- 
service  is  in  many  ways,  and  trained  as  the  men 
are  to  their  duties,  they  are,  very  many  of  them, 
not  nearly  so  effective  as  they  might  easily  be,  and 
as — considering  the  fact  that  the  fireman^s  work  is 
their  sole  occupation — they  ought  to  be.  Men  of 
pluck  and  daring,  and  naturally  strong,  often  for 
days  together  they  have  no  fire  to  go  to,  and  so  sit 
and  stand  around  the  engine-house  for  hours  and 
hours.  Soon  they  begin  to  fatten,  until  often  they 
weigh  thirty  or  forty  pounds  more  than  they  would 
in  good  condition  for  enduring  work.  Haviiag  no 
daily  exercise  which  gives  all  parts  of  the  body 
increased  life  and  strength,  neither  the  stout  nor 
thin  ones  begin  to  be  so  strong,  so  quick  of  move- 
ment, or  enduring  as  they  would  lie  if  kept  in 
good  condition.  To  carry  from  an  upper  story  of 
a high  building  a person  in  a swoon  or  half  suf- 
focated, and  to  get  such  a burden  safely  down  a 
long  narrow  ladder  through  stifling  smoke  and 
terrible  flame,  is  a feat  requiring,  beside  great 
nerve  and  courage,  decided  strength  and  en- 
durance. Exposure  during  long  periods,  perhaps 
drenched  through,  perhaps  holding  up  a heavy 
hose  in  the  winter’s  cold,  or  in  many  another  duty 
all  firemen  well  know,  often  without  food  or  drink 
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for  many  hours,  taxes  very  severely  even  the 
strongest  man. 

And  what  training  have  these  men  for  this  trying 
work  outside  of  what  the  fire  itself  actually  gives? 
Practically,  none.  Suppose  every  man  on  the  force 
was  required  to  spend  an  hour,  or  even  half  an 
hour,  daily  in  work  which  would  call  into  play  not 
all  their  muscles,  but  simply  those  likely  to  be  most 
needed  when  the  real  woi’k  came.  Suppose  each 
of  them  a wiry,  hard-muscled,  very  enduring  man, 
good  any  day  for  a three  or  five  mile  run  at  a re- 
spectable pace,  and  without  detriment  to  himself, 
or  to  go,  if  need  be,  hand  over  hand  up  the  entire 
length  of  one  of  their  long  ladders — to  be,  in  short, 
as  strong,  as  handy,  as  enduring,  as  even  a second- 
rate  athlete.  Is  there  any  question  that  a force 
made  up  of  such  men  would  be  far  better  qualified 
for  their  work,  and  far  more  efficient  at  it,  than 
the  firemen  of  any  of  our  cities  are  now  ? 

And  if  they  think  they  at  present  have  con- 
siderable daily  exercise,  so  does  a British  soldier 
have  decidedly  more,  in  his  daily  drilling,  and  the 
whole  round  of  his  duties ; yet,  after  Maclaren  had 
one  of  them  exercising  for  but  a brief  period,  but 
in  a way  to  bring  up  his  general  strength,  the 
soldier  said,  “ I feel  twice  the  man  I did  for  any- 
thing a man  could  be  set  to  do.^^  Would  it  at  all 
hurt  a fireman  or  a policeman  to  have  that  feeliug  ? 
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Would  tlie  latter  not  be  more  inclined  to  rely  on 
bis  own  strength,  and  less  on  his  club  ? 

If  the  trainiug  suggested  seems  too  hard,  look 
at  the  younger  men  in  blacksmithing,  for  instance, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  iron  work,  swinging,  as 
they  often  do,  a heavy  sledge  for  the  whole  day 
together ; at  the  postmen,  walking  from  morning 
to  evening,  often  up  many  flights  of  stairs,  and  all 
the  year  round,  and  in  all  weathers  ; at  the  iron- 
puddler,  the  hod-carrier,  the  longshore-man — all 
at  work  nearly  or  quite  as  hard,  not  for  one  short 
hour  only,  but  through  all  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day.  Many  of  these  men  are  not  nearly  as 
well  paid  as  the  firemen,  and  none  of  them  begin  to 
have  as  great  responsibility,  or  are  at  any  moment 
likely  to  be  called  on  to  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  and  perhaps  to  save  other  lives  as  well. 

Let  us  look  at  the  policeman.  What  exercise 
has  he  ? Standing  around,  and  considerable  slow 
walking,  for  six  hours  out  of  each  twelve.  Is  there 
anything  to  make  him  swift  of  foot  ? No.  Any- 
thing to  build  up  his  arms  and  expand  his  chest, 
to  make  those  arms  help  him  in  his  business,  and 
those  hands  twice  as  skilful  for  his  purposes  as 
before?  Very  little.  Taught  to  use  his  hands  he 
is,  but  never  empty;  there  must  be  something  in 
them — a club  or  a revolver.  And  so  comes  what 
legitimate  result  ? Why  is  it  that  in  a conflict,  or 
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even  a threatened  one — or, too  often, not  oven  then 
— and  when  the  culprit,  while  drunk,  is  wholly 
unresisting,  we  constantly  hear  of  these  dangerous 
weapons  being  drawn  and  freely  used  ? Some  of 
the  very  men  set  to  preserve  the  peace  are  them- 
selves every  now  and  then  making  assaults  wholly 
uncalled  for,  always  cowardly,  and  often  brutal, 
and  such  as  an  athletic  man,  proud  of  his  strength, 
would  have  scorned  the  idea  of  making;  but, 
instead,  would  have  so  quickly  displayed  his  skill 
and  strength  that  the  avei’age  offender,  especially 
when  he  recalled  the  fact  that  the  officer  had  the 
law  on  his  side,  would  have  soon  ceased  resisting. 
Every  intelligent  New  Yorker  will  at  once  recog- 
nize that  there  is  far  too  frequently  good  ground 
for  such  editorial  comment,  grim  as  is  its  satire, 
as  the  following  from  a well-known  New  York 
journal,  of  September  20th,  1878  : 

A COMPLICATED  POLICE  CASE. 

We  have  recorded  from  time  to  time  in  the  T various 

interesting  police  cases.  With  all  our  skill  and  experience, 
however,  we  could  not  prevent  a shade  of  monotony  stealing 
over  them.  When  in  nine  cases  out  of  ton  the  picture  pre- 
sented is  that  of  a policeman  clubbing  a man  nearly  to  death, 
by  what  resource  of  rhetoric  oan  you  .avoid  monotony  ? For 
the  sake  of  variety,  as  well  as  for  the  public  good,  many 
people  wish  that  a citizen  would  occasionally  kill  a brutal  police- 
man ; only  that,  in  thus  ridding  the  world  of  a human  brute  not 
worthy  to  live  in  it,  the  mockery  that  is  called  justice  in  New 
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York  and  Brooklyn  would  probably  also  send  out  of  the  world 
the  iuofFensive  citizen  who  had  accomplished  the  good  work.  In 
a recent  case,  however,  matters  have  become  most  iugeuiously 
complicated.  One  policeman  has  arrested  another.  On  Tuesday 
night  two  men  got  into  a fight  in  the  Bowery.  Detective  Archi- 
bald, who  was  in  plain  clothes,  undertook,  it  is  said,  to  arrest  them. 
Then, it  is  stated.  Officer  Lefferts  arrived,  and  arrested  the  whole 
party,  detective  and  all.  We  say  that  this  is  a complicated  case ; 
but  so  it  did  not  seem  to  Justice  Morgan,  of  the  Jefferson  Market 
Police  Court.  If  a policeman  arrests  a citizen,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  latter  to  get  justice.  He  is  glad  if  he  can  get  away 
with  a whole  skull  and  unbroken  ribs.  But  one  policeman  arrest- 
ing another ! The  onlywayinwhichthis  can  be  set  right  depends 
upon  which  policeman  had  the  most  influence  at  head-quarters. 


And  what  sort  of  man  is  he  who  is  thus  too  free 
with  his  weapon?  Take  him  in  New  York  city, 
for  instance.  Out  of  nearly  twenty-fiv^e  hundred 
policemen,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  one-third 
— and  it  would  probably  be  much  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  all  of  two-thirds — are  unathletic  men, 
and  that  a very  large  proportion  of  these  are  either 
clumsy,  unwieldy,  and  short-winded,  or  hot  pos- 
sessed of  even  average  bodily  strength.  Even  in 
their  uniforms  this  is  quickly  apparent ; but  the 
true  way  to  judge  is  to  see  them  stripped,  either 
in  gymnastic  costume  or  at  the  swimming-bath. 
Any  number  of  them  have  indifferent  legs ; there 
are  any  number  of  stout,  paunchy  fellows ; and 
old  ones,  too,  doubling  over  with  their  years; 
flat-chested  ones,  big-footed  and  half-built  men. 
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Try  to  select  some  of  these  men  for  a physical 
feat — say  of  speed  and  endurance,  like  running 
or  rowing — and  see  how  few  would  be  fit  for  the 
work.  Pair  them  off,  give  them  gloves,  and  set 
them  to  boxing,  and  there  would  scarce  be  one 
hundred  good  sparrers  out  of  the  whole  brigade. 
Once,  right  in  front  of  Trinity  church-yard,  on 
Broadway,  we  saw  two  of  the  Broadway  squad  put 
up  their  hands  for  a little  good-natured  sparring, 
and  the  way  they  did  it  would  hardly  have  been 
creditable  to  a ten-year-old.  To  see  two  great 
hulking  six-footers,  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments 
of  good  sparring,  actually  whirling  their  fists  round 
and  round  each  other  as  if  winding  yarn,  and 
with  no  sort  of  idea  how  to  use  even  one  hand, 
let  alone  two,  was  positively  ridiculous.  A hun- 
dred-pound thief,  handy  with  his  fists  and  quick 
of  foot,  could  have  slapped  their  faces  ; and,  if 
they  could  run  no  better  than  they  sparred,  could 

have  been  at  the  Batterv  before  either  of  them  was 

«/ 

half-way.  And  what  good  would  their  weapons 
have  been  ? Their  revolvers  they  would  hai’dly 
dare  to  use  in  a crowded  street  at  broad  noon,  nor 
would  they  have  been  justified  in  so  doing.  And 
their  clubs — of  what  use  would  they  be  if  the 
culprit  was  a block  away  ? 

The  writer  once  saw  a fellow,  apparently  a sneak- 
thief,  cutting  across  the  City  Hall  Park,  in  front 
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of  the  Tribune  building,  at  a clipping  pace,  while 
some  distance  behind  came  one  of  those  majestic 
but  logy  guardians  of  the  peace,  making  about  one 
foot  to  the  other^s  two,  and,  finally,  seeing  how 
hopeless  was  the  pursuit,  bringing  his  club  around 
and  throwing  it  after  the  escaping  thief — and  with 
what  result  ? Excellent  for  the  thief ; for,  instead 
of  coming  anywhere  near  him,  it  passed  dan- 
gerously close  to  the  abdomen  of  a worthy  but 
obese  citizen,  who  chanced  to  be  passing  that  way. 

At  a public  exhibition,  held  early  in  1878,  under 
the  auspices  of  these  very  Metropolitan  Police,  at 
the  Hippodrome,  in  New  York,  where  doubtless 
the  very  best  boxers  in  the  whole  force  were  on 
the  boards,  and  with  ten  thousand  spectators  to 
spur  them  on  to  their  utmost,  the  thoroughly  skil- 
ful and  accomplished  workmen  could  be  counted 
almost  on  the  thumbs;  while,  in  the  tug  of  war,  the 
string  of  policemen  were  overhauled  and  pulled 
completely  down  by  the  Scottish  Americans,  who 
weighed  half  a hundred  weight  less  per  man  than 
their  uniformed  antagonists;  though  it  is  but  just 
to  add  that,  later  on,  the  latter  did  manage  to  win, 
yet  what  was  that  to  brag  of  ? 

The  same  Police  Department  held  a regatta  on 
the  Harlem  River  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August, 
1878,  for  which  there  were  many  entries;  yet  out 
of  them  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  there 
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was  no  performance  whicli  was  not  of  the  most 
commonplace  character,  unworthy  of  an  average 
freshman  crew,  and  this  though  many  of  the 
rowers  were  burly,  heavy  men.  One  of  the  single- 
scullers actually  did  not  know  how  to  back  his 
boat  over  some  fifty  feet  of  water,  and,  after  four 
inelfectual  endeavours,  had  to  be  told  how  to  do  so 
from  the  referee^s  boat. 

Now  place  the  whole  force  abreast  on  a broad 
common,  or  in  half-a-dozen  lines,  and  set  them  to 
run  a mile  at  no  racing  pace — at  no  such  gait  even 
as  John  Ennis  went  in  March,  1879,  when,  after 
474  miles  of  walking  and  running  in  one  single 
week,  he  ran  his  475th  mile  in  six  minutes  eleven 
seconds — but  let  them  go  at  even  a horse-car  pace ; 
and  if  five  hundred  get  over  even  half  the  distance 
it  will  be  a sui-prise,  while  of  those  who  do,  many 
stand  a good  chance  to  feel  the  effects  for  days,  if 
not  for  life.  We  asked  the  best  known  police 
captain  in  New  York  city,  the  president  of  the  old 
Police  Athletic  Club,  whether  he  thought  one-half 
of  the  whole  twenty-five  hundred  could  run  a mile 
at  any  pace  which  could  actually  be  called  a run. 
After  deliberating  a little,  he  said  he  did  not  think 
they  could.  One  of  the  most  successful  athletes 
iu  the  force,  in  reply  to  the  same  question,  said  : 
I’ll  bet  my  neck  against  a purse  that  not  one- 
third  of  them  can  do  it.”  Another,  a magnificent- 
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looking  maOj  standing  over  six  feet  three  in  height, 
and  weighing  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
not  only  strongly  inclined  to  the  same  opinion, 
but,  when  urged  to  tell  how  successful  he  himself 
would  probably  be  in  such  a trial,  he  gave,  with  a 
little  sudden  colour  in  his  cheeks,  substantially  as 
follows,  this  most  interesting  incident  from  his  own 
experience : — 

Standing  in  a rear  room  on  the  main  floor  of 

the  station-house  of  the Precinct,  he  heard  a 

scream.  Going  quickly  to  the  street,  a lady  told 
him  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her  pocket-book, 
while  a young  person  gliding  gracefully — and,  as 
the  sequel  proved,  quite  fleetly — round  the  corner, 
lent  force  to  the  statement.  Away  went  the 
engine  of  the  law,  his  mighty  form  bending  to  the 
work,  with  his  best  foot  foremost.  Turning  up 
one  of  the  broad  avenues,  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  or  so  of  the  thief’s  start  had  now 
shrunk  to  seventy-five,  and,  as  the  two  sped  on  at 
a grand  pace, — 

All  and  each  that  pass’d  that  way, 

Enjoy’d  the  swift  “ pursuit.” 

Block  after  block  was  passed,  but  the  gap  would 
not  close.  Go  as  he  would,  do  his  mightiest  and 
his  best,  it  was  of  no  use ; that  lawless  young  man 
would  somehow  all  the  time  manage  to  keep  just 
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seventy-five  feet  to  the  fore.  Four  blocks  are  now 
done,  and  so  is  the  policeman ; and  bringing  up 
all-standing — blown,  gasping,  exhausted — he  can- 
not even  muster breathenough to  shout;  but, reach- 
ing his  big  hand  out  in  front  of  him,  and  looking 
at  the  young  person  gently  fleeting,  with  seemingly 
unabated  vigour,  into  the  dim  distance,  he  sadly 
points  to  him,  for  that  is  all  he  is  just  now  equa'i 
to.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  justice  ana 
good  order,  that  point  is  well  taken,  for  a brother 
officer  sees  it,  and,  rising  to  the  occasion,  dashes 
off  after  the  misguided  young  person  up  the 
avenue.  “ Life  is  earnest  now,  surely,  for  the 
latter.  Still  he  has  nearly  a hundred  feet  start,  and 
maybe  this  second  guardian  of  the  peace  will  not 
stay  any  better  than  did  his  illustrious  predecessor. 
So  down  to  it  he  settles  again,  and  the  street  enjoys 
the  fun.  Block  after  block  slips  away,  and  so 
does  the  official  wind ; for,  at  the  end  of  four 
blocks  more,  no  perceptible  decrease  of  the  gap 
having  yet  been  made,  patrolman  number  two 
“ shuts  up.^^  Yes,  literally,  for  he  too  cannot  even 
yell,  but,  like  the  first,  striking  a tragic  position, 
he  points  to  the  flying  culprit.  And  is  justice  to 
be  cheated  out  of  her  victim  after  all,  even  now, 
when  she  a second  time  is  sure  that  she  has 
reached  the  point  ? And  is  this  light-fingered  and 
light-heeled  young  person  to  escape  the  minions 
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of  the  law — and  all  this  in  broad  davliofht  too,  and 
right  in  Sixth  Avenue  ? So  it  certainly  seems. 
But  stop  ! Justice,  after  all,  is  to  prevail ; for  lo  ! 
a third  pursuer  has  now  caught  the  trail,  and  is  off 
like  a fast  mail-train.  Have  a care  now,  young 
man  ! No  brass  buttons  adorn  your  pursuer  this 
time;  but  the  self-appoiuted  private  citizen,  now 
in  your  wake,  runs  as  the  wicked  flee.  There  is 
no  cart-horse  pace  about  his  work ; but  with  pno 
clean,  business-like  spurt,  he  swoops  down  on  the 
now  disturbed  young  man,  and,  clutching  his  upper 
garments,  holds  him  neatly  until  the  reserves 
come  up,  and  then  hands  him  over  for  his  six 
months  on  the  island. 

One  more  illustration  may  suffice.  The  JVew 
York  Herald  of  December  20th,  1878,  referring 
to  a burglary  which  had  been  committed  in  the 
23th  Precinct,  said  that  suspicion  fastened  on  a 
young  man  known  as  “ Sleepy  Dick.^^  Detective 
Wilson  got  on  the  supposed  offender’s  trail,  and 
the  nearer  he  got  to  him  the  worse  grew  his 
character  for  strength,  daring,  and  ferocity.  At 
last  he  came  up  with  “ Sleepy  Dick  ’’  on  Second 
Avenue  yesterday. 

The  jig’s  up.  Sleepy,”  said  the  detective; 
‘^you’re  wanted.” 

‘^What  for?”  calmly  inquired  the  other, 
straightening  upon  the  coal-box. 
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Cracking  a crib/’ 

“ How  long  a stretch  ? ” 

“ A fiver,  sure.” 

“ I’m  not  your  meat,  then,  cully and  Dick 
bolted  for  the  corner  with  no  sleepiness  about 
him.  Wilson  grabbed  him  firmly  by  the  collar, 
though,  and  there  was  a scene  of  plunging  and 
tearing  witnessed  by  the  crowd  around  them  that 
eclipsed  Cornwall  or  Grmco-Roman  wrestling. 

Suddenly  a revolver  came  flashing  out  of 
Wilson’s  pocket. 

“ I’m  taking  this  pot,”  said  he  coolly. 

Show  your  hand,”  growled  “ Sleepy.” 

“ A straight  flush and  Wilson  levelled  the 
pistol  at  his  head. 

That  takes  this  pile,”  Dick  sullenly  assented, 
and  he  moved  on  quietly  as  far  as  Sixty-first  Street. 
Once  at  the  corner,  he  plunged  backward  and  broke 
loose.  The  detective’s  revolver  came  down  on  his 
head  with  a thud,  but  he  rallied  under  the  blow, 
sprang  aside,  and  made  for  the  river.  He  was 
fleet  of  foot,  and  as  he  flew  down  the  street  he 
kept  looking  over  his  shoulder,  evidently  in  fear 
of  a passing  bullet.  But  the  detective  was  coming 
on  after  him,  bound  to  run  him  down,  and  as  they 
passed  First  Avenue  the  hue  and  cry  was  taken  up 
by  two  other  policemen,  who  joined  in  the  pursuit. 
There  was  fully  a block  between  Sleepy  ” and  his 
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pursuers  when  he  neared  the  river.  He  saw  his 
advantage,  turned  into  a stone-yard,  dodged 
among  the  bowlders,  scaled  a fence,  and  made  off. 
Dick  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  police  before 
this  week,  but  managed  to  get  away. 

Is  there  no  lesson  for  our  city  rulers  in  such 
facts  as  these  ? If  our  police  are  men  of  only  four- 
block  power ; if  they  are  so  blown  in  that  little 
distance  that  they  are  utterly  helpless,  and  all  they 
can  do  is,  one  after  another,  to  point  to  the  es- 
caping felon  and  indulge  in  these  brilliant  flashes 
of  silence,”  inwardly  imploring  some  good  civilian 
to  kindly  catch  that  thief ; if  a youngster  can  first 
indulge  in  a tough  wrestle  with  a detective,  and 
then,  taking  a heavy  blow  on  his  head  from  the 
butt  of  a revolver,  not  only  empty-handed  get 
away  from  his  would-be  captor,  but,  although  the 
latter  is  joined  by  two  policemen,  soon  put  a whole 
block  between  him  and  them,  and  springing  over 
a fence,  go,  after  all,  “ unwhipt  of  justice,”  does 
it  not  strike  the  reader  that  a little  improvement 
in  the  speed  and  stay  of  our  policemen  might  do 
no  harm  ? Had  it  not  better  be  conceded  that  it 
is  hopeless  for  many  of  the  Broadway  squad,  for 
instance,  in  their  present  condition,  to  attempt  to 
catch  a thief  by  running  after  him,  and  would  it 
not  be  well  to  provide  each  of  them  with  a lasso, 
for  short-range  work,  and  initiate  them  in  its  uses 
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at  once  ? In  this  way  they  could  certainly  make 
sure  of  one  of  those  light-heeled  gentry  once  in  a 
while^  perhaps — for  example^  one  fond  of  ladies’ 
earrings.  And  who  believes  that  officers  always 
report  their  failures  to  catch  thieves,  or  that  the 
public  ever  hears  of  one  half  of  such  cases  ? 

Let  us  see,  too,  where  this  physical  incapacity 
may  lead  to  graver  consequences  than  the  mere 
allowing  a detected  thief  to  run  at  large.  In  the 
great  cities  there  have  sprung  up  within  a few 
years  back  storehouses  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
securities,  plate,  important  papers,  and  other 
valuables.  Hedged  round  with  plates  of  steel, 
chronometer  locks,  massive  bolts,  and  several 
watchmen,  and  connected  with  the  nearest  police 
station  by  wires  so  arranged  that  the  doors  cannot 
be  opened  without  sounding  the  alarm  at  the  sta- 
tion-house, the  public  naturally  put  their  trust  in 
them,  and  their  property  too.  Within  recent  years 
we  also  hear  far  more  than  formerly  of  burglars 
going,  not  in  pairs  or  threes,  but  in  gangs  of  half- 
a-dozen  or  more,  and  of  cracking  safes  always 
thought  impenetrable.  Now,  suppose  that  a de- 
scent were  made  on  the  largest  one  of  these  safe 
depositories  in  America,  the  one  under  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and  by  a dozen  first-class 
cracksmen.  Their  business  hours  are  generally 
between  one  and  four  in  the  morning.  That  they 
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work  wi til  wonderful  sagacity,  daring,  and  despatch , 
is  attested  by  such  brilliant  performance  as  that  at 
the  Northampton  Bank  robbery ; or  when  they  in 
a little  time,  one  morning,  relieved  the  Manhattan 
Bank  of  a few  millions,  and  that  right  within  a 
block  of  police  head-quarters  in  New  York  city. 
Suppose  that,  by  collusion  or  otherwise,  the  rob- 
bers get  through  the  outer  door.  Unlike  the  Bank 
of  England,  there  is  no  platoon  of  soldiers  on 
guard.  They  silence  the  three  or  four  who  oppose 
them.  They  come  to  the  inner  doors,  the  opening 
of  which  alarms  the  police.  At  the  station-house, 
when  that  alarm  sounds,  three  or  four,  or  maybe 
more,  more  or  less  drowsy  officers  start  and  run 
for  the  Stock  Exchange,  some  eight  hundred  feet 
away.  Is  there  any  especial  reason  why  they 
should  be  any  less  exhausted  when  they  get  there 
than  the  two  policemen  who  failed  to  catch  the 
Sixth  Avenue  thief,  or  the  two  who  let  another  in 
First  Avenue  run  clear  out  of  their  sight  ? The 
four  blocks  the  former  two  policemen  ran  do  not 
make  much  over  eight  hundred  feet.  Suppose 
that  three  or  four,  not  half-grown  fellows  like 
“ Sleepy  Dick,  but  stalwart  desperadoes,  used  to 
. rough  work,  quietly  await  the  arrival  of  these  wor- 
thy, but  well-blown  patrolmen.  How  long  would 
it  take  the  thieves  to  at  least  check  the  advance,  if 
not  also  considerably  impair  the  usefulness,  of  men 
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SO  nearly  gone  that  they  could  not  speak,  and 
whose  hands  shook  so  that  aiming  a revolver  ef- 
fectively would  be  practically  out  of  the  question? 

And  might  not  the  Press  justly  have  some  pretty 
plain  comment  to  make,  then,  on  the  physical  in- 
efficiency of  our  police  force,  and  wonder  why  it 
had  not  been  insisted  on  long  ago  that  they  be 
trained  as  men  have  to  be  in  other  callings,  until 
they  are  fit  for  their  work  ? Hear  Dr.  Morgan,  in 
“ University  Oars,^’  on  fat  and  unwieldy  men,  and 
their  unfitness  for  emergencies  calling  for  strong 
and  quick  work  : “ When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  a 
man  who,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  weighed  12  stone 
(168  pounds),  and  in  after-life  inclining  to  corpu- 
lency, has  reached  the  abnormal  weight  of  17  or  18 
stone  (238  or  252  pounds),  we  must  not  consider 
him  proportionately  stronger  : on  the  contrary,  he 
should  rather  excite  our  pity  and  commiseration — 
the  five  or  six  stone  distributed  over  his  body  being 
composed  ivhollij  of  adipose  tissue.  He  is  thus 
as  completely  enveloped  in  blubber  as  though  he 
were  a whale  or  a seal.  His  muscles  being  heavily 
weighted,  his  powers  of  locomotion  are  necessarily 
limited  ; and,  handicapped  in  this  manner,  it  is  no 
easy  task  for  him  to  drag  his  unwieldy  frame  on 
some  sweltering  12th  of  August  over  the  trying 
inequalities  of  a Highland  moor.'’^ 

The  broken-winded  man,  or  a man  out  of  wind, 
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is  almost  as  useless  in  an  emergency  calling  for 
sharp  and  sudden  work  as  a broken-winded  horse. 
The  standing  around  of  the  policeman,  heavily  shod 
and  heavily  clad,  and  the  lazy,  aimless  walking,  will 
never  make  him  hardy,  tough,  and  difficult  to  face, 
or  likely  not  to  use  his  club  where  a strong,  quick 
man  w'ould  never  need  it.  Swollen  hands  and 
feet,  and  soft,  flabby  flesh  will  be  the  result ; and 
for  the  variety  of  sudden  and  dangerous  work 
wffiich  he  may  be  called  upon  to  do  at  any  moment 
he  is  not  half  fitted ; and  if  he  trains  no  more  for 
his  work  than  he  does  now,  he  never  will  be. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  looks — not  the  least 
important,  by  any  means,  of  the  qualifications  of 
a police-officer — are  they  all  that  they  might  be, 
and  that  they  really  ought  to  be  ? 

When  a thousand  of  them,  averaging  two  hun- 
dred pounds  apiece,  parade  down  Broadway,  with 
brass  buttons  gleaming,  and  every  belt  well  filled, 
itis  easy  enough  for  Press  or  citizen  to  say,  What 
a fine-looking  body  of  men  ! ” But  now,  notice 
them  closely,  and  most  of  them  are  inerect,  many 
are  round-shouldered,  and  few  are  at  once 
thoroughly  well-built  men  and  in  good  condition, 
being  either  loose-jointed,  too  fat,  or  too  thin. 
Contrast  their  marching  and  bearing  with  that  of 
the  little  West  Point  battalion  on  parade,  every 
man  erect,  clean-cut,  precise,  wiry,  and  athletic  ; 
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light  and  young,  to  be  sure,  but  most  hardy, 
quick,  and  manly.  Now,  we  know  what  it  is  to 
be  erect.  We  soon  discover  that  the  bnlk,  the 
sunburn,  and  the  uniforms  have  gone  far  towards 
making  the  favourable  impression,  which  ought 
to  have  been  better  based,  and  that  almost  every 
one  of  these  policemen  is  plainly  faulty. 

Now,  suppose  every  one  of  these  twenty-five 
hundred  men,  besides  being,  as  most  of  them  al- 
ready are,  both  courageous  and  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  was  a skilful  and  hard-hitting 
boxer,  a good,  steady,  long-distance  runner,  a 
fair  wrestler,  a strong  swimmer,  a sound,  hale, 
thoroughly  well-made  man.  Let  the  vicious  classes 
once  know — and  how  long  would  it  take  them  to 
learn  ? — that  in  a race  between  them  and  the 
policeman  the  latter  would  be  pretty  sure  to  win  ; 
let  it  be  known  that,  when  he  once  caught  his 
man,  the  odds  would  be  decidedly  in  his  favour, 
and  that  that  man  would  not  get  away ; let  every 
member  of  the  force  be  justly  known  as  a formi- 
dable man  to  face,  and  one  whom  the  offender  had 
better  avoid — and  what  an  advance  it  would  be  in 
both  the  moral  and  physical  efficiency  of  the 
force  ! Now  let  the  riot  come,  and  see  what  that 
little  band  of  twenty-five  hundred  trained  men 
could  do  against  ten  times  their  number.  To-day 
they  have  nothing  which  makes  them  enduring  at 
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quick,  bard  work,  and  that  is  wbafc  is  wanted  for 
mobs.  If  tliey  bad  an  abundance  of  that  which 
would  make  them  so,  the  plying  of  a locust  for  an 
hour  or  two  among  a lot  of  unorganized  roughs 
would  be  almost  a diversion,  and  a game  they 
could  continue  at  by  the  week  if  need  be. 

And  why  should  not  every  city  in  our  land  have, 
instead  of  men  very  many  of  them  too  often  far 
out  of  condition,  these  same  well-trained  men, 
educated,  as  men  have  to  be  in  nearly  every  other 
calling,  directly  for  their  work,  and  all  dexterous 
and  able  ? Is  it  asking  too  much  ? The  prepa- 
ration necessary  to  it  will  not  compare  in  its  ex- 
liausting  effects  with  what  the  war -policeman — the 
soldier,  who  is  not  paid  a quarter  as  much — must 
do  without  a murmur  : the  long  forced  marching, 
w^eighted  like  a pack-horse,  the  broken  sleep,  the 
stinted  food,  the  bad  shoes,  the  long  absence  from 
home,  and  the  lack  of  all  comforts.  Why  not  in- 
sist on  a regime  which,  if  the  fat  man  could  go 
through  and  retain  his  corporosity,  would  make  him 
welcome  to  retain  it ; if  the  thin  man  could  be  up 
to  every  day^s  work  in  it,  then  be  could  stand  far 
more  tban  be  looked  equal  to  ? But  if  either  failed, 
out  with  him.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  good 
substitutes  could  not  be  had  in  abundance. 

This  is  no  question  of  mere  health,  and  symme- 
try of  make,  and  reasonable  strength,  as  with  the 
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ordinary  citizen.  It  is  a matter  of  fitness  for  or- 
dinary duties — duties  often  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  the  public  weal^  which  may  spring  up  at 
any  moment,  and  which  call  for  unusual  physi- 
cal resources.  It  is  a matter  of  substituting  for 
dangerous  weapons,  rashly  wielded,  and  when  that 
wielding  is  often  wholly  uncalled  for,  men  who, 
in  any  ordinary  street-brawl,  need  no  weapon,  and 
would  scarcely  think  of  using  one,  any  more  than 
would  a Morrissey,  a Heenan,  or  a Hyer. 

As  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  each  four 
precincts  in  the  larger  cities  hire  a hall,  say  about 
eighty  feet  by  forty,  and  the  higher  the  better,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  easily  heated.  Two 
hundred  dollars,  carefully  spent,  would  buy  all 
needed  apparatus,  and  as  much  more  would  keep  it 
swept  and  dusted,  lighted  and  warmed.  Twenty- 
five  cents  a month  from  each  of  four  hundred 
policemen  would  be  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  which  would  cover,  besides  these  items,  rent 
and  salary  of  teacher  as  well.  For  the  teacher 
need  be  with  them  but  a little  while  daily;  for, 
in  about  all  the  exercises  necessary  to  make  men 
good  ordinary  runners  and  boxers,  a teacher  up  to 
his  work  can  drill  the  men  in  squads.  What  they 
want  is  not  intricate  and  technical  knowledge, 
but  plain,  straightforward,  swift,  hard  work,  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  the  condition  which  keeps  them 
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easily  np  to  it.  Or,  better  yet,  put  these  gym- 
uasiums  in  charge  of  the  department,  if  equally 
rigid  economy  could  be  insured.  Then  require 
each  man  to  spend  fifteen  minutes  there  every 
other  day,  sparring — after  he  had  the  rudiments 
— with  some  companion  who  can  give  him  all 
the  exercise  he  wants,  and  on  the  alternate  days 
let  an  equal  period  of  time  be  spent  in  running, 
not  at  racing  pace,  but  still  good  lively  work  of 
the  kind  which  brings  good  lungs  and  good  legs. 
Now,  at  the  annual  or  semi-annual  athletic  meet- 
ing, let  picked  men  from  each  precinct  contend 
in  foot-races,  both  for  short  and  long  distances ; 
and,  to  give  their  work  an  even  more  practical 
turn,  give  some  sneak-thief  a reasonable  start  in 
such  contests,  and  let  the  officers,  in  full  uniform 
of  course,  catch  him  if  they  can.  Now  the  waist- 
bands will  begin  to  lessen,  and  a considerably 
smaller  measure  of  cloth  will  cover  the  man,  but  it 
will  clothe  a man  who,  unarmed  and  unaided,  can 
whip  almost  half  a dozen  such  flabby,  untrained, 
unskilful  fellows  as  he  used  to  be.  For  every  duty 
which  may  at  any  moment  become  his,  whether 
light  or  heavy,  mild  or  violent,  he  will  be  far  better 
qualified  in  almost  every  respect  than  before,  yet 
no  better  in  his  line  than  any  good  business  man 
requires  each  person  in  his  employ  to  be  in  his,  no 
matter  what  their  particular  duties  may  be. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SPECIAL  EXEECISE  FOE  ANY  GIVEN  MUSCLES. 

While  symmetrical  and  thorough  physical  deve- 
lopment are  not  at  all  common  among  Ameri- 
cans^ and  undeveloped,  inerect,  and  weak  bodies 
almost  outnumber  any  other  kind,  the  general  want 
of  familiarity  with  what  will  develope  any  given 
muscles,  and  bring  them  up  to  the  fulness  and 
strength  which  ought  to  be  theirs,  is  even  more  sur- 
prising. If  proof  is  wanted  of  this,  let  the  reader 
ask  himself  what  special  work  he  would  choose  to 
develope  any  given  part;  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm, for  instance,  or  those  of  the  front  of  the  chest. 
If  he  has  ever  paid  any  attention  to  his  physical  de- 
velopment— and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
have  not — he  may  know  one  or  two  things  which 
will  bring  about  the  desired  result ; but  even  if  he 
has  attended  the  gymnasium  a good  deal,  he  will 
often  be  surprised  to  find  that  his  time  there  was 
mainly  spent  in  accomplishing  some  particular  feat 
or  amount  of  work,  rather  than  in  bringing  about 
the  special  development  of  any  given  part,  or 
general  development  of  the  whole  body. 
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Now,  w^liile  tlie  exercises  wLicli  bring  any  given 
set  of  muscles  into  play  are  very  numerous,  if  a 
few  cau  be  grouped  together  which  shall  be  at 
once  simple  and  plain,  and  shall  call  either  for  in- 
expensive apparatus  or  none  at  all,  which  will  also 
enable  almost  any  one,  by  a little  energy  and  de- 
termination, to  bring  up  any  limb  or  muscles  now 
w’eak,  they  may  prove  of  value. 

To  develo'pe  the  Leg  belotv  the  Knee. 

The  main  part  of  the  leg  below  the  knee,  for 
instance,  is  composed  of  muscles  which  raise  the 
heel.  Stand  erect,  with  the  head  high,  chest  out, 
and  shoulders  down,  keeping  the  knees  all  the 
time  well  sprung  back,  having  the  feet  about  three 
inches  apart,  with  the  toes  turned  slightly  outward. 
Now  slowly  raise  the  heels  until  they  are  high  off 
the  floor,  and  the  whole  weight  rests  on  the  soles 
and  toes.  Now  drop  slowly  down.  Then  repeat. 
Next  place  the  hand  on  the  muscles  of  the  calf, 
and  wdiile  at  first  not  firm,  feel  them  harden  as 
you  rise,  and  all  doubt  as  to  whether  the  exercise 
in  question  uses  these  muscles  will  speedily  vanish. 
Continue  this  exercise  at  the  same  rate,  keeping  at 
it  until  you  have  risen  fifty  times.  Now,  it  will 
not  be  necessary,  -with  most  persons,  to  have  to 
place  the  hand  on  these  muscles  to  learn  if  they 
are  brought  into  play,  for  already  that  is  becoming 
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very  plain  in  another  way,  one  that  is  bringing 
most  conclusive  proof  to  the  mind — internal  evi- 
dence it  might  well  be  called.  Unless  the  calves 
are  unusually  strong,  long  before  the  one  hundredth 
effort  there  is  an  unmistakable  ache  in  them, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  will  cause  the 
person  to  stop  outright  from  sheer  inability  to  pro- 
ceed. It  has  not  taken  much  time  to  get  a pretty 
thorough  measure  of  about  what  power  there  is  in 
one  set  of  mnscles  at  least.  All  doubts  are  gone 
from  his  mind  now  as  to  whether  one  exercise  he 
knows  will  call  into  play  the  muscles  of  his  leg 
below  the  knee  or  not.  It  is  equally  plain  that 
it  is  not  his  forearm,  or  upper  arm,  or  the  back  or 
front  of  his  chest  which  has  been  in  action,  for 
none  of  these  have  felt  fatigue,  the  tire  being  all 
confined  to  the  muscles  in  question. 

Again,  had  there  been  beside  him  two  men  of 
nearly  the  same  weight,  but  one  of  small  and  feeble 
calves,  the  other  having  them  shapely  and  well- 
developed,  is  there  any  doubt  which  of  the  two 
could  have  kept  at  the  exercise  the  longer,  yet 
with  the  less  fatigue  ? Few  men  need  be  told  that 
a muscle,  unused  to  work  at  first,  can  gradually, 
by  direct  and  systematic  exercise,  be  strengthened ; 
but  not  a few  there  are  who  are  unaware  that  with 
the  new  strength  comes  increased  size  as  well. 

Yet,  to  those  familiar  with  athletic  work,  it  is 
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as  plain  as  tliatyou  must  have  your  eyes  open  if  you 
want  to  see.  A gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  of 
magnificent  muscular  and  vital  development,  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  girth  of  his  calves,  which 
was  14f  inches.  At  our  suggestion  he  began 
practising  this  simple  raising  and  lowering  of  the 
heels.  In  less  than  four  months  he  had  increased 
the  girth  of  each  calf  one  whole  inch.  When 
asked  how  many  strokes  a day  he  averaged,  he 
said,  “ From  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  ;’^ 
varied  some  days  by  his  holding  in  each  hand 
during  the  process  a twelve-pound  dumb-bell,  and 
then  only  doing  one  thousand  or  thereabouts. 
The  time  he  found  most  convenient  was  in  the 
morning  on  rising,  and  just  before  retiring  at  night. 
Instead  of  the  work  taking  much  time,  seventy  a 
minute  was  found  a good  ordinary  rate,  so  that 
fifteen  minutes  at  each  end  of  the  day  was  all  he 
needed.  But  this  was  a great  and  very  rapid  in- 
crease, especially  for  a man  of  thirty-five;  far 
more  than  most  persons  would  naturally  be  con- 
tented with,  yet  suggestive  of  the  stuff  and 
perseverance  of  the  man  who  accomplished  it. 

Here,  then,  one  of  the  most  effective  exercises 
which  could  be  desired  for  the  strengthening  of 
these  muscles  is  accomplished  actually  without 
apparatus,  without  one  cent  of  expense — one 
which  can  be  practised  anywhere,  in  the  largest 
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or  the  smallest  room^  in- doors  or  out,  on  land  or 
while  at  sea. 

But  there  are  many  other  exercises  which  will 
bring  this  same  development.  Now  stand  erect 
again,  with  head  and  chest  high,  shoulders  low, 
and  knees  sprung  back.  Start  off  at  an  ordinary 
pace,  and  walk.  But  instead  of,  as  usual,  putting 
the  foot  down  and  lifting  it  without  thinking  about 
it,  this  time,  just  as  it  leaves  the  ground,  press 
hard  with  the  soles  and  toes.  Go  on  for  a block  or 
two,  and  you  will  suddenly  find  that  your  calves 
are  having  new  and  unwonted  duties — indeed,  a 
very  generous  share  of  work.  Keep  on  for  a mile 
— if  you  can.  Good  a walker  as  you  thought 
yourself  before,  a mile  of  this  sort  will  be  a mile 
to  be  remembered — certainly  for  a few  days,  till 
the  ache  gets  out  of  your  calves. 

If  walking  wdth  this  new  push  is  not  hard 
enough  on  flat  ground,  try  it  up-hill.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  these  muscles  will  ache  till  it  wall 
seem  as  if  you  must  have  a whole  gymnasium 
concealed  in  them  somewhere. 

Another  exercise  for  the  same  muscles,  which 
can  also  be  learned  in  a moment,  and  a little  of 
which  will  suffice  at  first,  is  running  on  the  toes, 
or,  rather,  on  the  soles  and  toes.  Here  the  whole 
weight  is  held  by,  and  pushed  from,  first  the 
muscles  of  one  calf,  then  of  the  other.  One  will 
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not  go  far  at  this  without  convincing  proof  of  the 
value  of  this  work  to  the  parts  in  question. 

Of  two  brothers  of  our  acquaintance — one  a 
boy  of  thirteen^  the  other  a little  fellow  of  four — 
the  former  walks  with  no  especial  springs  and 
performs  his  running  flat-footed.  But  the  little 
fellow,  whether  walkings  standing,  or  running,  is 
for  ever  on  his  toes,  and  with  his  knees  sprung 
well  back.  The  former  has  rather  slim  legs  and 
no  great  calfj  the  latter  beautifully  developed 
calves,  round,  full,  and  symmetrical,  noticeably 
large  for  a boy  of  his  size  and  age. 

Again,  work,  harder,  and  telling  more  directly 
on  the  calves,  and  hence  calculated  to  increase  their 
size  and  strength  faster  even  than  any  of  these,  is 
hopping  on  one  foot — a really  grand  exercise,  and 
one  of  the  speediest  for  bringing  strong  legs  and 
a springy  step.  There  is  not  the  relief  in  it  that 
there  is  in  walking  or  running.  There  the  rest  is 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  here.  Here  the  work  is 
almost  continuous,  and  soon  tires  the  strongest  mus- 
cles. Jumping  also  exercises  these  muscles  power- 
fully, and,  practised  steadily,  soon  brings  them  up. 
Well  developed  and  strong,  these  muscles  are  of 
great  value  in  dancing,  adding  astonishingly  to  the 
ease  and  grace  so  valued  in  this  accomplishment, 
and  to  endurance  as  well.  Horseback-riding, 
where  the  foot  is  pushed  but  a little  way  into  the 
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stirrnp;  and  the  whole  weight  thus  thrown  on  the 
toes ; rowing,  especially  with  the  sliding  seat, 
where  the  feet  press  hard  against  the  stretcher ; 
leaping;  ordinary  walking  uphill,  and  walking 
on  the  toes  alone — these  all  call  these  muscles 
into  most  vigorous  play,  and,  when  practised 
steadily  and  with  energy,  are  among  the  most 
rapid  means  known  for  increasing,  not  the  strength 
of  the  calves  alone,  but  their  girth  as  well. 

Try  a summer  of  mountain  climbing.  Look  at 
the  men  who  spend  their  lives  at  it.  Notice  the 
best  stayers  in  the  Alpine  clubs,  and  almost  inva- 
riably they  are  found  to  have  large  and  poweidul 
calves,  especially  where  their  knees  are  not  bent 
much  in  stepping.  In  a personal  sketch  of  Ben- 
digo, the  once  celebrated  British  prize-fighter  (now 
a quiet  Christian  man),  much  stress  was  laid  on  the 
fact  that  his  calves  measured  a clean  sixteen  inches 
about.  Yet,  to  show  that  gentlemen  are  sometimes 
quite  as  strong  in  given  directions  as  prize-fighters, 
look  at  Mr.  Maclaren’s  own  memorandum  of  not 
only  what  a splendid  pair  of  legs  he  himself  had 
at  the  start,  but  what  a little  mountain  climbing  did 
for  them  ; for  he  says  that  in  four  months  of  Al- 
pine walking,  averaging  nine  hours  a day,  his  calves 
went  up  from  sixteen  inches  to  seventeen  and  a 
quarter ! and  his  thighs  from  twenty-three  and  a 
half  inches  to  twenty-five.  If  instances  nearer 
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home  are  sought,  and  yet  where  neither  anything 
like  the  time  Maclaren  took  was  given  to  it,  nor 
any  of  the  very  severe  work  of  the  gentleman 
referred  to  a little  earlier,  look  at  what  Dr.  Sar- 
gent accomplished,  not  with  one  solitary  man  but 
wdth  two  hundred,  at  Bowdoin  College;  not  giving 
nine  hours  a day  to  it,  but  only  “ half  an  hour 
a day,  four  times  a week,  for  a period  of  six 
months.^^  In  this  very  brief  time,  and  by  mode- 
rate exercises,  he  increased  the  average  girth  of 
the  calf  of  these  whole  two  hundred  men  from 
twelve  and  a half  inches  to  thirteen  and  a quarter. 
There  was  one  pupil,  working  four  hours  a week 
instead  of  four  half-hours,  and  for  one  year  instead 
of  six  months,  who  increased  his  calves  from  thir- 
teen and  a half  inches  to  fifteen — an  actual  gain 
of  a quarter  of  an  inch  more  in  two  hundred  and 
eight  hours  of  exercise,  much  of  which  was  given 
to  other  muscles,  and  did  not  tell  on  the  calves, 
than  Maclaren  made  in  nine  hundred  hours  of 
work,  most  of  which  kept  these  muscles  in  very 
active  play. 

In  all  exercises  for  these  muscles,  indeed  in  all 
foot- work,  shoes  should  be  worn  with  soles  broad 
enough  to  prevent  the  slightest  cramping  of  the 
foot,  and  so  giving  every  part  of  it  its  natural  play. 

There  remains  one  other  prominent  muscle  be- 
low the  knee,  that  in  front,  running  down  along 
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the  outer  side  of  the  shin-bone.  Develope  the  calf 
fully,  as  is  often  done,  and  omit  this  little  muscle 
and  the  work  which  calls  it  into  play,  and  there  is 
something  wanting,  something  the  lack  of  which 
causes  a lack  of  symmetry.  Fast  walking,  when 
one  is  unused  to  it,  especially  when  the  knees  are 
held  pretty  straight,  will  work  this  muscle  so 
vigorously  as  to  make  it  sore.  But  a plain,  safe,  and 
simple  exercise  for  it,  yet  one  which,  if  protracted, 
will  soon  swell  it  into  notice,  and  give  it  unwonted 
strength  and  beauty,  is  effected  by  stooping  down 
as  low  as  possible,  the  feet  being  but  a few  inches 
apart,  and  the  heels  never  being  allowed  to  rise 
even  a quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  floor.  Lift  the 
heels,  and  this  muscle  is  at  once  relieved. 

Laying  any  weight  on  the  foot,  and  lifting  it 
clear  from  the  ground,  will  also  call  on  this  muscle. 
So  will  fastening  the  feet  into  stmps,  like  those  on 
a boat-stretcher  or  rowing- weight,  and  swaying  the 
body  of  the  sitter  back  and  forth;  for  these  muscles 
have  heavy  work  to  do  to  aid  in  pulling  the  body 
forward,  so  that  the  rower  may  reach  his  hands 
out  over  his  toes  for  a new  stroke.  Simply  stand- 
ing on  one  foot,  first  holding  the  other  clear  of  the 
floor,  and  then  drawing  it  up  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  front  of  its  own  ankle,  and  then  opening  it  as 
wide  as  you  can,  will  be  found  a safe  and  reason- 
ably effective  way  of  bringing  forward  this  small 
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but  useful  muscle;  while  walking  on  the  heels,  with 
the  toes  drawn  up  high,  is  simpler  yet.  For  those 
who  want  to  run  heavy  risks,  and  are  not  con- 
tented with  any  exercise  which  does  not  threaten 
their  necks,  hauging  by  the  toes  from  a horizontal 
or  trapeze  bar  will  be  found  to  just  fill  the  bill. 

WotIc  for  the  Front  of  the  Thigh. 

The  muscles  of  the  front  thigh  have  a most  inti- 
mate connexion  with  those  already  mentioned,  and, 
for  ordinary  purposes,  a fair  development  of  them 
is  more  necessary  than  of  those  below  the  knee. 
In  common  walking,  for  instance,  while  the  calf 
gets  something  to  do,  the  thigh  gets  far  more,  es- 
pecially when  the  step  is  low  and  flat,  and  the  heel 
never  raised  far  from  the  ground.  A man  will 
often  have  large  and  strong  thighs,  and  yet  but 
indifferent  calvms.  A prominent  Harvard  oarsman, 
a strong  and  fast  walker,  and  a man  of  magnificent 
development  in  most  points,  was  once  examined 
carefully  by  Greenough,  the  sculptor.  I should 
know  you  were  an  American,”  said  he,  “ because 
you  have  no  calves  and,  indeed,  his  mistake  in 
developing  splendid  arms,  and  trunk,  and  thighs, 
and  forgetting  all  about  the  calves,  is  far  too  com- 
mon a one  among  our  athletes  to-day ; though  the 
prominence  they  are  beginning  to  give  to  running 
helps  to  mend  matters  in  this  respect. 
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Scarcely  any  muscles  are  easier  brought  into  ac- 
tion than  these  of  the  upper  or  front  thigh.  Stand 
erect,  with  head  and  chest  high,  and  the  feet  about 
six  inches  apart.  Now,  bend  the  knees  a little,  say 
until  the  head  has  di’opped  vertically  six  inches. 
Then  rise  to  the  perpendicular  again.  Repeat  a 
few  times,  and  it  will  not  be  long  till  these  mus- 
cles will  be  felt  to  be  in  lively  action,  and  this  ex- 
ercise prolonged  will  make  them  ache.  But  this 
movement  is  very  much  akin  to  that  in  dancing, 
the  latter  being  the  harder  of  the  two,  because  the 
weight  is  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other,  while 
in  the  former  it  is  always  on  both. 

Again,  instead  of  stooping  for  a few  inches  only, 
start  as  before,  with  head  and  neck  rigidly  erect, 
and  now  stoop  all  the  way  down ; then  rise  again. 
Continue  this  movement  several  times,  and  gene- 
rally at  first  a few  repetitions  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  enough.  By-and-by,  as  the  strength  increases, 
so  should  the  number ; and,  if  time  is  to  be  saved 
and  the  work  condensed,  keep  dumb-bells,  say  of  a 
tenth  of  your  own  weight,  in  the  hands  during  the 
operation. 

A more  severe  tax  yet  is  had  by  holding  one 
foot  far  out,  either  in  front  or  back,  and  then 
stooping  down  wholly  on  the  other  foot.  Few  can 
do  this  many  times,  and  most  persons  cannot  do  it 
at  all.  I'or  swiftly  bringing  up  a thigh  at  present 
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weaker  than  its  mate,  and  so  restoring  the  sym- 
metry which  should  always  have  been  there,  this 
work  is  almost  unparalleled. 

Jumping  itself,  either  high  or  flat,  is  admirable 
for  the  thighs.  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  in  his  “ Five 
Years  in  an  English  Uuiversity,^^  says  that  he  at 
one  time  took  to  jumping,  and  was  astounded  at 
the  rapid  progress  he  made  in  a branch  of  athletics 
at  which  before  he  had  been  no  good.  Maclaren 
says  that  hardly  any  work  will  quicker  bring  up 
the  whole  legs  ; but  this  will  probably  prove  truer 
where  a large  number  of  moderate  jumps  are 
taken  daily,  than  where  a few  extreme  efforts  are 
made. 

Both  fast  walking  and  running  bring  vigorous 
action  to  these  muscles ; slow  walking  does  little 
for  them,  hence  the  number  of  weak,  undeveloped 
thighs  among  men  who  do  little  or  no  quick  foot- 
work. A man,  too,  whose  body  is  light  and  thin, 
may  do  a deal  of  fast  walking  without  greatly  en- 
larging his  thighs,  because  they  have  comparatively 
little  to  carry.  But  let  liim,  after  first  getting  tho- 
roughly used  to  fast  and  continued  walking,  carry 
weight  awhile,  say  a twenty-five-pound  bag  of  shot 
or  sand,  ora  small  boy,  on  his  back,  or  dumb-bells 
in  his  hands — of  course,  on  a gymnasium  track,  or 
some  other  course  wdiere  his  action  will  be  under- 
stood— and  he  wdll  find  that  the  new  work  w'ill 
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soon  tell^  as  would,  also,  long-distance  running, 
even  though  not  weighted,  as  Rowell  so  eminently 
shows. 

Good,  stiff  long-distance  walking  is  excellent  for 
the  front  thigh  ; but  running  is  better,  especially 
when  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  namely,  not  flat-footed, 
but  with  the  heel  never  touching  the  ground. 
Any  sort  o£  running  or  walking,  at  any  pace  pro- 
tracted enough  to  bring  moderately-tired  muscles, 
will  tell,  especially  on  these  in  question ; while 
severe  work  over  a long  distance  will  give  them 
a great  task,  and  the  consequent  ability  and  size. 
Many  a man  may  do  a little  desultory  running 
daily,  perhaps  for  a week  or  two  together  once  a 
year,  and  not  find  his  thighs  enlarge  or  toughen 
materially.  But  let  him  put  in  a few  minutes  each 
day,  for  several  months  together,  at  steady  smart 
running,  as  far  as  he  can,  and  go  comfortably,  and 
now,  besides  the  work  becoming  easy,  comes  the 
desired  size  and  strength  as  well.  The  hopping, 
which  was  so  good  for  the  calves,  is  hardly  less  so 
for  these  muscles,  and  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
movements  to  develope  them  in  the  shortest  time. 

Dancing,  long  continued,  also  tells  here,  as  an 
acquaintance  of  ours  found,  who  used  to  lead 
the  German  frequently  at  Newport;  for,  though 
far  from  being  an  athlete,  he  said  that  he  daily 
ran  a mile  during  the  season,  just  to  keep  his 
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legs  in  good  order  for  the  duties  his  position 
demanded. 

A more  moderate  exercise  than  the  running, 
though  not  always  so  available,  is  walking  uphill. 
This,  besides,  as  already  mentioned,  doing  so  much 
for  the  calves,  tells  directly  and  markedly  on  the 
thighs  as  well.  Skating  makes  a pleasant  substi- 
tute for  walking  during  a part  of  the  colder 
mouths,  and,  when  much  distance  is  covered  daily, 
brings  strong  and  shapely  thighs. 

The  farmer  and  the  labouring  man,  in  all  their 
heavier  work  done  stooping  over  their  tasks — such 
as  lifting,  shovelling,  picking,  and  mowing — use 
the  thighs  much,  but  keep  them  so  long  fixed  in 
one  position,  with  little  or  no  varying  exercise  to 
supple  and  limber  them  and  the  joints,  that  both 
gradually  stifi'en,  and  their  instep  soon  begins  to 
lack  elasticity,  which  tendency  is  too  often  in- 
creased by  heavy,  stiff,  and  unwieldy  boots. 

Swinging  forward  when  rowing,  either  in  a boat 
or  at  the  toe-  straps,  after  first  swinging  far  back, 
takes  these  upper  muscles  in  a way  quite  the  re- 
verse of  their  ordinary  use,  they  now  aiding  to 
pull  the  whole  trunk  forward,  and  so  acting  like 
two  long  hooks. 

All  lifting  of  heavy  objects  from  the  ground, 
standing  in  almost  any  position,  tells  heavily  on 
these  muscles,  being  about  the  severest  momentary 
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test  they  can  have,  greater  even  than  in  jumping. 
But  occasional  heavy  lifting  tends  rather  to  harden 
the  muscle  than  to  rapidly  increase  its  size,  pro- 
tracted effort  at  lighter  but  good-sized  weights 
doing  the  latter  to  better  advantage. 

Brisk  horseback-riding  keeps  these  muscles 
very  actively  employed.  Every  sort  of  work  which 
calls  for  frequent  stooping  down  does  the  same. 
Persons  who  take  short  steps,  and  many  of  them, 
if  they  walk  with  vigour,  are  likely  to  have  legs 
thicker  and  stouter  everywhere  than  they  who 
stride  out  far,  but  make  the  whole  step  as  easy 
for  themselves  as  possible. 

Hardly  any  of  the  muscles  are  so  useful  and 
valuable  as  these.  One  may  have  weak  arms  and 
trunk,  yet  with  strong  thighs  he  can  walk  a long 
distance  daily,  and  not  be  nearly  so  fatigued  as 
those  much  stronger  elsewhere  and  weaker  here, 
and,  as  many  men  have  little  or  no  other  exercise 
than  walking,  they  are  often  contented  with  fair 
development  here,  and  practically  none  of  any 
account  elsewhere.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  to  no- 
tice how  a man  accustomed  for  years  to  a poor 
shambling  sort  of  a gait  will,  with  strict  attention 
to  taking  a clean  and  strong  step  over  a certain 
distance  daily,  with  a detei’mination  to  take  no 
other  sort  of  gait,  soon  improve  the  strength  and 
shape  of  his  thighs. 
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As  liopping  on  one  foot  is  a swift  way  to  de- 
velope  the  calf,  so  frequent  stooping  down  as  low 
as  possible  and  rising  again,  daily,  at  first  without 
weights,  but  eventually  with  them,  is  the  sure 
way  to  speedily  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  thighs. 

To  Enlarge  the  Tinder  Tldgh. 

The  muscles  of  the  under  thigh  do  not  get  nearly 
so  much  ta  do  as  those  in  front,  in  many  persons 
seeming  almost  not  to  exist.  A bad  walk,  with  the 
knees  always  slightly  bent,  is  partly  accountable 
for  this ; and  a man  accustomed  to  such  a walk, 
and  trying  suddenly  to  walk  erect,  with  his  knees 
firmly  knit,  and  bowed  slightly  back,  soon  tires 
and  aches  at  the  operation,  which,  to  one  in  the 
habit  of  w’alking  erect,  long  ago  became  natural. 

The  exercise  already  recommended,  of  pressing 
the  sole  of  the  foot  hard  on  the  ground  just  as  it 
leaves  it,  is  scarcely  more  beneficial  to  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  than  to  these ; likewise  walking  up- 
hill, that  telling  finely  on  them.  Standing,  as 
does  the  West  Pointer  in  his  setting-up  drill,  and, 
with  knees  unbent,  trying  to  touch  the  floor  with 
the  hands,  tells  in  this  region.  Fastening  a weight 
of  any  sort,  a dumb-bell  or  flat-iron,  to  the  ankle, 
say  with  strap  or  towel,  and  raising  the  foot  as 
high  up  backward  and  outward  as  possible,  and 
repeating  till  tired  ; putting  the  foot  in  the  handle 
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of  the  pulling-weiglit,  and  frequently  drawiug  it 
far  down  ; or^  standing  with  back  to  the  wall,  and 
placing  the  heel  against  the  base-board  of  the 
room,  or  any  solid  vertical  surface,  and  pressing 
hard  many  times — these  all  tell  on  this  hidden 
under  muscle,  which,  small  as  it  is,  is  a most  es- 
sential one,  and  especially  in  looks,  while  running 
with  the  foot  thrown  high  behind,  excels  them  all. 

To  Strengthen  the  Sides  of  the  Waist. 

But  while  the  legs  have  been  so  actively  engaged, 
there  are  other  parts  which  have  not  been  idle,  so 
that  the  same  work  brings  other  strength  as  well. 
In  every  step  taken,  and  especially  every  vigorous 
one,  as  in  fast  walking  or  in  running,  the  muscles 
at  the  sides  of  the  waist  have  been  all  the  time  at 
work,  a prominent  duty  of  theirs  being  to  aid  in 
holding  the  body  erect. 

Notice  a man  weak  just  here,  and  see  his  body 
sway  a little  from  side  to  side  as  he  walks,  seem- 
ing to  give  at  the  waist.  Were  such  a one  to  prac- 
tise daily  hopping  straight  ahead,  on  one  foot,  and 
then  on  the  other,  until  he  could  by-and-by  so 
cover  half  a mile  without  fatigue,  he  would  find 
his  swaying  propensity  fast  disappearing  ; and  if 
he  has  been  troubled  with  a feeble  or  unshapely 
waist,  that  also  will  have  gradually  changed,  until 
at  the  end  it  has  become  firm  and  well-set. 
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Take  the  long  balancing-pole  of  the  tight-rope 
walker,  and  try  to  walk  a rope  awhile,  or  try  the 
more  simple  expedient  of  walking  on  the  railroad 
rail,  and  these  muscles  are  at  once  uncommonly 
busy.  Notice  the  professional  tight-rope  man, 
and  see  how  strong  he  is  here,  especially  when  to 
the  weight  of  his  own  body  he  adds  another,  as 
did  Farini  when  he  carried  a man  on  his  shoulders 
across  the  Niagara  River;  or  as  the  Eastern 
porter,  with  his  huge  weight  of  luggage  ; or  the 
carrier  at  the  meat-market,  who  shoulders  a whole 
side  or  more  of  beef  and  marches  off  with  it. 
These  men  soon  get  great  and  unusual  power  in 
these  side  muscles.  Wrestling  also,  whether 
Cornish  or  Grasco-Roman,  or  indeed  almost  any 
sort,  tells  directly  and  severely  here.  If  one 
prefers  to  use  apparatus  made  specially,  the  oppo- 
site cut  shows  a simple  device  of  Dr.  SargenCs, 
which  he  made  purposely  to  bring  up  and 
strengthen  these  muscles. 

Standing  in  front  of  it,  with  head  and  neck 
erect  and  chest  out,  and  grasping  the  ends  of  the 
bar  A A,  the  operator  simply  turns  it,  first  well  up 
to  theriglit,  then  to  the  left,  and  then  repeats  the 
movements  until  he  has  enough.  As  he  turns,  the 
rubber  straps  B B stretch  more  and  more,  of 
course  getting  stiffer  the  farther  the  bar  is  turned. 
It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  hit  upon  a 
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better  appliance  for  improving*  these  valuable  side 
muscles,  and  yet  without  fear  of  overdoing  them. 

The  Ahdominal  Muscles. 

Nor  do  these  include  all  the  muscles  which  the 
foot-work,  arouses  to  action.  Take  the  horizontal 
l)ands  or  layers  of  muscle  across  the  abdomen. 
Every  step  forward  moves  them,  and  the  higher 
and  more  energetic  the  step,  the  more  they  have 
to  do.  A man  who  is  not  strong  in  these  muscles 
will  usually  have  a feeble  walk,  and  very  often 
will  double  forward  a little,  until  he  is  in  about 
the  position  of  the  two  hands  of  a clock  at  two 
minutes  past  six,  giving  him  the.  appearance  of 
being  weak  here.  But  the  strong,  high  step  tilts 
the  body  slightly  back,  and  gives  these  muscles  so 
much  to  do  that  they  soon  grow  good  at  it,  and 
shapely  and  powerful  accordingl3^ 

Another  advantage  comes  from  having  these 
muscles  strong,  and  from  forming  the  habit  of 
stepping  as  he  does  who  has  them  so.  By  walking 
thus  erect,  the  shoulders,  instead  of  pressing  over 
on  the  chest  as  the  man  tires,  and  so  cramping 
his  breathing,  are  so  habitually  held  back  that 
it  is  easier  to  keep  them  there,  and  the  consequent 
fuller  respiration  keeps  him  longer  fresh.  This  is 
very  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  pedestrians  in  the  world  to-day,  its  ex- 
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champion  long-distance  walker^  Daniel  O^Leary. 
Take  him  when  in  good  condition^  and  in  one  of 
his  long  tramps ; on  the  first  mile  or  the  four 
hundredth,  it  is  always  the  same  : there  he  is,  with 
head  up,  shoulders  well  back,  and  working  busily, 
and — the  most  noticeable  thing — the  whole  centre 
of  the  body,  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  thrown,  if 
anything,  actually  forward  of  a vertical  line,  instead 
of  as  far,  or  often  much  farther,  back  of  it;  indeed, 
the  point  farthest  forward  is  about  two  inches  below 
his  belt.  A fair  though  not  clear  idea  of  what  is 
meant  can  be  had  from  the  following  sketch  of 
him,  taken  at  the  time,  on  the  latter  part  of  his 
five-hundred-mile  walk  with  Hughes,  the  Lep- 
per,^^  on  the  track  in  the  Hippodrome,  in  New 
York  city,  during  the  first  week  of  October,  1878. 
Hughes,  while  proving  himself  a very  tough  and 
determined  man,  showed,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  professional  athletes,  great  ignorance  of  many 
things  which  would  have  helped  him  much  had 
he  known  and  followed  them,  and  none  more,  per-* 
haps,  than  this  very  matter  of  correct  position. 

O’Leary^s  freshness,  no  matter  how  many  hun- 
dred miles  he  has  just  walked,  is  remarkable.  This 
rational  way  of  carrying  the  body  during  a diffi- 
cult feat,  besides  giving  the  heart  and  lungs  full 
room  for  vigorous  action,  also  gives  the  stomach 
and  other  vital  organs  ample  play ; for  a glance  at 
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Fig.  6. 

the  sketch  shows  none  of  the  thinness  of  Hank  and 
general  sunken. in  look  at  the  waist  in  O^Leaiy  so 
plain  in  Hughes^  and  so  common  among  walkers 
in  the  later  miles  of  the  race. 
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Singularly  enougli,  a little  boy,  only  eleven  years 
old,  and  but  three  feet  niue  inches  high,  has  copied, 
or  rather  acquired — for  it  seems  he  had  never 
seen  this  sensible  step  and  carriage  of  O’Leary — 
with  astonishing  success,  as  witness  the  following 
sketch  of  his  performance  from  the  New  Yorlc 
Herald  of  October  11th,  1878.  Foolish  in  the  ex- 
treme as  it  is  to  allow  such  half-grown  youngsters 
to  attempt  such  feats,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  annals 
of  the  cinder-path  can  match  such  prodigious  stay 
and  skill  in  one  so  young  : — 

AN  EMBRYO  o’lEARY. 

“ Between  the  Grand  Central  Dep6t  and  Madison  Avenue 
and  Forty-second  and  Forty-fourth  streets  is  a vacant  square, 
which  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  have  been  utilizing  as  a 
race-track.  Every  day  dozens  of  them  may  be  seen  scurrying 
round  the  track,  intent  on  making  the  best  time  ever  known. 
Yesterday  afternoon  a five-mile  walk  was  in  progress, which  was 
headed  by  a very  small  boy,  who  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  bystanders  by  his  peculiarly  rapid  and  easy  gait.  He 
kept  ahead  of  the  other  contestants,  and  finally  distanced 
them  by  two  laps,  and  won  in  the  time  of  48m.  2s. 

“ After  this  race,  at  the  request  of  the  lookers-on,  he  travelled 
around  the  track  once  (which  is  one-seventh  of  a mile)  in  Im. 
and  15s.  He  walks  very  erect,  steps  like  O’Leary,  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  easily  fatigued.  This  time  is  still  more  surprising 
considering  that  he  is  only  eleven  years  old  and  but  throe  feet 
nine  inches  high,  so  that  he  cannot  take  a very  long  step. 

“ In  a conversation  with  him,  it  was  learned  that  his  name 
was  Joe  Havey,  residing  at  No.  144.  East  Forty-third  Street. 
He  has  never  seen  a professional  walk,  so  that  his  walking 
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ideas  are  liia  own.  With  a little  practice,  he  bids  fair  to 
become  a No.  1 pedestrian.” 

But  there  are  other  ways  of  bringing  up  these 
useful  abdominal  muscles,  equally  easy  to  learn. 

Sit  down  at  the  rowing- weights,  placing  the  feet 
in  the  toe-straps.  Now  sway  the  body  back  and 
forth,  and,  placing  the  hand  on  the  muscles  in  ques- 
tion, feel  how  they  harden.  An  ordinary  bit  of 
strap  screwed  to  the  base-board  of  one^s  room,  so 
that  each  foot  shall  have  a loop  of  it  to  go  into, 
and  then  a stool  or  cassock  some  eight  inches  high 
to  sit  on,  save  the  expense  of  the  rowing-weights, 
yet  produce  the  desired  result  with  these  muscles. 

Lie  flat  on  the  back,  as,  for  instance,  just  on 
awaking.  Taking  first  a deep,  full  breath,  draw 
the  feet  upward,  keeping  the  knees  unbent,  until 
the  legs  are  vertical.  Lower  them  slowly  till  hori- 
zontal, then  raise  again  and  continue.  It  will  not 
take  many  minutes — or  seconds — to  bring  these 
muscles  enough  work  for  one  morning. 

Or  this  time  keep  the  legs  down,  and,  first  fill- 
ing the  chest,  now  draw  the  body  up  until  you  are 
sitting  erect ; then  drop  slowly  back,  and  repeat. 
This  will  be  likely  to  take  even  less  time  than  did 
the  other,  but  it  will  tell  tremendously  on  these 
muscles.  Indeed,  most  people  are  so  weak  in 
them  that  they  can  hardly  do  this  once.  Yet  men 
who  have  them  strong  and  well  trained  will  lie 
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flat  on  their  backs  on  the  floor  or  gymnasium  mat, 
and  while  some  one  holds  their  ankles,  taking  a 
two-hundred-pound  man,  lying  across  their  chest 
at  riffht  anomies  with  it,  will  raise  him  several  times 
till  they  are  in  erect  sitting  posture. 

Sitting  on  one  of  the  parallel  bars  in  the  gym- 
nasium, and  placing  both  feet  under  the  other,  and 
now  dropping  the  body  back  until  it  is  horizontal, 
then  rising  to  vertical  and  repeating,  is  very  hard 
work  for  these  abdominal  muscles,  and  should  only 
be  practised  by  those  already  strong  here. 

These  muscles  are  brought  into  direct  and 
vigorous  play  in  rowing,  to  such  an  extent  that 
no  man  who  has  them  weak  can  be  a fast  oars- 
man over  any  ordinary  racing  distance.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  very  region  where  young  rowers, 
otherwise  strong,  and  seemingly  fit  for  hard,  fast 
work,  give  out  first. 

Every  time  the  foot  is  raised  in  running,  these 
muscles  are  called  to  active  duty  far  mo2*e  than 
in  walking,  and  the  high,  strong,  sharp  step  works 
them  severely,  so  that  no  man  weak  here  could 
be  a fast  runner  with  good  action.  Jumping, 
vaulting,  leaping,  all  bring  them  into  sudden, 
spasmodic,  almost  violent  action.  Let  a man 
mow  awhile,  when  unused  to  it,  and  see  how  soon 
it  tells  across  this  region,  the  muscles  aching 
next  day  from  the  twisting  motion. 
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The  latest  invention  purposely  for  these  muscles 
is  also  one  of  ISargent^s,  on  the  following  plan  : — 
The  pupil  lies  on  the  plank  A A',  or,  rather,  sits 
on  It,  when  A'  is  a little  back  of  vertical,  so  as, 
for  instance,  to  form  with  A the  angle  ABA'. 
With  feet  in  the  toe-straps  C C',  he  sways  gently 
forward  and  back  as  long  as  he  can  without 
fatigue.  From  day  to  day,  as  these  muscles 
gain  strength.  A'  is  dropped  lower  and  lower, 
until  finally  it  is  on  a level  with  A.  Or  a strap 
may  be  placed  over  the  forehead  and  fastened  to 
A',  and,  with  the  feet  in  the  toe-straps,  the  person 
may  lift  his  body  up  till  vertical,  drawing  the 
weight  E with  him  as  he  rises. 


Counterworlc  for  the  Abdominal  Muscles. 

Butnearlyallthe  exercises  just  named  fortheab- 
dominal  muscles,  while  they  make  them  strong  and 
handsome,  tend  to  contract  rather  than  lengthen 
them ; and  for  men  of  sedentary  life,  inclined  to 
stoop  a little  forward  while  sitting,  some  work 
is  needed  which  shall  stretch  these  muscles,  and 
aid  in  restoring  them  to  their  natm’al  length. 

Stand  erect.  Now  gradually  draw  the  head  and 
shoulders  backward  until  as  far  past  the  vertical  as 
possible.  Return  slowly  to  erect  position.  In  the 
drawing  back,  these  muscles  were  stretched  to  a 
greater  length  than  usual,  and  in  those  who  accus- 
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tom  themselves  to  drawing  far  back  in  this  way, 
like  the  contortionists  of  the  circus,  these  muscles 
grow  wonderfully  elastic,  such  men  being  able  not 
only  to  touch  their  heads  to  their  heels,  but  now 
and  then  to  go  farther  yet,  and  drink  water  from 
a tumbler  set  between  their  feet. 

But  while  there  is  no  need  of  such  extreme 
work,  moderate  performance  in  this  way  directly 
tends  to  stretch  and  lengthen  muscles  which,  in 
the  great  majority  of  people,  are  somewhat  cramped 
and  shortened  by  habitual  standing,  sitting,  or 
lying,  with  the  back  either  flat  or  almost  curved 
outward,  instead  of  slightly  hollowed  in,  and  with 
the  consequent  sinking  of  the  chest.  All  work 
above  the  head,  such  as  swinging  clubs,  or  an 
axe  or  sledge ; putting  up  dumb-bells,  especially 
when  both  hands  go  up  together ; swinging  by  the 
hands  from  rope  or  bar,  or  pulling  the  body  up  till 
the  chin  touches  the  hands  ; standing  with  back  to 
the  pulley- weights,  and  taking  the  handles  in  the 
hands,  and,  starting  with  them  high  over  the  head, 
then  pushing  the  hands  far  out  forward ; standing 
two  or  more  feet  from  the  wall,  and,  placing  the 
hands  side  by  side  against  it  about  as  high  up  as 
your  shoulders,  then  throwing  the  chest  as  far  for- 
ward as  possible;  the  hauling  down  ropes  by  the 
sailor;  the  ceiling-work  of  the  plasterer  and  the 
painter,  and  the  like — these  all  do  excellent  service 
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in  bringing  to  these  important  muscles  the  length 
and  elasticity  they  ought  to  have,  and  so  contri- 
buting materially  to  the  erect  carriage  of  the 
body.  All  kinds  of  pushing  with  the  hands,  such 
as  one  does  in  putting  them  against  any  heavy 
substance  and  trying  to  push  it  before  him, 
striking  out  in  boxing,  in  fencing,  or  single-stick, 
with  dumb-bells,  or  in  swimming,  are  capital; 
while  the  drawing  of  the  head  and  shoulders 
back  swiftly,  as  in  boxing  to  avoid  a blow,  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  as  an  aid  in  this  direction. 

To  enlarge  and  give  Power  to  the  Loins. 

Before  leaving  the  waist,  there  is  one  more  set 
of  muscles  which  demand  attention ; and  if  one 
has  them  weak,  no  matter  how  strong  he  may  be 
elsewhere,  he  is  weak  in  a place  where  he  can  ill 
afford  to  be,  and  that  is  in  the  loins,  or  the  main 
muscles  in  the  small  of  the  back,  running  up  and 
down  at  each  side  of  the  spine.  In  many  of  the 
heavier  grades  of  manual  labour  these  muscles 
have  a large  share  of  work  to  do.  All  stooping 
over,  when  lifting  is  done  with  a spade,  or  fork, 
or  bar,  whether  the  knees  are  held  straight  or 
bent,  or  lifting  any  weight  directly  in  the  hands, 
horizontal  pulling  on  a pulley-weight,  rope,  or 
oar — in  short,  nearly  every  sort  of  work  where 
the  back  is  actively  employed,  keeps  these  muscles 
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thoroughly  active.  You  cannot  bend  over  with- 
out usiug  them.  Weed  awhile,  and,  unless  al- 
ready strong  in  the  loins,  they  will  ache. 

A labouring  man  weak  here  would  hardly  be 
worth  hiring.  A rowing-man  weak  here  could 
never  be  a first-rate  oar  till  he  had  trained  away 
the  weakness.  Heenan,  with  all  his  grand  phy- 
sique, his  tremendous  striking-power,  his  massive 
development  above  the  waist,  would  not  have 
made  nearly  as  enduring  an  oar  as  the  sturdier, 
barrel-chested  Morrissey,  or  as  the  broad-loined 
Renforth  did  make.  Strong  loins  are  always  de- 
sirable. He  who  has  them,  and  is  called  on  in  any 
sudden  emergency  to  lift  any  heavy  weight,  as  the 
prostrate  form  of  one  who  has  fallen  in  a swoon, 
for  instance,  is  far  less  likely  to  work  himself 
serious,  if  not  permanent,  injury  here  than  he 
who  has  them  untrained  and  undeveloped. 

Development  above  the  Waist. 

Little  or  no  work  has  been  suggested,  so  far, 
aimed  purposely  to  develope  any  muscles  above  the 
waist.  Indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  espe- 
cially among  Englishmen,  to  find  a man  of  very 
strong  legs  and  waist,  yet  with  but  an  indifferent 
chest  and  shoulders,  and  positively  poor  arms. 
Canon  Kingsley  had  discovered  this  when  he  said 
to  the  British  clergy,  I should  be  ashamed  of 
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being  weak.  I could  not  do  half  the  little  good  I 
do  here  if  it  were  not  for  that  strength  and  activity 
which  some  consider  coarse  and  degrading.  Many 
clergymen  would  half  kill  themselves  if  they  did 
what  I do.  And  though  they  might  walk  about 
as  much,  they  would  neglect  exercise  of  the  arms 
and  chest,  and  become  dyspeptic  or  consumptive.'’^ 

Let  us  look  at  a few  things  which  would  have 
proved  useful  to  the  brave  canon^s  pupils.  The 
connexion  between  the  arms  and  the  muscles,  both 
on  the  front  and  back  of  the  chest,  is  so  close  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  have  arms  thoroughly 
developed,  and  not  have  all  the  trunk  muscles 
above  the  waist  equally  so.  Fortunately,  as  in 
foot-work,  the  exercises  to  develope  these  muscles, 
without  having  to  resort  to  expensive  apparatus, 
or  often  to  any  at  all,  are  very  numerous. 

With  a pair  of  dumb-bells,  at  first  weighing  not 
over  one- twenty-fifth  of  what  he  or  she  does  who 
uses  them,  and  gradually,  as  the  strength  increases, 
substituting  larger  ones,  until  they  weigh,  say, 
one-tenth  of  his  or  her  weight,  there  is  scarcely  a 
muscle  above  the  belt  which  cannot,  by  steady  and 
systematic  work  of  never  over  half  an  hour  daily, 
be  rounded  and  strengthened  up  to  what  it  ought 
to  be  in  a thoroughly  developed,  strong,  and  effi- 
cient person  of  its  owner’s  sex,  size,  and  ago. 
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Filling  out  the  Shoulders  and  Upper  Bade. 

Notice  now  what  these  dumb-bells  can  do  for 
the  shouldei-s  and  upper  back. 

Stand  erect  again,  with  the  chin  up  and  chest 
high  (in  all  these  exercises  stand  erect  where  it  is 
possible),  and  have  the  dumb-bells  in  the  hands 
hanging  easily  at  the  sides.  Now  carry  them 
slowly  backwards  and  upwards,  keeping  the  arms 
straight  at  the  elbows,  and  parallel,  until  the  hands 
are  about  as  high  as  they  can  well  go.  Hold  them 
there  a moment,  then  drop  them  slowly  to  the 
sides.  Do  it  again,  and  keep  on  until  you  begin 
to  feel  like  stopping.  Note  the  spot  where  you 
feel  it,  and  you  will  find  that  the  under  or  inner 
muscles  of  the  part  of  the  back-arm  which  is  above 
the  elbow,  also  those  on  the  shoulder-blade,  and 
the  large  muscles  of  the  back  directly  under  the 
arms,  have  been  the  ones  in  action.  Laying  one 
dumb-bell  down,  now  repeat  the  above  exercise 
with  the  remaining  one,  say  in  the  right  hand, 
this  time  placing  the  left  hand  on  the  back  just 
under  the  right  arm,  or  on  the  inner  portion  of 
the  triceps  or  upper  muscle  of  that  right  arm. 
These  muscles  will  be  found  vigorously  at  work, 
and  hardening  more  and  more  the  higher  the  bell 
is  carried,  or  the  longer  it  is  held  up. 

A little  of  this  work  daily,  begun  with  the  lighter 
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dumb-bells^  and  increased  gradually  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  strokes^  or  taking  larger  bells,  or 
both,  and  long  before  tbe  year  is  out,  if  the  person 
is  steady  and  persevering  at  it,  decided  increase 
in  the  strength,  size,  and  shapeliness  of  the  upper 
back  will  follow. 

What  has  been  thus  done  with  the  dumb-bells 
could  have  been  done  nearly  or  quite  as  well  with 
any  other  small,  compact  body  of  the  same  weight 
which  could  be  easily  grasped  by  the  hands,  such 
as  a pair  of  window-weights,  flat-irons,  cobble- 
stones, or  even  chairs,  whichever  were  convenient. 
Where  there^s  a will  there’s  a way;  and  if  one 
really  means  to  get  these  or  any  other  muscles 
strong  and  handsome,  the  way  is  really  surpris- 
ingly simple  and  easy. 

Now,  instead  of  using  the  dumb-bells,  stand 
erect,  facing  the  pulley- weights  at  the  gymnasium, 
or  at  home  if  you  have  them,  taking  care  only  that 
they  weigh  at  least  what  the  dumb-bells  would. 
Grasping  the  handles,  draw  them  far  back  and  up, 
the  hands,  in  other  words,  doing  precisely  what 
they  did  with  the  bells,  and  the  same  results  will 
follow. 

Rowing,  either  at  the  oar  or  the  rowing-weights, 
would  have  told  equally  hard  on  these  muscles, 
and,  as  already  pointed  out,  on  many  others  be- 
sides, the  weight  of  the  body  itself  aiding  the  de- 
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velopment  as  it  would  not  with  tlie  bells  or  weights. 
It  would  also  broaden  the  shoulders  and  spread 
them  apart,  more,  perhaps,  than  almost  any  other 
known  exercise.  But,  like  any  other  single  exer- 
cise, calling  certain  muscles  into  play  and  leav- 
ing others  idle,  taken  as  substantially  one’s  only 
exercise,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  rowing -men, 
it  bi'ings  a partial  and  one-sided  development,  mak- 
ing the  parts  used  look  too  large  for  the  rest,  the 
tact  being  that  the  rest  have  not  been  brought  up 
as  fast  as  the  former.  Unless  one’s  chest  is  un- 
usually broad  and  strong,  and  often,  even  if  it  is, 
constant  rowing  warps  his  shoulders  forward,  and 
tends  directly  to  make  him  a round-shouldered 
man,‘  while  the  upper  arm,  or  that  part  above  the 
elbow,  has  had  practically  no  development,  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  triceps  or  back-arm  alone  being 
called  to  severe  duty,  but  the  bulk  being  almost 
idle.  Courtney,  the  greatest  sculler  the  United 
States  has  yet  produced — a large  man,  standing 
six  feet  and  half  an  inch  in  height,  strongly  made 
in  most  parts,  and  weighing  ordinarily  nearly  a 
hundred  and  ninety — is  a good  instance  of  how 
rowing  does  little  for  the  upper  arm ; for  while 
his  forearm  is  almost  massive,  measuring  exactly 
thirteen  inches  in  girth,  the  upper  arm,  doubled 


^ See  Fig.  1,  on  page  36. 
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np,  barely  reaches  fourteen.  A well-proportioned 
arm,  of  which  the  forearm  girths  thirteen,  should 
measure  above  all  fifteen  and  a quarter.  Again, 
while  Courtney’s  forearm  feels  sinewy  and  hard, 
the  upper  is  not  nearly  so  hard,  and  does  not  give 
the  impression  of  having  seen  very  stiff  service. 
His  chest,  too,  is  not  so  large  by  over  two  inches 
as  ought  to  go  with  a thirteen-inch  forearm. 

Besides  these  exercises  with  the  dumb-bells,  the 
weights,  and  the  oar,  all  the  vocations  which  cause 
one  to  stoop  over  much  and  lift — such  as  most  of 
those  of  the  farmer,  the  labourer,  and  of  the 
artisan  in  the  heavier  kinds  of  work — tell  on  these 
same  muscles  of  the  upper  back  and  the  inner  side 
of  the  triceps,  too  often  bringing,  as  already  poin- 
ted out,  a far  better  back  than  front,  and  so  injur- 
ing the  form  and  carriage.  Lifting  heavy  weights 
where  one  stands  nearly  erect,  as  when  practising 
on  the  lifting-machine,  pulls  very  heavily  on  the 
extreme  upper  muscles  of  the  back,  those  sloping 
off  downwards  from  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the 
shoulders. 


To  obtain  a good  Biceps. 

Starting  with  the  dumb-bells  down  at  the  sides, 
as  before,  raise  them  slowly  and  steadily  in  front 
until  they  nearly  touch  the  shoulder — technically, 
“ curl  ” them — holding  the  head  up,  the  ncQ.k 
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rigidly  erect,  and  the  chest  expanded  to  its  very 
utmost.  Now  lower  the  bells  slowly  to  the  sides 
again,  and  repeat,  and  so  continue.  In  a very  few 
minutes,  often  less  than  three,  you  will  want  to 
stop.  The  biceps  muscles,  or  those  forming  the 
front  of  the  upper  arms,  are  getting  the  work  this 
time,  and  by  applying  to  that  of  one  arm  in  action 
the  hand  of  the  other,  it  is  at  once  found  that  this 
muscle  is  growing  quite  hard. 

If  no  dumb-bell  or  other  convenient  weight  is  at 
hand,  place  one  hand  in  the  other,  and  bear  down 
hard  with  the  upper  hand,  holding  the  chest 
stubbornly  out.  Lift  away  with  the  lower  hand, 
and,  when  it  reaches  the  shoulder,  lower  it  slowly 
to  the  side,  and  then  raise  again,  and  so  continue. 
This  will  be  found  a good  thing  to  know  when  a 
person  is  travelling,  or  away  from  home,  and 
cannot  readily  get  at  such  apparatus  as  he  has  in 
his  own  room. 

Now  stand  erect  in  front  of  and  facing  the  pul- 
ley-weights, and  at  about  arm^s-length  from  them; 
draw  the  hand  horizontally  in  until  it  is  close  to 
the  shoulder ; let  the  weight  drop  slowly  back, 
and  then  draw  it  to  you  again,  and  so  go  on.  This 
is  splendid  work  for  the  biceps,  and  will  soon 
begin  to  swell  and  strengthen  it;  and  then  either 
increased  weight,  or  more  strokes  daily,  is  all  that 
will  be  needed. 
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Fasten  a stout  hook  in  a beam  overhead,  and 
hang  a pulley  to  it.  Run  a rope  through  this,  at 
one  end  of  which  you  can  attach  weights,  and  tie 
the  other  to  the  middle  of  a thick  cane  or  other 
stick,  taking  care  to  have  the  rope  of  such  a length 
in  all,  that  when  the  weight  is  on  the  floor  the 
stick  is  about  a foot  above  your  head. 

Begin  with,  say,  one  of  your  dumb-bells  of  not 
over  one-tenth  of  your  own  weight.  Grasping 
the  stick  with  both  hands,  with  their  palms  towards 
you,  draw  it  downwards  until  level  with  your  chin; 
then  let  it  go  back ; repeat,  and  continue  till  you 
begin  to  tire.  If  the  single  bell  seems  too  light, 
attach  both  bells.  After  a few  days  with  these, 
fasten  on  a basket  or  coal-hod,  and  increase  the 
load  until,  say  at  the  month’s  end,  it  weighs  over 
half  of  what  you  do.  If  you  can  take  this  up  a 
number  of  times  without  ache  or  ill-feeling,  you 
are  strong  enough  to  take  hold  of  a flxed  bar  and 
attempt  to  haul  yourself  up,  as  Mr.  Bryant  did,^ 
until  your  chin  touches  your  hand.  But  without 
this  preliminary  work,  such  pulling  up,  frequently 
as  it  is  attemped,  is  a foolish  and  hazardous 
experiment,  throwing  a great  strain  on  muscles 
quite  unused  to  such  a task,  namely,  on  these  very 
biceps  muscles. 


* See  page  170. 
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If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  one  has  these  muscles 
already  strong,  and  can  with  ease  pull  himself  up 
six  or  eight  times,  he  will  find  this  stick  and  weight 
an  excellent  affair  for  training  the  biceps  of  one 
arm,  until  it  gets  strong  enough  to  pull  him  up 
without  the  other  arm  at  all.  For  this  simple  and 
valuable  contrivance  the  public  is  also  indebted  to 
Dr.  Sargent,  who  is  a regular  Edison  in  devising 
simple  and  sensible  gymnastic  appliances,  w’hich 
he  freely  gives  to  all  without  patenting  them. 

Mounting  a ladder  or  a rope  hand-over-hand ; 
lifting  any  weight  in  front  of  you,  whether  a 
feather  or  a barrel  of  sugar  ; picking  up  anything 
from  the  floor;  holding  weights  out  in  front,  or  at 
your  side,  at  arm^s-leugth;  pulling  downwards  on 
a rope,  as  in  hauling  up  a sail ; hammering— in 
short,  anything  which  bends  the  elbow  and  draws 
the  hand  in  towards  the  shoulder,  takes  the  biceps 
muscle;  and,  if  the  work  is  vigorous  and  persisted 
in,  this  muscle  will  ere  long  become  strong  and 
well-shaped. 

To  bring  up  the  Muscles  on  the  Front  and  Side  of 

the  Shoulder. 

For  the  muscles  on  the  front  and  side  of  the 
shoulder,  holding  out  weights  at  arm^s-length, 
either  at  the  side  or  in  front,  will  be  found  just  what 
is  wanted,  the  arms  being  horizontal,  or  the  hands 
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being  held  ratber  higher  than  that,  the  elbows 
remaining  unbent.  Holding  the  mere  weight  of 
the  hands,  as  in  boxing,  but  keeping  at  it  awhile, 
keeps  these  parts  well  occupied;  while  the  sword, 
or  foil,  or  single-stick,  freely  plied,  or  the  axe  or 
bat,  tell  directly  here. 

Forearm  TFbrZ;. 

Very  many  of  these  exercises  for  the  biceps  and 
shoulder  have  also  called  on  the  forearm,  while 
those  mentioned  for  the  inner  triceps  haye  done 
the  same.  Very  prominent  among  the  latter  is 
rowing,  much  of  it  soon  bringing  a strong  fore- 
arm, especially  on  the  inner  and  under  side.  Any- 
thing which  necessitates  shutting  the  hand,  or 
keeping  it  partly  or  wholly  shut;  such  as  holding 
anything  heavy  in  it,  driving,  chopping,  fencing, 
single-stick,  pulling  one^s  self  up  with  one  hand 
or  both,  batting,  lacrosse,  polo,  twisting  the  dumb- 
bells around  when  at  arm^s-length,  or  a chair,  or 
cane,  or  foil,  or  sword,  or  broom-handle,  if  the 
dumb-bells  are  not  convenient,  carrying  a weight 
in  the  hand,  using  any  of  the  heavier  mechanical 
hand-tools — all  these,  and  more  of  their  sort,  will 
enlarge  and  strengthen  the  forearm,  and  will  do 
much  also  for  the  hand.  Probably  the  hardest 
work  for  the  forearm,  and  that  calling  for  the 
greatest  strength  here,  is  lifting  very  heavy 
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weiglits  suspended  from  a stick,  bar,  or  bandies 
■which  the  hands  grasp. 

Exercises  for  the  Triceps  Muscles. 

One  prominent  part  of  the  arm  remains,  or, 
rather,  one  which  ought  to  be  prominent,  though 
in  most  persons,  both  men  and  women,  it  is  not. 
In  boys  and  girls  it  is  even  less  so.  We  refer  to 
the  rest  of  the  ti’iceps,  or  the  bulk  of  what  remains 
of  the  upper  arm  after  leaving  out  the  biceps  and 
the  inner  side  of  the  triceps.  When  well  developed, 
this  is  one  of  the  handsomest  parts  of  the  arm. 
No  arm  will  look  slim  which  has  this  muscle  fully 
developed. 

To  bring  that  development,  push  with  the  hands 
against  almost  any  heavy  or  solid  thing  you  want 
to.  If  these  muscles  are  small  and  weak,  push  the 
dumb-bells  up  over  your  head  as  much  as  you  can 
daily,  till  a month^s  work  has  given  them  a start. 
For  two  or  three  minutes  each  day  during  that 
month,  stand  facing  the  wall,  and  about  two  feet 
from  it.  Now  fall  against  it,  or,  rather,  put  your 
hands  on  it,  about  three  feet  apart  and  as  high  as 
your  ears,  and  let  your  body  drop  in  towards  the 
wall  till  your  chest  nearly  touches  it,  your  face  be- 
ing held  up  and  back.  Then  push  sharply  back  till 
your  body  is  again  erect,  and  continue  the  move- 
ment.  This  exercise  is  as  admirable  as  it  is  cheap. 
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If  the  triceps  muscles  are  tolerahly  strong  in  the 
stai’t,  or  in  any  case  at  the  end  of  the  month  in 
which  the  last  two  exercises  have  been  practised, 
try  now  a harder  thing.  Place  the  hands  on  the 
floor,  hold  the  body  out  at  full  length  and  rigid, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  you  can,  and  push,  raising  the 
body  till  the  elbows  are  straight.  Now  bend  the 
elbows  and  lower  again,  till  the  face  nearly  touches 
the  floor,  keeping  the  body  all  the  time  as  stiff  and 
straight  as  possible,  and  then  rise  on  stiff  elbows 
again,  and  so  on.  If  this  is  not  hard  enough  work 
for  the  ambitious  aspirant  for  stout  triceps,  he  can 
vary  it  by  clapping  his  hands  between  the  dips, 
just  as  his  face  is  farthest  from  the  floor,  though 

in  such  case  it  is  sometimes  well  to  have  a nose 

% 

accustomed  to  facing  difficulty. 

So  far,  in  this  work  for  the  back-arm  the  hands 
at  first  held  merely  the  weight  of  the  dumb-bells ; 
then,  as  they  pressed  against  the  wall,  they  had  to 
bear  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  not  a large 
part,  as  that  rested  mainly  on  the  feet.  In  the 
pushing  from  the  floor  the  hands  bore  still  more 
of  it,  but  yet  the  feet  had  quite  a share.  Now  try 
something  where  the  hands  and  arms  carry  the 
entire  weight  of  the  body.  Get  up  on  the  parallel 
bars,  or  on  the  bars  in  your  door-jambs,®  or,  if  no 


3 See  page  92. 
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bars  are  conv'euieut,  place  two  stout  cbairs  back  to 
backhand  tlieu  draw  them  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  apart,  and  placing  one  hand  on  each,  hold- 
ing the  arms  straight,  lift  the  feet  off  the  floor. 
Now  lower  till  the  chin  is  level  with  the  hands,  or 
nearly  so,  and  then  rise  till  the  arms  are  straight, 
and  then  dip  again,  and  so  on,  the  knees  and  feet 
of  course  never  resting  on  anything.  Now  you 
have  one  of  the  best  known  exercises  for  bringing 
quick  development  and  good  strength  to  the  tri- 
ceps or  back-arm.  When  by  steady  daily  trial 
you  have  gradunlly  increased  the  number  until  you 
can  do  twenty-five  fair  dips  without  great  effort, 
you  have  strong  triceps  muscles,  and,  if  you  have 
two  legs  and  a reasonably  heavy  body  to  lift,  good- 
sized  ones  at  that.  Most  of  your  friends  cannot 
manage  five  dips  respectably,  many  scarcely  one. 
But,  lest  you  should  feel  too  elated  over  your 
twenty-five,  bear  in  mind  that  one  gentleman  in 
New  York  has  accomplished  over  eighty  without 
stopping,  and  this  though  he  weighs  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  ; and  if  a reason- 
ably accurate  idea  of  what  sort  of  back-arms  were 
necessary  for  this  marvellous  feat,  it  may  be  had 
by  observing  the  cut  on  the  cover  of  this  book. 
With  a forty-four  inch  chest,  his  upper  arm  mea- 
sures thirteen  and  a half  inches  down  (half  an  inch 
more  than  Heenan^s),  and  sixteen  up,  though  he  is 
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but  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  while  Heenan 
stood  foui'  inches  taller.  He  says  that  as  surely 
as  the  ability  exists  to  make  many  dips,  so  surely 
will  there  be  a large  back-arm,  and  it  was  hard 
work  that  brought  him  his.  Slim  arms  may  push 
up  heavy  dumb-bells  once  or  twice,  but  it  takes 
thick  ones  for  sustained  effort  at  smaller,  though 
good-sized  ones. 

To  Strengthen  and  Develops  the  Hand. 

Very  many  of  the  exercises  so  useful  in  strength- 
ening the  forearm  were  at  the  same  time  improv- 
ing the  grip  of  the  hand.  But  an  evil  of  so  much 
gripping  or  drawing  the  hand  together  is  that,  un- 
less thej’e  is  an  equal  amount  of  work  to  open  and 
flatten  it,  it  tends  to  become  hooked.  Notice  the 
rowing-man’s  hand,  and  the  fingers  nearly  always, 
when  at  rest,  are  inclined  to  be  doubled  in,  as  if 
half  clutching  something ; and  very  often,  where 
they  have  seen  years  of  rowing,  their  joints  get  so 
set  that  the  fingers  cannot  be  bent  back  nearly  as 
far  as  other  people’s.  Some  of  the  pushing  exer- 
cises mentioned  above  for  the  triceps  tend  to 
counteract  this,  notably  that  where  the  fingers  or 
the  flat  of  the  hands  are  pressed  against  the  wall. 
An  admirable  exercise  in  this  direction  is,  when 
you  practise  the  pushing  up  from  the  floor  for  the 
triceps,  to  only  touch  the  floor  with  the  ends  of 
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the  fingers  and  thumbs,  never  letting  the  palm  of 
the  hand  touch  it  at  all.  This  will  soon  help  to 
rectify  many  a hand  now  rather  cramped  and 
contracted,  besides  bringing  new  strength  and 
shape  to  the  fingers. 

To  make  any  particular  finger  strong,  attach  a 
strap  to  the  bar  referred  to  on  page  235,  and 
placing  that  finger  in  the  strap,  begin  with  raising 
a small  weight  from  the  floor  until  you  have 
drawn  your  hand  down  to  your  chin ; then  from 
day  to  day  gradually  increase  both  the  weight  and 
the  number,  until,  before  a great  while,  you  may 
find  that  you  can  raise  an  equivalent  of  your  own 
weight.  Now  attach  the  strap  to  any  stationary 
object  as  high  above  your  head  as  you  can  com- 
fortably reach,  say  a horizontal  bar,  and  pull 
}"Durself  up  till  your  chin  touches  your  hand. 
Some  gymnasts  can  do  this  several  times  with 
the  little  finger. 

Just  where  the  thumb  joins  the  palm,  and 
between  it  and  the  forefinger  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  is  a muscle  which,  while  at  first  usually 
small,  can  be  developed  and  enlarged  by  any  exer- 
cise which  necessitates  pinching  the  ends  of  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  together,  such  as  carrying 
a plate  of  metal  or  other  thin  but  heavy  substance 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Harder  work 
yet,  calling  on  both  this  muscle  and  a number  of 
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others  of  the  hand,  consists  in  catching  two  two- 
inch  beams  running  overhead,  as  in  the  ceiling  of 
a cellar,  and  about  a foot  and  a half  or  two  feet 
apart,  and  walking  along,  sustaining  the  whole 
weight  by  the  grip,  first  of  one  hand,  then  of  the 
other.  He  who  can  do  this  has  very  unusual 
strength  of  fingers. 

For  improving  the  ordinary  grip  of  the  hand, 
simply  taking  a rubber  ball  in  it,  or  a wad  of  any 
elastic  material,  and  even  of  paper,  and  repeatedly 
squeezing  it,  will  soon  tell.  Simpler  yet  is  it  to 
just  practise  opening  and  shutting  the  hand  firmly 
many  times.  An  athletic  friend  of  ours  says  that 
the  man  of  his  whole  acquaintance  who  has  the 
strongest  grip  got  it  just  by  practising  this  exercise. 


To  Enlarge  and  Strengthen  the  Front  of  the 
Chest. 


Every  one  of  the  exercises  for  the  biceps  tells 
also  on  the  pectoral  muscles,  or  those  on  the  front 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  for  the  two  work  so 
intimately  together  that  he  who  has  a large  biceps 
is  practically  sure  to  have  the  adjoining  pectoral 
correspondingly  large. 

But  there  is  other  work  which  tells  on  them  be- 
sides biceps  work.  Whenever  the  hands  push  hard 
against  anything  and  so  call  the  triceps  muscles 
into  action,  these  muscles  at  once  combine  with 
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them.  In  the  more  severe  triceps  work,  such  as 
the  (lips,  the  strain  across  these  chest-muscles  is 
very  great,  for  they  are  then  a very  important  fac- 
tor in  helping  to  hold  up  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body.  This  fact  suggests  the  folly  of  letting  any 
one  try  so  severe  a thing  as  a dip,  when  his  triceps 
and  pectoral  muscles  have  not  been  used  to  any 
such  heavy  work.  Many  a person  who  has  rashly 
attempted  this  has  had  to  pay  for  it  with  a pain 
for  several  days  at  the  edge  of  the  pectoral,  where 
it  meets  the  breast-bone,  until  he  concluded  he 
must  have  broken  something. 

Working  with  the  dumb-bells  when  the  arms 
are  extended  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  like  a 
cross,  and  raising  them  up  and  down  for  a foot 
or  so,  is  one  of  the  best  things  for  the  upper  edge 
of  the  pectorals,  or  that  part  next  to  the  collar- 
bone. 

This  brings  us  to  a matter  of  great  importance, 
and  one  often  overlooked.  Whoever  knows  many 
gymnasts,  and  has  seen  them  stripped  or  in  exer- 
cising costume,  must  occasionally  have  observed 
that,  while  they  had  worked  at  exercises  which 
brought  up  these  pectoral  muscles  until  they  were 
almost  huge,  their  chests  under  their  muscles  had 
somehow  not  advanced  accordingly.  Indeed,  in 
more  than  one  instance  which  has  come  under  our 
observation,  the  man  looked  as  though,  should  you 
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scrape  all  these  great  muscles  completely  off ^ leaving 
the  bare  framework^  he  would  have  actually  a small 
chest,  much  smaller  than  many  a fellow  who  had 
not  much  muscle.  There  hangs  to-da.y — or  did 
some  time  since — on  the  wall  of  a well-known 
New  York  gymnasium,  a portrait  of  a gymnast, 
stripped  above  the  waist,  which  shows  an  exact 
case  in  point.  The  face  of  such  a man  is  often  a 
weak  one,  lacking  the  strength  of  cheek-bone  and 
jaw  so  usual  in  men  of  great  vitality  and  sturdi- 
ness— like  Morrissey,  for  instance- — and  there  is  a 
general  look  about  it  as  if  the  man  lacked  vitality. 
Many  a gymnast  has  this  appearance,  for  he  takes 
so  much  severe  muscular  work  that  it  draws  from 
his  vitality,  and  gives  him  a stale  and  exhausted 
look — a very  common  one,  for  example,  among 
men  who  remain  too  long  in  training  for  contest 
after  contest  of  an  athletic  sort. 

The  getting  up,  then,  of  a large  chest,  and  of 
large  muscles  on  the  chest,  while  often  con- 
temporary, and  each  aiding  the  other,  are  too 
frequently  wholly  different  matters. 

And  how  is  the  large  chest  to  be  had  ? 

To  Broaden  and  Deepen  the  Chest  itself. 

Anything  which  causes  one  to  frequently  fill  his 
lungs  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  then  hold  them 
full  as  long  as  he  can,  tends  directly  to  open  his 
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ribs,  stretch  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  so  expand 
the  chest.  Many  kinds  of  vigorous  muscular  exer- 
cise do  this  when  done  correctly,  for  they  cause  the 
full  breathing,  and  at  the  same  time  directly  aid 
in  opening  the  ribs.  It  will  be  observed  that  fre- 
quently throughout  these  hints  about  exercising, 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  impress  on  the  reader 
that,  when  exercising,  he  should  hold  the  head  and 
neck  rigidly  erect,  and  the  chest  as  high  as  he  can. 
A mementos  thought  will  show  why.  He,  for  in- 
stance, who  curls  ’’  a heavy  dumb-bell,  but  does 
it  with  his  head  and  shoulders  bent  over — as  many 
do — while  giving  his  pectorals  active  work,  is  ac- 
tually tending  to  cramp  his  chest  instead  of  expand- 
ing it,  the  very  weight  of  the  dumb-bell  all  pulling 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Now,  had  he  held  himself 
rigidly  erect,  and,  first  expanding  his  chest  to  its 
utmost  by  inhaling  all  the  air  he  possibly  could,  and 
holding  it  in  during  the  effort — a most  valuable 
practice,  by  the  way,  in  all  feats  calling  for  a great 
effort — he  would  not  only  have  helped  to  expand 
his  chest,  but  would  find,  to  his  gratification,  that 
he  had  hit  upon  a wrinkle  which  somehow  made 
the  task  easier  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Holding  the  head  and  neck  back  of  the  vertical, 
say  six  inches,  with  the  face  pointing  to  the  ceiling, 
and  then  working  with  the  dumb-bells  at  arm^s- 
length,  as  above  referred  to,  is  grand  for  the  upper 
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chest,  tending  to  raise  the  depressed  collar-bones 
and  the  whole  upper  ribs,  and  to  make  a person 
hitherto  flat-chested  now  shapely  and  full ; while 
the  benefit  to  lungs  perhaps  formerly  weak  would 
be  hard  to  over-estimate. 

Steady  and  protracted  running  is  a great 
auxiliary  in  enlarging  the  lung-room.  So  is  plenty 
of  sparring.  So  is  the  practice  of  drawing  air 
slowly  in  at  the  nostrils  until  every  air-cell  of  the 
lungs  is  absolutely  full,  then  holding  it  long,  and 
then  expelling  it  slowly.  Most  public  singers  and 
speakers  know  the  value  of  this  and  kindred  prac- 
tices in  bringing,  with  increased  diaphragmatic 
action,  improved  power  and  endurance  of  voice. 

Spreading  the  parallel  bars  until  they  are  nearly 
three  feet  apart,  and  doing  such  arm-work  on  them 
as  you  can,  but  with  your  body  below  and  face 
downwards,  helps  greatly  in  expanding  the  chest. 
So  does  swinging  from  the  rings  or  bar  overhead, 
or  high  parallels,  and  remaining  on  them  as  long 
as  you  can. 

-Dr.  Sargent^s  ingenuity  has  provided  a simple 
and  excellent  chest  expander.  He  rigs  two  ordi- 
nary pulleys  over  blocks  some  feet  above  the  head, 
and  from  five  to  six  feet  apart,  as  in  Fig.  8,  and 
attaching  weights  at  the  floor  ends  of  the  ropes, 
puts  ordinary  handles  on  the  other  ends,  and  has 
the  ropes  just  long  enough  so  that  when  the  weights 
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are  on  the  floor  the  handles  are  about  a foot  above 
the  head.  Now  stand  between  and  directly  under 
therUj  erect^  with  the  chest  as  full  as  you  can  make 
it^  and  keeping"  the  elbows  straight,  and  grasping 
the  handles,  draw  your  hands  slowly  downwards  out 
at  arm^s-leugth,  say  about  two  feet.  Next,  let  the 
weights  drop  gradually  back,  repeat,  and  so  go  on. 
This  is  excellent  for  enlarging  the  whole  chest,  but 
especially  for  widening  it.  A better  present  to  a 
consumptive  person  than  one  of  these  appliances 
could  hardly  be  devised. 

Again,  to  deepen  the  chest  from  front  to  back  he 
hangs  two  bars,  B and  C,  as  in  Fig.  9,  and  attaches 
the  weight  at  the  other  end.  A,  of  the  rope,  the 
bar  B,  when  at  rest,  being  about  a foot  above  the 
height  of  the  head.  Standing,  not  under  B,  but 
about  a foot  to  one  side  of  it,  and  facing  it,  grasp 
its  ends  with  both  hands,  and  keeping  the  arms 
and  legs  straight  and  stiff,  and  breathing  the  chest 
brimful,  draw  downwards  until  the  bar  is  about  level 
with  the  waist.  Let  the  weight  run  slowly  back, 
repeat,  and  go  on. 

A great  advantage  of  both  these  contrivances, 
besides  their  small  cost  and  simplicity,  is  that,  as 
in  nearly  everything  Dr.  Sargent  has  invented,  you 
can  graduate  the  weight  to  suit  the  present  require- 
ments of  the  person,  however  weak  or  strong  he  or 
she  may  be,  and  so  avoid  much  risk  of  overdoing. 
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In  the  exercises  above  named  it  will  be  noticed 
that  there  has  been  a sufficient  variety  for  any 
given  muscles  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
all.  After  this,  how  far  any  one  will  go  in  any  de- 
sired line  of  development  is  a matter  he  can  best 
settle  for  himself.  What  allowance  of  work  to 
take  daily  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WHAT  EXEKCISE  TO  TAKE  DAILY. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  thus  far  to  point 
out  how  wide-spread  is  the  lack  of  general  bodily 
exercise  among  classes  whose  vocations  do  not  call 
the  muscles  into  play,  and,  again,  how  local  and  cir- 
cumscribed is  that  action  even  among  those  who 
are  engaged  in  most  kinds  of  manual  labour.  Va- 
rious simple  exercises  have  been  described  which, 
if  followed  steadily  and  persistently,  will  bring 
size,  shape,  and  strength  to  any  desired  muscles. 
It  may  be  well  to  group  in  one  place  a few  move- 
ments which  will  enable  any  one  to  kuow  at  once 
about  what  amount  and  sort  of  work  is  to  be  taken 
daily.  Special  endeavour  will  be  made  to  single 
out  such  movements  as  will  call  for  no  expensive 
apparatus.  Indeed,  most  of  these  want  no  appa- 
ratus at  all,  and  hence  will  be  within  the  reach 
of  all.  As  it  has  been  urged  that  the  school  is 
the  most  suitable  place  to  accustom  children  to 
the  kind  and  amount  of  work  they  particularly 
need,  a few  exercises  will  first  be  suggested  which 
any  teacher  can  learn  almost  at  once,  but  which 
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yet,  if  faithfully  taught  to  pupils,  will  soon  be 
found  to  take  so  little  time  that,  instead  of  inter- 
fering with  other  lessons,  they  will  prove  a posi- 
tive aid.  Though  perhaps  imperceptible  at  the 
outset,  in  a few  years,  with  advancing  develop- 
ment, the  gain  made  will  be  found  not  only  to  be 
decided,  but  of  the  most  gratifying  character. 

Daily  Work  for  Ghildren. 

Suppose  the  teacher  has  a class  of  fifty.  If  the 
aisles  of  the  school-room  are,  as  they  should  be,  at 
least  two  feet  wide,  let  the  children  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  morning,  and  again  of  the  afternoon 
session,  stand  in  these  aisles  in  rows,  so  that  each 
two  of  the  children  shall  be  about  six  feet  apart. 
Let  the  first  order  be,  that  all  heads  and  necks  be 
held  erect.  Once  these  are  placed  in  their  right 
position,  all  other  parts  of  their  bodies  at  once  fall 
into  place.  The  simplest  way  to  insure  this  is  to 
direct  that  every  head  and  neck  be  drawn  hori- 
zontally back,  with  the  chin  held  about  an  inch 
above  the  level,  until  they  are  an  inch  or  two  back 
of  the  vertical.  Now  raise  the  hands  directly  over 
the  head,  and  as  high  as  possible,  until  the  thumbs 
touch,  the  palms  of  the  hands  facing  to  the  front,, 
and  the  elbows  being  kept  straight.  Now,  with- 
out bending  the  elbows,  bring  the  hands  down- 
wards in  front  towards  the  feet  as  far  as  can  com- 
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fortably  be  done,  generally  at  first  about  as  low  as 
the  knee,  taking  care  to  keep  the  knees  themselves 
absolutely  straight;  indeed,  if  possible,  bowed  even 
back.  Now  return  the  hands  high  over  the  head, 
and  then  repeat,  say  six  times.  This  number  twice 
a day  for  the  first  week  will  prove  enough ; and  it 
may  be  increased  to  twelve  the  second  week,  and 
maintained  at  that  number  thereafter,  care  being 
taken  to  assure  two  things  : one,  that  the  knees 
are  never  bent ; the  other  that,  after  the  first  week 
the  hands  are  gradually  brought  lower  down, 
until  they  touch  the  toes.  Some  persons,  familiar 
with  this  exercise,  can,  with  the  knees  perfectly 
firm  and  straight,  lay  the  whole  flat  of  the  hands 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  their  feet.  But  after  the 
first  week,  reaching  the  floor  with  the  finger-tips 
is  enough  for  the  end  sought,  which  is,  namely, 
to  make  the  pupil  stand  straight  on  his  feet,  and 
to  remove  all  tendency  towards  holding  the  knees 
slightly  bent,  and  so  causing  that  weak,  shaky 
and  sprung  look  about  the  knees,  so  very  common 
among  persons  of  all  ages,  to  give  way  to  a proper 
aud  graceful  position. 

Let  the  pupils  now  stand  erect,  this  time  with 
backs  not  bent  forward,  but  with  the  body  abso- 
lutely vertical.  Eaise  the  hands  above  the  head 
as  before,  elbows  straight,  till  the  thumbs  touch. 
Now,  never  bending  body  or  knees  a hair’s  breadth, 
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and  keeping  tlie  elbows  unbent,  bring  the  bands 
slowly  down,  not  in  front  tbis  time,  but  at  tbe  sides 
just  above  tbe  knees,  tbe  little  finger  and  tbe  inner 
edge  of  tbe  band  alone  toucbing  tbe  leg,  and  tbe 
palms  facing  straight  in  front.  Now  notice  bow 
difficult  it  is  to  warp  tbe  shoulders  forward  even 
an  inch.  Tbe  chest  is  out,  tbe  head  and  neck  are 
erect,  the  shoulders  are  held  low,  tbe  back  vertical 
and  hollowed  in  a little,  and  tbe  knees  straight. 
Carry  tbe  bands  slowly  back  through  tbe  same 
line  till  again  high  over  tbe  head.  Then  bring 
them  down  to  the  sides  again,  and  do  six  of  these 
movements  twice  each  day  tbe  first  week,  and 
twelve  afterwards. 

While  exercises  aimed  at  any  given  muscles 
have  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  any  one  might 
follow  them  all  up  until  every  muscle  was  shapely 
and  strong,  and  still  carry  himself  awkwardly,  and 
even  in  a sloucby  and  slovenly  manner.  Tbis  last- 
named  exercise  is  directly  intended  to  obviate  tbis. 
If  steadily  practised,  it  is  one  of  tbe  very  best 
known  exercises,  as  it  not  only  gives  strength,  but 
a fine,  erect  carriage.  Tbe  whole  frame  is  so  held 
that  every  vital  organ  has  free  scope  and  play- 
room, and  their  healthier  and  more  vigorous 
action  is  directly  encouraged.  Tbis  is  one  part, 
indeed  tbe  chief  exercise,  in  tbe  West  Pointer’s 
setting-up  drill;”  and  all  who  have  ever  seen 
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the  cadets  at  the  Point  will  at  once  recall  how 
admirably  they  succeed  in  acquiring  and  retaining 
a handsome  carriage  and  manly  mien. 

To  vary  the  work  a little,  and  to  bring  special 
development  to  particular  muscles,  now  let  the 
pupil  stand  with  anns  either  hanging  easily  at  the 
sides,  or  else  held  akimbo,  the  head  and  neck  al- 
ways erect,  with  the  heels  about  four  inches  apart, 
and  the  toes  turned  outward,  liaise  the. heels 
slowly  off  the  floor,  the  soles  and  toes  remaining 
firm  on  the  floor,  sustaining  the  entire  weight. 
When  the  heels  are  as  high  as  possible,  hold  them 
there  a momemt ; then  lower  slowly  till  the  whole 
foot  is  on  the  floor  again ; then  rise  as  before,  and 
so  repeat  twelve  times  twice  a day  the  first  week, 
and  then  twenty-five  for  the  following  week,  con- 
tinuing this,  If  this  is  not  vigorous  enough  when 
fifty,  after  the  first  month,  are  tried,  it  will  be 
found  that  now  this  work  is  telling  directly  on 
the  size,  shape,  and  effectiveness  of  the  feet  and 
calves,  and  on  the  grace  and  springiness  of  the 
step  itself.  If  any  boy  or  girl  wants  to  become 
a good  jumper,  or  to  get  decided  aid  in  learning 
to  dance  long  and  easily,  he  or  she  will  find  this 
a great  help.  If  they  even  practise  it  half  an 
hour  a day,  they  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 

All  the  work  thus  far  recommended  here  can 
readily  be  done  in  two  minutes.  Standing  erect. 
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with  the  arms  still  akimbo,  and  the  feet  as  before, 
now  bend  the  knees  so  as  to  stoop  six  or  eight 
inches,  then  rise  to  the  perpendiculai*,  stoop  again, 
and  continue  this  six  times,  the  feet  never  leaving 
the  floor.  This  strengthens  the  knees,  while  the 
front  of  the  thighs  get  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
work,  though  the  leg  below  the  knee  is  doing  a 
good  share.  (It  is  not  unlike  the  exercise  prac- 
tised so  assiduously  by  Rowell  on  the  tread-mill, 
and  which  brought  him  such  magnificeiit  legs  that 
he  became  champion  pedestrian  of  the  world.) 
By  the  third  week  the  number  may  be  made 
twenty- five.  If  among  the  scholars  there  are  some 
who  are  decidedly  weak,  twenty-five  of  these  ex- 
ercises is  about  the  limit.  For  strong,  hearty  boys, 
twice  as  many  will  prove  nearer  the  mark.  After 
two  or  three  months  of  twenty-five  movements  as 
described  for  every  day,  fifty  might  be  tried  once 
by  all  the  pupils,  to  see  whether  it  is  too  severe, 
and  if  not,  then  maintained  daily  at  the  maximum. 

Thus  far  the  feet  have  not  left  their  particular 
position  on  the  floor.  Now  let  the  pupil  stand 
with  the  right  foot  advanced  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches,  suddenly  rising  on  the  toes,  give  a slight 
spring,  and  throw  the  left  foot  to  the  front,  and 
the  right  back;  then  spring  back  as  before,  and 
do  this  six  times  twice  a day  the  first  week,  to 
twelve  the  second,  and  twice  as  many  by  the  end 
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of  the  month.  This  calls  the  same  muscles  into 
play  as  the  last  exercise,  and  brings  the  same  de- 
velopment, but  is  a little  more  severe  and  vigorous. 

If  still  harder  thigh-work  is  wanted,  starting 
again,  with  the  feet  not  over  four  inches  apart, 
this  time  do  not  raise  the  heels  at  all,  but  stoop 
down  slowly,  as  low  as  possible,  bending  the  knees 
greatly,  of  course,  the  back,  however,  being  held 
straight  all  the  while.  Then  rise  to  an  erect  posi- 
tion, then  go  down  again.  Practising  this  three 
times  each  morning  and  afternoon  at  first,  may  be 
followed  up  with  six  a week  later ; and  twelve  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  Better  work  than  this  for 
quickly  giving  size  and  strength  to  the  thighs 
could  hardly  be  devised;  while,  as  has  been  already 
noted,  scarcely  any  muscles  on  the  whole  body 
are  more  needed  or  used  for  ordinary  walking. 

Still  standing  erect,  with  arms  akimbo,  raise 
the  right  foot  in  front  about  as  high  as  the  left 
knee,  keeping  the  right  knee  unbent.  Hold  the 
right  foot  there  ten  seconds;  then  drop  it ; then 
raise  it  again,  fully  six  times.  Then,  standing, 
do  the  same  thing  with  the  left  foot.  This  calls 
at  once  on  the  muscles  across  the  abdomen, 
aiding  the  stomach  and  other  vital  organs  there 
directly  in  their  work. 

This  time  raise  the  foot  equally  high  behind ; 
then  return  it  to  the  floor,  and  so  continue,  giving 
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each  foot  equal  work  to  do.  The  under  thigh, 
hip,  and  loin  are  now  in  action ; and  when,  later 
on,  they  become  strong,  their  owner  will  find  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  run  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
also  that  it  has  become  more  natural  to  stand 
erect.  The  rate  of  increase  of  these  last  two 
exercises  may  be  about  the  same  as  the  others. 

There  is  not  much  left  now  of  the  ten  minutes. 
Still,  if  the  work  has  been  pushed  promptly  for- 
ward, there  may  still  be  a little  time.  However, 
all  three  of  the  kinds  of  work  suggested  for  the 
front  thigh  need  not  be  practised  at  the  one 
recess,  any  one  sufficing  at  first. 

With  head  and  neck  again  erect,  and  knees 
firm,  hold  the  hands  out  at  the  sides  and  at  arm^s 
length,  and  clasp  the  hands  firmly  together,  as 
though  trying  to  squeeze  a rubber  ball  or  other 
elastic  substance.  Beginning  with  twenty  of 
these  movements,  fifty  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  end  of  the  fortnight ; and  by  their  continuance 
both  the  grip  and  the  shape  of  the  hand  will  be 
found  steadily  improving. 

Clasp  the  hands  together  over  the  head.  Now- 
turn  them  over  until  the  palms  are  upward,  or 
turned  towards  the  ceiling,  and  straighten  the 
elbows  until  the  hands  are  as  high  over  the  head 
as  you  can  reach.  While  holding  them  in  this 
position,  be  careful  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
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drop  at  all.  Let  the  scholar  march  three  or  four 
times  around  the  room  in  this  position.  It  will 
soon  be  found  that  no  apparatus  whatever  is 
necessary  to  get  quite  a large  amount  of  exercise 
for  the  corners  of  the  shoulders.  In  this  way, 
while  there  is  an  unwonted  stretching  apart  of  the 
ribs,  and  opening  up  of  the  chest,  the  drawing 
in  of  the  stomach  and  abdomen  will  be  found  to 
correct  incipient  chest  weakness,  half-breathing, 
and  any  tendency  towards  indigestion. 

Following  up  the  method,  now  let  the  class 
form  around  the  side  of  the  room,  standing  three 
feet  apart,  and  about  two  feet  from  the  wall. 
Place  the  hands  against  the  wall,  just  at  a level 
with  and  opposite  to  the  shoulders.  Nov/,  keep- 
ing the  heels  all  the  time  on  the  floor,  let  the  body 
settle  gradually  forward  until  the  chest  touches 
the  wall,  keeping  the  elbows  pretty  near  to  the 
sides,  the  knees  never  bending  a particle,  and  the 
face  held  upturned,  the  eyes  looking  at  the  ceil- 
ing directly  overhead.  Now  push  sharply  off  from 
the  wall  until  the  elbows  are  again  straight,  and 
the  body  back  at  vertical.  Then  repeat  this,  and 
continue  six  times  for  each  half  of  the  day  for  the 
first  week.  Keep  on  until  you  reach  fifteen  by  the 
third  week,  and  twenty-five  by  the  second  month. 
For  expanding  and  deepening  the  chest, helping  to 
poise  the  head  and  neck  so  that  they  will  remain 
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exactly  where  they  belong — in  an  erect  position — 
and  for  giving  the  main  part  of  the  upper  back- 
arm  quite  a difficult  piece  of  work  to  do,  this  will 
prove  a capital  exercise.  Who  ever  will  make  a 
specialty  of  this  one  form  of  exercise  until  they 
daily  take  two  or  even  three  hundred  such  pushes, 
will  find  that  any  tendency  he  or  she  may  have 
to  flatness  or  hollowness  of  chest  will  soon  begin 
to  decrease,  and  will  very  likely  disappear  al- 
together. 

In  this  last  exercise  most  of  the  weight  was  on 
the  feet,  the  hands  and  arms  sustaining  the  rest. 
If  the  aisles  are  not  over  two  feet  and  a half  wide, 
let  each  pupil  stand  between  two  opposite  desks 
and  place  one  hand  on  each.  Now,  walking  back 
about  three  or  four  feet,  his  hands  still  resting  on 
the  two  desks,  let  him,  keeping  his  body  rigid  and 
knees  unbent,  bend  his  elbows  and  lower  his  chest 
very  gradually  until  it  is  nearly  or  quite  level  with 
the  desk  tops,  then  slowly  straighten  up  his  arms, 
and  so  raise  his  body  again  to  the  original  posi- 
tion. Three  such  dips  twice  a day  the  first  week, 
five  or  six  the  second,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
ten  or  twelve,  and  that  number  then  maintained 
steadily,  will  open  and  enlarge  the  chest  materially 
before  the  year  is  out,  while  at  the  same  time 
doing  much  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  upper 
back-arm.  This  is  harder  work  than  pushing 
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against  the  wall,  because  the  hands  and  arms 
now  have  to  sustain  a much  greater  portion  of 
the  weight  of  the  body,  but  it  is  correspondingly 
better  for  the  chest. 

Thus  far  exercises  have  been  described  calling 
for  no  apparatus  at  all,  nor  anything  save  a floor 
to  stand  on,  a wall  to  push  against,  two  ordinary 
school  desks,  and  a fair  degree  of  resolution.  For 
children  under  ten,  wooden  dumb-bells,  weighing 
one  pound  each,  ought  to  be  had  of  any  wood- 
turner, and  ought  not  to  cost  over  five  cents  apiece. 
There  might  be  one  pair  of  dumb-bells  given  to 
each  child,  or,  if  the  class  is  large,  then  a single 
dumb-bell  for  each,  and  they  could  be  distributed 
among  two  classes  for  dumb-bell  exercises. 

Standing  in  the  aisles,  and  about  five  feet  apart, 
every  child  taking  a dumb-bell  in  each  hand,  keep- 
ing the  knees  unbent  and  the  head  and  neck  erect, 
let  them  raise  or  ^^curF^  the  bell  slowly  until  they 
are  up  to  the  shoulders,  the  finger-nails  being  held 
upwards.  Then  lower,  then  raise  again,  and  so  on 
ten  or  twelve  times  each  half-day  for  the  first  fort- 
night, and  double  that  many  thereafter.  This  tells 
principally  on  the  biceps  or  front  of  the  upper 
arm,  on  the  front  of  the  shoulder,  and  on  the  pec- 
toral muscles,  or  those  of  the  upper  front  chest. 
When,  later  on,  any  pupil  endeavours  to  pull  him- 
self up  to  his  chin,  he  will  find  what  a large  share 
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of  til©  work  these  muscles  have  to  do.  Instead 
of  the  one-pound  dumb-bells  then,  his  whole  body 
will  be  the  weight  to  be  lifted. 

Again,  let  the  dumb-bells  hang  at  the  sides. 
Eaise  them  slowly,  high  up,  behind  the  back, 
keeping  the  elbows  straight  and  the  arms  paral- 
lel. After  holding  them  there  five  seconds,  lower 
them ; do  it  again,  and  keep  on,  ten  times  twice 
a day  at  first,  making  it  twenty  in  a fortnight,  and 
thirty  thereafter.  This  work  will  enlarge  that 
part  of  the  back  of  the  upper  arm  next  to  the 
body,  and  will  also  tell  directly  on  the  whole  back 
of  the  shoulder,  and  on  the  large  muscles  on  the 
back  just  below  where  the  arm  joins  it. 

This  time,  holding  the  knuckles  upwards  and  the 
elbows  straight,  lift  the  dumb-bells  till  level  with 
the  shoulders,  the  arms  being  extended  sideways 
as  if  on  a cross.  After  holding  them  up  five 
seconds,  lower  them ; then  raise  them  but  five  or 
six  times  at  the  first  lesson,  increasing  to  twenty 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  then  maintaining 
that  number.  'Jdie  corners  of  the  shoulders  are 
getting  the  work  now,  and  by-and-by  not  only 
shapely  shoulders  will  come  fi’om  it,  but  a notice- 
able increase  of  the  breadth  across  the  shoulders. 
This  w'ork  may  be  varied  by  raising  the  arms 
parallel  in  front  until  level  with  the  shoulders, 
then  lowering,  and  so  continuing. 
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Next  raise  the  two  bells  to  the  shoulders ; then 
facing  the  ceilmg,  ]Dush  both  up  together  until 
they  are  as  high  over  the  head  as  possible ; then 
lowei’,  push  up  again,  and  continue  six  times  twice 
a day  for  the  first  week ; make  the  twelve  the 
third  week  and  the  twenty  of  the  fifth,  and  then 
keep  at  that.  The  outer  or  more  noticeable  parts 
of  the  upper  back,  the  arms,  are  busiest  now ; 
and  this  exercise  directly  tends  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  them,  and  to  add  materially  to  the 
appearance  of  the  arms. 

But  one  exercise  more  need  be  mentioned  here. 
Stand  erect ; now  draw  the  head  and  neck  back 
of  the  vertical  all  of  eight  inches,  until  you  face 
the  ceiling.  Starting  with  the  dumb-bells  high  up 
over  the  head,  keeping  the  elbows  straight,  lower 
the  dumb-bells  slowly,  until  now  you  are  holding 
them  at  arm’s-length,  with  yonr  arms  spread,  as 
on  a cross.  Then  lift  them  up  again,  lower,  and 
continue.  If  this  does  not  spread  the  chest  open, 
it  will  be  hard  to  find  anything  which  will.  Do 
this  consecutively  twenty  times  every  day  for  a 
month.  That  number  wdll  take  scarcely  a minute 
to  accomplish,  but  the  little  one-pound  bells  wdll 
feel  wondrously  heavy  before  the  minute  is  over. 

Here,  then,  have  been  shown  quite  a variety  of 
exercises,  not  only  safe  and  simple  but  inexpen- 
sive, wdiich  can  readily  be  adopted  in  any  school. 
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If  they  are  followed  up  as  faithfully  and  steadily 
as  are  the  other  lessons^  they  cannot  fail  to  bring 
decided  and  very  welcome  improvement  in  the 
shape  and  capacity  of  all  the  muscles^  and  hence 
of  the  whole  body,  while  it  will  go  far  toward 
giving  to  all  the  scholar’s  an  erect  and  healthy  car- 
riage. These  results  alone  would  delight  many  a 
parent’s  heart.  The  making  this  branch  of  in- 
struction as  compulsory  as  any  other  would  soon 
accustom  the  pupil  to  look  for  it  as  a matter  of 
course.  If  it  were  conducted  with  spirit,  it  would 
always  be  sure  to  prove  interesting,  and  very  likely 
to  send  the  children  back  to  their  studies  much 
fresher  and  brighter  for  the  temporary  mental  rest 
Besides  these  exercises,  the  teacher,  insisting 
on  the  value  of  an  erect  position  in  school  hours, 
whether  the  pupil  be  standing  or  sitting,  and  by 
inculcating  the  value  of  this,  would  soon  find  that 
these  efforts  were  being  rewarded  by  making  many 
a crooked  girl  or  boy  straight,  and  so  lessening 
their  chance  of  having  either  delicate  throats  or 
weak  lungs.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  school 
chairs  have  broad  and  comfortable  seats,  and  that 
the  pupil  never  sits  on  a half  of  the  seat  or  on  the 
edge  of  it,  but  far  back,  and  on  the  whole  of  it. 
This  apparently  small  matter  will  assist  marvel- 
lously in  forming  the  habit  of  an  erect  position 
while  sitting.  Some  twenty  years  ago  a Mrs. 
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Carman,  of  Boston,  devised  a cliair-back  wliicli 
should  just  fit  the  hollow  of  the  back  when  the 
back  was  held  erect,  as  it  should  be.  This  simple 
contrivance  greatly  encouraged  a good  position 
in  sitting,  and  could  well  be  made  a part  of  the 
standard  chair  in  our  schools.  A pad  of  the  right 
shape,  hung  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  would  effect 
the  same  object. 

The  teacher’s  opportunity  to  work  marked  and 
permanent  physical  benefit  to  every  pupil  under 
her  charge,  by  daily  and  steadily  following  up 
most  or  either  of  the  above  exercises,  or  of  some 
substantially  equivalent,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. The  exercises  strengthen  the  postures, 
whether  sitting  or  standing.  When  a teacher 
insists  on  having  her  children  erect  for  six  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  makes  plain  to  each 
one  the  value  of  being  straight,  and  the  self- 
respect  it  tends  directly  to  encourage,  there  need 
be  no  great  fear  that  the  remaining  waking  hours 
will  make  any  child  crooked.  It  is  in  school 
generally  that  the  mischief  of  warping  and  crook- 
ing is  done  ; and  hence  there,  of  all  places,  would 
be  the  most  appropriate  place  for  the  undoing 
of  it. 

Dumb-bells  of  but  a pound  each  have  been 
mentioned  here  so  far.  Such  would  be  fitting  for 
pupils  under  ten  years  of  age.  For  all  older  pupils 
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the  same  work  with  two-pound  bells  will  prove 
generally  vigorous  enough  ; and  whoever  wishes 
to  j Lidge  what  these  light  weights  can  do  in  a short 
time  should  examine  the  results  of  Dr.  Sargent’s 
exercises  with  them  and  other  light  apparatus  at 
Bowdoin  College  (see  Appendix  II.) . Those  who 
are  already  decidedly  strong  can  of  course  try 
larger  bells  ; but  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  those 
of  only  two  pounds  seem  to  grow  heavy,  even  to 
those  who  langh  at  them  at  first. 

Of  course  all  the  work  before  described  cannot 
be  gone  through  within  ten  minutes  in  mid-morn- 
iug,  or  even  in  the  twenty  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  combined ; but  much  of  it  can  : 
and  an  advantage  of  naming  too  much  is  that  it 
enables  the  teacher  to  vary  the  work  from  day  to 
day,  and  so,  while  effecting  the  same  results, 
prevents  anything  like  monotony. 

As  the  months  go  by,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
weaker  ones  have  noticeably  improved,  and  all  are 
now  capable  of  creditable  performances  at  these 
various  exercises,  they  may  be  carried  safely  on 
to  the  gymnasium — that  is,  if  the  school  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  one.  It  is  but  a partially 
equipped  school  which  is  not  provided  with  a good- 
sized,  well-ventilated  room,  say  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet  square  (and  one  fifty  by  a hundred  would  do 
far  better),  fitted  up  with  the  simpler  gymnastic 
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appliances.  Now  the  teacher,  if  up  to  his  work, 
cau  render  even  more  valuable  assistance  than 
before,  by  standing  by  the  pupil,  as  he  or  she 
attempts  the  simplest  steps  on  the  parallel  bars, 
or  the  rings,  or  the  high-bars,  the  pulley- weights, 
or  the  horizontal  bar ; constant  explanations  are  to 
be  given  how  to  advance,  and  setting  the  example, 
detecting  defects  and  correcting  them  on  the  spot, 
and  all  the  while  being  ready  to  catch  the  pupil 
and  prevent  him  or  her  from  falling.  An  in- 
structor soon  finds  that  the  pupils  progress  as 
rapidly  as  they  did  in  the  lighter  preparatory  work, 
while  now  they  are  entering  on  a field  which,  if 
faithfully  cultivated,  though  for  only  the  same 
brief  intervals  daily,  will  later  on  ensure  a class  of 
strong,  healthy,  shapely,  and  symmetrical  boys  or 
girls,  strong  of  arm  and  fleet  of  foot,  familiar  with 
what  they  can  do,  and  knowing  what  is  not  to  be 
attempted.  Much,  indeed  the  greater  part,  of  the 
good  to  be  derived  from  the  gymnasium  would 
have  come  from  steadily  adhering  to  the  exercises 
above  pointed  out,  so  that  even  with  no  gymna- 
sium excellent  progress  can  be  had;  but  results 
come  quicker  in  the  gymnasium,  and  the  place 
invites  greater  freedom  of  action.  In  ten  minutes 
in  the  morning,  for  instance,  thirty  or  forty  boys 
or  girls  could,  following  one  another  promptly, 
walk  (on  their  hands)  through  the  parallel  bars 
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with  the  elbows  unbent^  the  head  of  the  line  cross- 
ing at  once  to  the  high  bars,  and  walk  ” or 
advance  through  them,  first  holding  the  weight 
on  one  hand  and  then  on  the  other,  then  turning 
to  the  horizontal  bar  and  vaulting  over  it.  If  the 
rear  of  the  line  is  not  yet  through  the  forward 
walk  ” on  the  parallels,  those  at  the  head  could 
take  a swing  on  the  rings.  Next,  they  could 
“ walk  ’’  backward  through  the  parallels,  then 
through  the  high  bars ; then  vault  again,  swing 
again,  and  then  try  the  parallels  anew — this  time 
“jumping  ’’  forward,  or  advancing  both  hands  at 
once,  the  arms  of  course  being  held  lagidly  straight. 
Then  turning  to  the  high  bars,  they  could  jump 
or  advance  through  them,  springing  forward  with 
both  hands  at  once,  vault  again,  the  bar  having 
meanwhile  been  raised,  and  either  try  the  rings 
again  or  rest  a moment,  and  then  jump  backward 
through  the  high  bars. 

A little  foot-work,  for  a minute  or  two  remain- 
ing, would  make  a good  conclusion.  With  the 
hands  closed  and  elbows  bent,  the  body  and  arms 
held  almost  rigid,  the  neck  well  back,  and  the  head 
up,  let  the  column  now  start  off  around  the  room 
on  an  easy  trot,  each  stepping  as  noiselessly  as  pos- 
sible, and  no  heel  touching  the  floor.  A minute 
of  this  at  a lively  pace  will  be  abundant  at  first ; 
and  as  the  legs  gradually  get  strong,  and  the 
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breathing  improves,  the  run  can  be  either  made 
faster  or  longer,  or  both. 

As  the  pupils  began  to  grow  steadier,  with  their 
hands  on  the  bars  they  could  next  swing  their 
feet  back  and  forth,  and  jump  with  their  hands 
as  they  swing  forward;  then,  later,  could  jump 
forward  as  the  feet  are  swung  backward,  and  back- 
ward as  the  feet  are  swung  forward.  The  vault- 
ing-bar for  the  boys  meanwhile  may  steadily 
rise,  peg  after  peg ; and,  when  proficiency  is 
reached  with  two  hands,  one-hand  vaulting  may 
be  tried,  and  the  bar  gradually  raised  as  before, 
the  teacher  always  standing  near  the  vaulter. 
The  swinging  on  the  rings,  instead  of  being  any 
longer  simple  straight-arm  work,  with  the  body 
hanging  nearly  down,  can  now  be  done  with  the 
elbows  bent  much  of  the  time,  the  knees  being 
curled  up  towards  the  chin  as  the  swinger  goes 
backward. 

After  two  months  of  straight-arm  work  on  the 
parallel  bars,  even  the  girls  may  now  try  the  same 
exercises  they  did  with  their  arms  when  straight, 
save  that  now  they  should  always  keep  them  bent 
at  the  elbows.  This  will  come  hard  even  yet,  and 
must  be  tried  with  care.  These  are  the  well-known 

dips,^^  followed  up  little  by  little,  and  month 
after  month.  By-and-by  these  exercises  will  come 
as  easy  as  was  the  straight-arm  work. 
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To  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  high,  bar  work  should 
now  be  done  with  bent  elbows,  while  the  vaulting 
should,  say  by  the  end  of  the  year,  be  nearly  at 
shoulder  height  for  each  pupil,  and  even,  for  many 
of  them,  that  high  with  one  hand.  The  running 
should  have  improved  correspondingly,  so  that  five 
minutes  of  it  at  a respectable  pace,  say  at  the  rate 
of  a mile  in  seven  minutes,  would  not  trouble  the 
girls,  and  even  ten  minutes  of  it  not  distress  the 
boys. 

Now,  what  have  these  few  exercises  done  for 
the  muscles  and  their  owners  ? 

Well,  the  straight-arm  work  on  the  parallels, 
by  throwing  the  whole  weight  on  the  hands,  told 
directly  on  the  upper  back-arm,  while  the  dips 
brought  the  same  region  into  most  vigorous  action, 
and  at  the  same  time  opened  and  strengthened 
the  front  of  the  chest  very  markedly,  tending  to 
set  the  shoulders  back,  and  enlarging  the  chest, 
and  hence  the  lung-room  as  well.  The  high-bar 
work  told  equally  upon  the  biceps  muscles,  or  those 
of  the  front  of  the  upper  arm,  and  likewise  on  the 
front  of  the  shoulders.  The  vaulting  made  the 
vaulter  springy,  and  strengthened  his  thighs  and 
calves  materially,  and  his  abdominal  muscle  some- 
what, while  the  more  advanced  work  on  the  rings 
brought  both  the  biceps  and  abdominal  muscles 
into  most  energetic  play.  The  running  was  excel- 
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lent  for  tlie  entire  legs  and  tlie  abdominals,  while 
as  a lung-expander  it  is  difficult  to  equal. 

Those  proficient  at  these  few  exercises,  if  they 
have  heeded  the  endeavours  made  to  secure  at  all 
times  an  erect  and  easy  carriage  of  the  body,  need 
but  one  more  thing.  With  regular  and  sensible 
habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  dressing,  and  bathing, 
they  would  be  almost  certain  to  be  at  once  well 
and  strong.  The  thing  wanted  is  daily  constitu- 
tional out-of-doors  exercise  ; whether  taken  afoot, 
on  horseback,  or  at  the  oar,  it  matters  little,  so  long 
as  it  is  vigorously  taken  and  faithfully  persisted  in, 
in  all  weathers.  This  guarantees  that  pure  and 
bracing  air  shall  be  had,  breaks  up  the  thread  of 
the  day’s  thoughts,  rests  the  mind,  and  quickly 
refits  it  for  new  work.  This  alone  gives  the  full 
deep  breathing,  and  the  healthy  tire  of  the 
muscles.  It  furnishes  constantly  varying  scene, 
with  needed  eye  and  ear  gymnastics — in  short, 
everything  which  is  the  reverse  of  that  quiet, 
sedentary,  plodding  life  over  books  or  papers,  read 
too  often  in  poorly  lighted  offices. 

Home  exercise,  then,  with  the  out-of-door  life, 
will  combine  to  tone  us  up,  to  invigorate  our 
persons,  and  to  keep  off  either  mental  or  physical 
exhaustion  and  disorder. 

The  above  work,  followed  up  assiduously,  ought 
to  bring  in  its  train  health,  symmetry,  a good  car- 
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viage,  buoyant  spirits,  and  a fair  share  of  nerve 
and  agility.  But  many  a young  man  is  not  con- 
tent with  merely  these ; he  wants  to  be  very 
strong.  He  is  already  at  or  near  his  majority. 
He  is  quite  strong,  perhaps,  in  some  ways,  but  in 
others  is  plainly  deficient.  What  ought  he  to  do  ? 

Daily  Exercise  for  Young  Men. 

On  rising,  let  him  stand  erect,  brace  his  chest 
firmly  out,  and,  breathing  deeply,  curl  dumb-bells 
(each  of  about  one-fifteenth  of  his  own  weight) 
fifty  times  without  stopping.  This  is  biceps  work 
enough  for  the  early  morning.  Then,  placing  the 
bells  on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and  bending  his  knees 
a little,  and  his  arms  none  at  all,  rise  to  an  upright 
position  with  them  fifty  times.  The  loins  and 
back  have  had  their  turn  now.  After  another 
minute^s  rest,  standing  erect,  let  him  lift  the  bells 
fifty  times  as  far  up  and  out  behind  him  as  he 
can,  keeping  elbows  straight,  and  taking  care,  when 
the  bells  reach  the  highest  point  behind,  to  hold 
them  still  there  a moment.  Now  the  under  side 
of  his  arms,  and  about  the  whole  of  the  upper 
back,  have  had  their  work.  Next,  starting  with 
the  bells  at  the  shoulders,  push  them  up  high  over 
the  head,  and  lower  fifty  times  continuously.  Now 
the  outer  part  of  the  upper  arms,  the  corners  of  the 
shoulders,  and  the  waist  have  all  had  active  duty. 
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Finally,  after  another  minute’s  rest,  start  with 
the  bells  high  over  the  head,  and  lower  slowly 
until  the  arms  are  in  about  the  position  they  would 
be  on  a cross,  the  elbows  being  always  kept  un- 
bent. False  the  bells  to  height  again,  then  lower, 
and  so  continue  until  you  have  done  ten,  care 
being  taken  to  hold  the  head  six  or  more  inches 
back  of  the  perpendicular,  and  to  steadily  face  the 
ceiling  directly  overhead,  while  the  chest  is  swelled 
out  to  its  uttermost.  Fest  half  a minute  after 
doing  ten,  then  do  ton  more,  and  so  on  till  you 
have  accomplished  fifty.  This  last  exercise  is  one 
of  the  best-known  chest-expanders.  Now  that 
these  five  sorts  of  work  are  over,,  few  muscles 
above  the  waist  have  not  had  vigorous  and  ample 
work,  the  lungs  themselves  have  had  a splendid 
stretch,  and  you  have  not  spent  over  fifteen 
minutes  on  the  whole  operation.  If  you  want  to 
add  a little  hand  and  fore-arm  work,  catch  a 
broomstick  or  stout  cane  at  or  near  the  middle, 
and,  holding  it  at  arm’s-length,  twist  it  rapidly 
from  side  to  side  a hundred  times  with  one  hand, 
and  then  with  the  other. 

In  the  late  afternoon  a five-mile  walk  on  the 
road,  at  a four-mile  pace,  with  the  step  inclined 
be  short,  the  knees  bent  but  little,  and  the  foot  poll- 
ing harder  than  usual  as  it  leaves  the  ground — this 
will  be  found  to  bring  the  legs  and  loins  no  incon- 
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siclerable  exercise;  all,  in  fact,  tliat  they  will 
probably  need.  If,  shortly  before  bedtime  each 
evening,  the  youth,  after  he  has  been  working  as 
above,  say  for  a month,  will,  in  light  clothes  and 
any  old  and  easy  shoes,  run  a mile  in  about  seven 
minutes  and  a half,  and,  a little  later,  under  the 
seven  minutes,  or,  three  nights  a week,  make  the 
distance  two  miles  each  night,  there  will  soon  be 
a life  and  vigour  in  his  legs  which  used  to  be 
unknown;  and  if  six  months  of  this  work  brings 
a whole  inch  more  on  thigh  and  calf,  it  is  only 
what  might  have  been  expected. 

For  still  more  rapid  and  decided  advance,  an 
hour  at  the  gymnasium  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  morning,  half  of  it  at  the  rowing-weights,  so 
thickening  and  stoutening  the  back,  and  the  other 
half  at  dipping  ” and  other  half-arm  work  on  the 
parallel  bars — so  spreading  and  enlarging  the  chest 
and  stoutening  the  back-arms — these  will  increase 
the  development  rapidly,  and  will  sharpen  the 
appetite  at  a corresponding  rate.  But  it  must 
be  real  work,  and  no  dawdling  or  time  lost. 

Few  youug  men  in  any  active  employment,  how- 
ever, can  spare  this  morning  hour.  Still,  without 
it,  if  they  will  follow  up  the  before-breakfast  work, 
the  walking  in  the  fashion  named,  and  the  run- 
ning, they  will  soon  find  time  enough  for  this 
much,  and  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  way  of 
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improved  health  and  increased  strength  as  well. 
Indeed,  it  will  for  most  young  men  prove  about 
the  right  amount  to  keep  them  toned  up  and 
ready  for  their  day’s  work.  If  they  desire  great 
development  in  any  special  line,  let  them  select 
some  of  the  exercises  described  in  the  previous 
chapter,  as  aimed  to  effect  such  development,  and 
practise  them  as  assiduously,  if  need  be,  as  Rowell 
did  his  tread-mill  work  for  his  legs. 

Daily  Exercise  for  Women. 

And  what  should  the  girls  and  women  do  each 
day  ? With  two-pound  wooden  dumb-bells  at  first, 
let  them,  before  breakfast,  go  through  twenty-five 
movements  of  each  of  the  five  sorts  just  described 
for  young  men.  After  six  weeks  or  two  mouths 
they  can  increase  the  number  to  fifty,  and,  if  this 
does  not  bring  the  desired  increase  in  size,  and 
strength  of  arm  and  chest  and  back,  then  they  can 
try  dumb  bells  weighing  four  or  five  pounds  each. 

Out-of-doors,  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
morning  or  afternoon,  if  they  will,  in  broad,  easy 
shoes,  walk  for  one  hour,  not  at  any  listless  two- 
mile  pace,  but  at  first  as  fast  as  they  comfortably 
can,  and  then  gradually  increasing  until  in  a fort- 
night or  more  they  can  make  sure  of  three  miles 
and  a half  at  least,  if  not  of  four  miles  within  the 
hour,  and  will  observe  the  way  of  stepping  just 
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suggested  to  the  men,  they  will  get  about  walking 
enough.  And  if  once  in  awhile,  every  Saturday, 
for  instance,  they  make  the  walk  all  of  five  or  six 
mi]es,  getting,  if  city  ladies,  quite  out  into  the  sub- 
urbs and  back,  they  will  be  surprised  and  gratified 
at  the  greater  ease  with  which  they  can  walk  now 
than  formerly,  and  at  their  freshness  at  the  end. 
Recent  reports  from  India  say  that  English  ladies 
there  often  spend  two  or  three  hours  daily  in  the 
saddle.  Every  American  lady  who  can  manage 
to  ride  that  much,  or  half  of  it,  and  at  a strong, 
brisk  pace,  will  soon  have  a health  and  vigouralmost 
unknown  among  our  women  and  girls  to-day. 

If  walking  and  horseback  parties,  instead  of 
being,  as  now,  well-nigh  unheard  of  among  our 
girls,  were  every-day  affairs,  and  there  was  not  a 
point  of  interest  within  ten  miles  which  every  girl, 
and  woman  too,  did  not  know  well,  it  would  prove 
a benefit  both  to  them  and  to  the  next  generation 
which  would  be  almost  incalculable. 

Girls  should  also  learn  to  run.  Few  of  them 
are  either  easy  or  graceful  runners ; but  it  is  an 
accomplishment  quickly  learned;  and  begun  at  a 
short  distance  and  slow  jog,  and  continued  until 
the  girl  thinks  nothing  of  running  a mile  in  seven 
minutes,  and  that  without  once  touching  a heel  to 
the  ground,  it  will  do  more  than  almost  any  other 
known  exercise  to  make  her  graceful  and  easy  on 
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lier  feet,  and  also  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  her 
lungs.  A roomy  school-yard,  a bit  of  lawn,  or  a 
gymnasium-track,  either  of  these  is  all  the  place 
needed  in  which  to  learn  this  now  almost  obsolete 
accomplishment.  The  gymnasium  is  perhaps  the 
best  place,  as  there  they  can  wear  costumes  which 
do  not  impede  freedom  of  movement. 

If  besides  these  things  the  girl  or  woman  will 
determine  that,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  time 
each  day  in  which  she  is  sitting  down,  she  will 
sit  with  head  and  neck  up,  trunk  erect,  and  with 
shoulders  low,  and  that  whenever  she  stands  or 
walks  she  will  at  all  times  be  upright,  she  will 
shortly  find  that  she  is  getting  to  be  far  straighten 
than  she  was,  and,  if  she  has  a larger  and  finer 
chest  than  formerly,  it  will  be  nothing  strange,  for 
she  has  simply  been  using  one  of  the  means  to  get 
it.  If  a still  greater  variety  of  daily  work  is 
desired,  she  can  select  it  from  Chapter  XII. ; the 
exercises  on  the  pulley-weights  and  on  the  apparatus 
sketched  in  Fig.  8 being  especially  desirable. 

Daily  Exercise  for  Business  Men. 

And  what  daily  work  shall  the  business  man 
take?  His  aim  is  not  to  lay  on  muscle,  not  to 
become  equal  to  this  or  that  athletic  feat,  but 
simply  to  so  exercise  as  to  keep  his  entire  physical 
and  mental  machinery  in  good  working  order,  and 
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Jiimself  equal  to  all  demands  likely  to  be  made  on 
him. 

First  he,  like  the  young  man  or  the  woman, 
should  make  sure  of  the  ten  or  fifteen  minutes’ 
work  before  breakfast.  Not  through  the  long  day 
again  will  he  be  likely  to  have  another  good  op- 
portunity for  physical  exercise,  at  least  until  even- 
ing, and  then  he  will  plead  that  he  is  too  tired. 
But  in  the  early  morning,  fresh  and  rested,  and 
with  a few  minutes  at  his  disposal,  he  can,  as 
Bryant  did,  without  serious  or  violent  effort,  work 
himself  great  benefit,  the  good  effect  of  which  will 
stay  by  him  all  the  day.  If  he  has  in  his  room  the 
few  bits  of  apparatus  suggested  in  the  chapter  on 
“ Home  Gymnasiums,”  he  will  be  better  off  than 
Bryant  was,  in  that  he  can  have  a far  wider  range 
of  exercise,  and  that  all  ready  at  hand. 

Let  him  first  devote  two  or  three  minutes  to  the 
striking-bag.  Facing  it  squarely,  with  head  back 
and  chest  well  out,  let  him  strike  it  a succession 
of  vigorous  blows,  with  left  and  right  fists  alter- 
nating, until  he  has  done  a hundred  in  all.  If  he 
has  hit  hard  and  with  spirit,  he  is  puffing  freely 
now,  his  lungs  are  fully  expanded,  his  legs  have 
had  a deal  of  springing  about  to  do,  and  his  arms 
and  chest  have  been  busiest  of  all.  This  bag- 
work  is  really  superb  exercise,  and  if  once  or 
twice,  later  in  the  day,  say  at  one’s  place  of  busi- 
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ness,  or  at  home  again  in  the  evening,  he  would 
take  some  more  of  it,  he  would  find  fret,  discom- 
fort, and  indigestion  flying  to  the  winds,  and  in 
their  place  buoyancy  and  exhilaration  of  spirits  to 
which  too  many  men  have  long  been  strangers. 

Next  grasp  the  handles  in  Fig.  8 and  bear 
downwards,  as  described  on  page  249.  Repeat 
this  work  for  about  two  minutes,  standing  all  the 
time  thoroughly  erect.  Whether  the  sparring  left 
any  part  of  your  chest  unfilled  or  not,  every  air- 
cell  is  expanded  now,  while  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
pleased  with  the  thorough  way  in  which  this 
simple  contrivance  does  its  work.  Care  should  ot 
course  be  taken  that  the  air  breathed  during  these 
exercises  is  pure  and  fresh. 

Now  use  the  dumb-bells  two  or  three  minutes. 
Let  them  weigh  not  over  one  twenty-fifth  of  your 
own  weight.  First,  with  head  and  neck  a trifle 
back  of  vertical,  and  the  chest  held  out  as  full  as 
possible,  curl  the  bells,  or  lift  them  from  down  at 
arm’s  length  until  you  have  drawn  them  close  up 
to  the  shoulders,  the  finger-nails  being  turned 
upwards.  Lower  again  and  repeat  until  you  have 
done  twenty-five,  the  chest  being'  always  out. 
The  biceps  muscles,  or  those  of  the  front  upper 
arm,  and  of  the  front  of  the  shoulders  and  chest, 
have  been  busy  now. 

Next,  starting  with  the  bells  at  your  shoulders. 
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push  both  at  once  steadily  up  over  your  head  as 
high  as  you  can  reach^  and  continue  till  twenty- 
five  are  accomplished.  The  back-arms^  corners 
of  the  shoulders,  and  the  waist,  have  now  had 
their  turn. 

Facing  the  pulley-weights  (Fig.  4),  and  stand- 
ing about  two  feet  from  them,  catch  a handle  in 
each  hand.  Keeping  the  elbows  stiff,  di’aw  first 
one  hand  and  then  the  other  in  a horizontal  line 
until  your  hand  is  about  eighteen  inches  behind 
you,  the  body  and  legs  being  at  all  times  held 
rigidly  erect,  and  the  chest  well  out.  Continue  this 
until  you  have  done  fifty  strokes  with  each  hand. 
This  is  excellent  for  the  back  of  the  shoulders — 
indeed  for  nearly  the  entire  back  above  the  waist. 

Again,  with  back  to  the  pulley-weights,  hold 
the  handles  high  over  the  head,  and  leaning  for- 
ward about  a foot,  keeping  the  elbows  unbent, 
bear  the  handles  directly  downwards  in  front  of 
you,  and  so  do  twenty-five. 

Besides  these  few  things,  or  most  of  them,  put 
the  bar  (Fig.  3)  in  the  upper  place,  and,  catching 
it  with  both  hands,  just  swing  back  and  forth,  at 
first  for  half  a minute,  afterwards  longer,  always 
holding  the  head  well  back.  This  is  capital  at 
stretching  the  ribs  apart  and  expanding  the  chest. 
If  the  above  exercises  seem  too  hard  at  first, 
begin  with  half  as  much,  or  even  less,  and  work 
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gradually  up  until  the  number  named  can  be 
easily  done. 

If  once  in  mid-morning,  and  again  in  mid- 
afternoon, the  man,  right  in  his  store  or  office,  will 
turn  for  two  or  three  minutes  to  his  dumb-bells, 
and  repeat  what  he  did  with  his  home  pair  in  the 
morning,  he  will  find  the  rest  and  change  most 
refreshing.  But  ii^any  case,  whether  he  does  so 
or  not,  every  man  in  this  country  whose  life  is  in- 
door ought  to  so  divide  his  time  that,  come  ivhat 
may,  he  icill  make  sure  of  his  hour  out-of-doors  in 
the  late  afternoon,  when  the  day’s  work  is  nearly  or 
quite  done.  If  he  must  get  up  earlier,  or  get  to 
his  work  earlier,  or  work  faster  while  he  does 
work,  no  matter.  The  prize  is  well  worth  any 
such  sacrifice,  and  even  five  times  it.  Emerson 
well  says,  The  first  wealth  is  health,^^  and  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  secure  it.  Lose  it  awhile 
and  see.  Exercise  vigorously  that  hour  afoot,  or 
horseback,  or  on  the  water,  making  sure  that 
during  it  you  utterly  ignore  your  business  and  usual 
thoughts.  Walk  less  at  first,  but  soon  do  your 
four  miles  in  the  hour,  and  then  stick  to  that  — of 
course,  having  shoes  in  which  it  is  easy  to  walk 
and  before  long  the  good  appetite  of  boyhood  will 
return,  food  taste  as  it  often  has  not  done  for  years, 
sound  sleep  will  be  surer,  and  new  life  and  zest 
will  be  infused  into  all  that  you  do.  Let  every 
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man  in  this  country  who  lives  by  brain- work  get 
this  daily  ^^coustilutionaF^  at  all  hazards,  and  it  will 
do  more  to  secure  to  him  future  years  of  health 
and  usefulness  than  almost  anything  else  he  can  do. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  severe 
or  violent  in  any  of  these  exercises  suggested  for 
men — nothing  that  old  or  young  may  not  take  with 
like  advantage.  The  whole  idea  is  to  point  out  a 
plain  and  simple  plan  of  exercise,  which,  followed 
up  faithfully,  will  make  sound  health  almost  cer- 
tain, and  which  is  easily  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Daily  Exercise  for  Consumptives. 

And  what  should  these  people  do  ? If  there  is 
one  good  lung  left,  or  a goodly  portion  of  two, 
there  is  much  which  they  can  do.  Before  break- 
fast they  need  to  be  more  careful  than  others  be- 
cause of  their  poorer  circulation.  Still,  in  a warm 
and  comfortable  room,  they  can  work  to  advantage 
even  then.  In  most  instances  consumptives  have 
not  large  enough  chests.  Stripped  to  the  waist, 
there  is  found  to  be  a flatness  of  the  upper  chest, 
a lack  of  depth  straight  through  from  breastbone 
to  spine;  and  the  girth  about  the  chest  itself,  and 
especially  at  the  lower  part  of  it,  is  often  two  or 
more  inches  less  than  it  is  in  a well-built  person 
of  the  same  height.  Now,  to  weed  out  these 
defects,  to  swell  up  and  enlarge  the  chest,  and 
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bring  it  proper  breadth,  and  depth,  and  ful- 
ness, this  will  go  far  towards  insuring  healthy  and 
vigorous  lungs.  And  how  is  this  done  ? 

Standing  under  the  handles  in  an  appliance 
like  that  represented  in  Fig.  8,  holding  the  body 
rigidly  erect,  the  chest  out,  the  knees  and  elbows 
unbent,  bear  the  two  handles  downwards  on  either 
side  of  you  until  the  hands  are  as  if  extended 
on  a cross,  using  only  very  light  weights  at  first. 
Lower  the  weights  again,  then  bear  down  again, 
and  so  do  ten.  Just  as  you  bear  down  each  time, 
inflate  the  lungs  to  their  utmost,  and  hold  the  air 
in  them  until  you  have  lowered  the  weights  again. 
Rest  about  a minute,  then  do  ten  more,  and  a 
little  later  ten  more.  This  will  be  enough  before 
breakfast  work  the  first  week.  At  breakfast, 
and  whenever  sitting  down  throughout  the  day, 
determine  to  do  two  things — to  sit  far  back  on 
your  chair,  and  to  sit  at  all  times  upright.  No 
matter  how  many  times  you  forget  or  fail,  even 
if  a thousand,  keep  trying  until  the  erect  posture 
becomes  habitual.  This  point  once  reached,  you 
have  accomplished  a great  thing — one  which  may 
aid  not  a little  to  save  your  life. 

Next,  about  an  hour  after  breakfast,  start  out 
for  an  easy  walk.  Going  quietly  at  first,  the 
head  held,  if  anything,  back  of  the  vertical,  and 
the  step  short  and  springy;  quicken  later  into  a 
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lively  pace,  and  holding  that  as  long  as  you  com- 
fortably can,  return  to  your  room.  If  your  skiu 
is  moist,  do  not  hesitate  a minute,  but  strip  at 
once,  and  with  coarse  towels  rub  your  skin  till  it 
is  thoroughly  red  all  over,  and  then  put  on  dry 
under-clothing.  If  you  then  feel  like  taking  a 
nap,  take  it.  When  well  rested,  do  thirty  more 
strokes  at  the  pulley-weights.  In  the  afternoon 
try  more  walking,  or  some  horseback  work  if  you 
can  get  a steed  with  any  dash  in  him.  After  you 
are  through,  then  more  weight  work.  Finally,  just 
before  retiring,  take  another  turn  at  the  weights. 

After  the  first  week  run  the  weight  work  up  to 
fifty  at  a time,  and  increase  the  out-door  distance 
covered  both  morning  and  afternoon,  being  sure 
to  go  in  all  weathers,  and  to  eat  and  sleep  all  you 
comfortably  can.  Vary  the  in-door  work  also 
somewhat.  In  addition  to  the  exercise  on  Fig.  8, 
practise  now  an  equal  number  of  strokes  daily 
on  the  appliance  described  as  Fig.  9,  and  in  the 
fashion  described  on  page  249.  After  the  first 
fortnight  try  hanging  by  the  two  hands  on  the 
horizontal  bar  and  swinging  lightly  back  and  forth. 
Before  breakfast,  before  dinner,  before  supper,  and 
just  before  retiring,  take  a turn  at  this  swinging. 
Of  it,  and  the  work  on  the  two  sorts  of  pulley- 
weights,  a weak-lunged  person  can  scarcely  do 
enough.  These  open  the  ribs  apart,  broaden  and 
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deepen  the  chest,  and  inflate  the  lungs — the  very 
things  the  consnmptive  needs.  The  out-dooi 
work  secures  him  or  her  ample  good  air,  vigorous 
exercise,  and  frequent  change  of  scene.  On  the 
value  of  this  good  air,  or  rather  of  the  danger  of 
had  air,  hear  Langenbeck,the  great  German  anato- 
mist : “ I am  sure  now  of  what  I suspected  long 
ago,  viz.  that  pulmonary  diseases  have  very  little 
to  do  with  intemperance,  * * * and  much  less  with 
cold  weather,  but  are  nearly  exclusively  (if  we 
except  tuberculous  tendencies  inherited  from  both 
parents,  I say  quite  exclusively)  produced  by  the 
breathing  of  foul  air.”  This  out-door  work  should 
also  be  steadily  increased  until  the  half-hour^s 
listless  walk  at  first  becomes  six  or  eight  miles 
before  dinner,  and  as  much  more  before  supper, 
h’rom  breakfast  to  supper  one  can  hardly  be  exer- 
cising out-of-doors  too  much  ; and  steadily  call- 
ing on  the  heart  and  lungs  in  these  very  favour- 
able ways,  increased  vigour  and  power  are  only 
what  might  have  reasonably  been  looked  for. 

As  the  months  roll  on,  and  this  steady  work, 
directed  right  to  the  weak  spots,  has  strengthened 
and  toughened  you,  now  put  larger  weights  on  the 
Fig.  8 appliance,  and  also  increase  the  number 
of  strokes  until  you  do  a thousand  or  even  two 
thousand  daily — head  and  body  always  being  held 
erect,  and  full  breathing  a constant  accompani- 
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ment.  This  making  a specialty  of  these  chest- 
expanding  exercises^  none  of  which  are  severe  or 
violent,  but  which  are  still  vigorous  enough,  and 
the  abundance  of  healthy  and  active  outdoor  life, 
are  sure  to  bring  good  fruits  in  this  battle  where 
the  stake  is  no  less  than  one^s  own  life.  They  are 
rational  and  vigorous  means,  aimed  directly  at 
the  weak  part ; and,  with  good  air,  good  food, 
cheerful  friends,  and  ample  sleep,  will  often  work 
marvels,  where  the  filling  the  stomach  with  a whole 
apothecary  shop  of  nauseous  oils  and  other  medi- 
cines has  wholly  failed  to  bring  the  relief  sought. 
These  exercises  taken  by  a man  already  healthy 
at  once  tone  him  up  and  invigorate  him,  until  he 
begins  to  have  something  of  the  feeling  of  the 
sturdy  pioneer,  as  described  by  Dr.  Mitchell.^  And 
if  the  delicate  person  tries  the  same  means,  using 
them  judiciously  and  carefully,  it  is  but  natural 
that  he  should  find  similar  results. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  G , of  Boston,  showed 

us  a photograph  of  himself  taken  several  years 
previously.  The  shoulders  were  warped  forward, 
the  chest  looked  flat,  almost  hollow,  and  the  face 
and  general  appearance  suggested  a delicate  man. 
He  said  he  inclined  to  be  consumptive.  Well,  by 
practising  breathing,  not  on  an  ordinary  ^^blowing- 


1 See  page  77. 
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macliiue/^  where  you  empty  your  luugs  of  about 
all  that  is  in  them,  but  on  an  inspirometer,  from 
which  instead  you  inhale  every  inch  of  air  you 
can,  and  by  practising  vigorous  w'orking  of  his 
diaphragm,  he  had  so  expanded  his  lungs  that 
he  could  inhale  three  hundred  and  eighty  cubic 
inches  of  air  at  one  breath  ! Certainly  the  depth 
of  his  chest  at  the  later  period  was  something 
astounding,  it  being,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge 
w'ithout  calipers,  all  of  fourteen  inches  through, 
directly  from  breastbone  to  spine,  while  it  was  a 
strikingly  broad  chest  as  well. 

But  an  even  more  astonishing  feature  was  the 
tremendous  power  of  his  voice.  He  said  that  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour’s  public  singing  with  the 
opera  singers  (for  he  was  skilled  at  that),  while 
they  would  be  hot  and  perspiring,  he  was  only  just 
warmiug  up  and  getting  ready  for  his  work.  One 
thing  all  who  ever  heard  him  sing  would  quickly 
concede,  namely,  that  seldom  had  they  anywhere 
heard  so  immense  a voice  as  his.  He  said  that  he 
had  also  run  two  blocks  in  one  breath.  He  looked 
about  the  farthest  remove  from  a consumptive — 
a short,  stout,  fat  man,  rather. 

Now  the  indoor  chest  work  above  recommended, 
and  the  steady  and  vigorous  daily  outdoor  work, 
all  aiming  to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  lungs, 
are  well-nigh  sure  to  bring  decidedly  favourable 
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results ; while  the  doctor’s  habit  of  frequent, 
deep,  and  slow  inhaling,  cannot  fail  to  work  great 
good,  and  can  hardly  be  practised  enough. 

After  he  of  weak  lungs  has  once  built  them  up 
again  and  regained  the  former  vigour,  he  should 
not  only  be  sure  of  his  daily  indoor  exercise  and 
of  his  constitutional,  but  of  a longer  outing  daily 
than  a stronger  man  would  need.  President  Day, 
of  Tale,  said  to  have  been  a consumptive  at  seven- 
teen, by  good  care  of  his  body,  lived  to  be  ninety- 
five  j and  it  is  far  from  uncommon  for  delicate 
persons,  who  take  good  care  of  the  small  stock  of 
vigour  they  have,  to  outlive  sturdier  ones  who 
are  more  prodigal  and  careless. 


t 
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APPENDIX  I 


Shoioing  the  average  state  of  the  development  of  200  men  vpon 
entering  the  Bowdoin  College  Gymnasium,  from  the  classes  of 
’73,  ’74,  ’75,  ’76,  and  ’77. 


Age 

Height 

Weight 

Chest  (inflated) 

Chest  (contracted) 

...  32iin 

32.29  in. 

Forearm 

...  10  in 

Upper  arm  (flexed) 

Shoulders  (width) 

Hips 

Thigh 

Calf 

APPENDIX  II. 

Shoioing  the  average  state  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
same  number  of  men  (200)  after  having  practised  in  the 
Bowdoin  Gymnasium  half  an  hour  a day  four  times  a weeh, 
for  a period  of  six  months,  under  Dr.  Sargent. 


Height 

Weight 

Chest  (inflated) 

,...  36J  in 

Chest  (contracted) 

Forearm 

....  lOJ  in 

Upper  arm  (flexed) 

Shoulders  (width) 

....  161  in 

Hips 

Thigh 

Calf. 

13.232  in. 

In  this  case  the  apparatus  used  was  light  dumb-hells,  lbs. ; Induin 
clubs,  3i  lbs. ; pulley-weights,  from  10  to  15  lbs. 
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APPENDIX  III. 

Showing  average  increase  of  200  students  at  Bowdoin  College,  in 
various  measurements,  after  working  biit  half  an  hour  a daj' 
four  times  a weeli,  for  six  months,  under  Dr.  Sargent. 


Average  increase  in  height i in. 

Average  increase  in  weight 2 lbs. 

Average  increase  of  chest  (contracted) | in. 

Average  increase  of  chest  (inflated) in. 

Average  increase  of  girth  of  forearm j in. 

Average  increase  of  girth  of  upper  arm 1 in. 

Average  increase  of  width  of  shoulders f in. 

Average  increase  of  girth  of  hips 2i  in. 

Average  increase  of  girth  of  thigh 1 j in. 

Average  increase  of  girth  of  calf. f in. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

Showing  the  effect  of  four  hours’  exercise  a week  for  one  year 
upon  a youth  of  19,  at  Bowdoin  College,  under  Dr.  Sargent’s 
direction.  This  was  two  hours’  ivork  more  each  week  than 
was  required  of  the  regular  classes. 


s . 

Age. 

Height. 

Weigh 

■4J 

<3Q  *3 

(D  c3 
OS 

Chest 

(cont.). 

Forearm. 

Upper  arm. 

Shoulders. 

Hips. 

Thigh. 

Calf. 

Date. 

Yrs.  Ft,  In. 

Lbs. 

In. 

Id. 

Id, 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Nov.,  ’73 

19  5 8 

145 

36i 

33* 

lOi 

124 

16J 

35 

194 

134 

Nov.,  ’74 

20  1 5 9 

le”! 

40 

34i 

11 

13| 

17 

36* 

22 

16 

Increase 

...  1 1 

15 

3i 

4 

1* 

14 

14 

24 

14 
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Talcen  from  Maclaren's  “ Physical  Education.”  Showing  effect 
of  four  months  and  twelve  days’  exercise,  under  his  system,  on 
fifteen  youths  ranging  from  16  to  19  years  of  age. 

Returs  op  Course  op  Gymnastic  Training  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  WooL-wicit,  from  Feb.  ]|)th,  18('3,  to  June  22sd,  1863. 


MEASUKFMLNTH,  Etc. 

INCRE.ASE. 

s 

■*3 

a 

c5 

to 

to 

be 

be 

CO 

u 

i-a 

No. 

w 

a 

o 

o 

p- 

C5 

"o 

a 

"o 

Q 

g 

0 

fa 

P( 

p o3 

Yrs. 

Ft.  In. 

St.  Lbs. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Lbs. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

1 

18 

6 li 

7 8 
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94 

83 

6 2i 

7 8 

30 

94 

94 

1 

• ■4 

4 

i 

2 

19 

5 84 

9 54 

28 

11 

5 8| 

9 11 

314 

11 

111 

i 

54 

CO 

... 

14 

3 

17 

5 6J 

9 1 

264 

84 

3 

B 

4 

18 

5 6i- 
5 8i 

9 1 
10  0 
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33' 

lOf 

io| 

10 

lOi 

... 

3 

... 

14 

6 8J 

10  3 

35 

i0| 

114 

i 

3 

2 

44. 

H 

5 

18 

6 04 

10  13 

32 

104 

94 

6 li 

11  2 

34 

104 

10| 

« 

3 

2 

If 

6 

17 

5 3h 

8 1 

31 

104 

9| 

6 44 

8 7 

33 

104 

11 

1 

6 

2 

. , 

14 

7 

18 

5 64 

7 13 

26 

94 

7| 

5 6| 

8 2 

29 

94 

94 

4 

3 

3 

4 

If 

8 

16 

6 63 

8 8 
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9 

84 

6 74 

8 4 

31 

94 

94 

4 

1 

24 

4 

1 

9 

17 

5 8f 

6 94 

11  3 

31 

114 

io| 

11  3 

33 

nj 

114 

& 

2 

4 

10 

18 

5 114 

11  8 

30 

loi 

104 

6 111 

11  8 

33 

io| 

11 

3 

4 

4 

11 

19 

6 7| 

10  2 

33 

104 

104 

5 8f 

6 104 

10  2 

314 

104 

104 

1 

444 

14 

A 

12 

18 

10  11 

32 

104 

10 

6 114 

10  11 

334 

104 

11 

i§ 

444 

14 

1 

13 

19 

6 74 

11  13 

33 

114 

12 

6 9| 

11  13 

354 

114 

124 

13 

• 4* 

to 

4 

14 

17 

6 63 

9 13 

29 

io| 

6 7S 

10  3 

32 

io| 

94 

4 

3 

4*4 

1— » 

15 

19 

6 104 

10  1 

274 

10# 

9# 

5 111 

10  9 

32| 

io| 

104 

If 

8 

5J 

14 
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APPENDIX  VI. 


Taken  jrom  Maclaren’s  ‘‘  Physical  Edv,cation.”  Showing  effect 
of  seven  months  and  nineteen  days’  exercise,  under  his  system, 
on  men  ranging  from  19  to  28  years  of  age. 

Table  op  Measurements  op  First  Detachment  op  Non-commissionei: 
Officers  SELECTED  to  be  auALiPiED  as  Military  Gymnastic  Instructors, 


MEASUREMENTS,  Etc. 


INCREASE. 


Date. 

No. 

Age. 

•£P 

‘S 

a 

Weight. 

i Chest.  ! 

' 1 

; 1 

; Forearm. 

1 

Upper 

arm. 

4^ 

Fid 

bo 

'S 

a 

Weight. 

Chest. 

Forearm. 

Upper 

arm. 

Yrs. 

Ft.  Ill, 

St.  Lbs. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Lbs. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Sept.  11.. 

1 

19 

5 

84 

9 2 

33 

94 

10 

April  30.. 

5 

10  1 

374 

104 

Ilf 

3 

13 

44 

1 

If 

Sept.  11.. 

2 

21 

6 

9 

10  6 

344 

10 

11 

April  30.. 

5 

H 

11  1 

384 

11 

124 

4 

10 

3| 

1 

14 

Sept.  11.. 

3 

23 

5 

5 

9 7 

34 

104 

12 

April  30.. 

5 

10  2 

374 

114 

134 

1 

9 

34 

1 

14 

Sept.  11.. 

4 

23 

6 

7i 

9 13 

37 

104 

12 

April  30.. 

5 

7| 

10  8 

384 

114 

13 

4 

9 

14 

14 

1 

Sept.  11.. 

5 

23 

5 

84 

9 10 

36 

10 

11 

April  30.. 

5 

84 

10  6 

37 

104 

12 

4 

10 

1 

i 

1 

Sept.  11.. 

6 

23 

0 

94 

11  3 

364 

11 

12 

April  30.. 

o 

11  12 

384 

114 

13 

4 

9 

2 

i 

1 

Sept.  11.. 

7 

23 

6 

9 

10  6 

36 

lOf 

12 

April  30.. 

5 

ej 

10  11 

384 

11 

13 

4 

6 

24 

4 

1 

Sept.  11.. 

8 

24 

6 

8f 

10  8 

36 

lOj 

12J 

April  30.. 

6 

94 

11  6 

40 

Ilf 

14 

4 

12 

6 

1 

14 

Sept.  ll.. 

9 

26 

6 

64 

9 6 

33 

10 

114 

April  30.. 

6 

9 114 

36 

104 

12| 

3 

4 

14 

Sept.  11.. 

10 

26^ 

6 113 

12  6 

41 

114 

13 

April  30.. 

6 Ilf 

13  1 

42 

114 

14 

a. 

9 

1 

1 

Sept.  11.. 

11 

28 

5 

7f 

10  10 

37 

104 

124 

April  30.. 

6 

84 

11  9 

40 

Ilf 

13| 

4 

13 

3 

14 

14 

Sept.  11.. 

12 

28 

6 10f 

10  9 

37 

104 

13 

April  30.. 

5 11 

11  11 

40 

Ilf 

14 

4 

16 

14 

1 

The  men  composing  this  detachment  had  been  irregularly  se- 
lected, the  youngest  being  19,  the  eldest  28,  the  average  age  24 ; and, 
after  a period  of  eight  months’  training,  the  increase  in  the  measure- 
ments of  the  men  were — 


Weight. 

Chest. 

Forearm. 

Upper  arm. 

Lbs. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

The  smallest  gain 

6 

1 

4 

1 

The  largest  gain.. 
The  average  gain 

16 

6 

14 

If 

10 

2i 

f 

i| 
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APPENDIX  VII. 

Taken  from  Maclaren’s  “Physical  Education.”  Showing  the 
result  of  one  year's  continuous  practice. 

The  following  Table  shows  in  another,  form  the  Results  op  the 
SysTEM;  NOT  By  Bhief  Courses  or  Periods  of  Voluntart  Attendance, 
BUT  By  A Year’s  STEAoy  Practice  from  BiRTHDAy  to  Birthday,  with 
TWO  Articled  Pupils,  the  Younger  being  16,  the  Elder  20  .. 


o 

33 

c3 

O 

Date. 

MEASUREMENTS,  Etc. 

INCREASE. 

Age.  1 

1 Height. 

Weight. 

[ Chest. 

Forearm. 

Upper 

arm. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Chest. 

Forearm. 

I Upper 
1 arm. 

Yrs. 

Fl.  III. 

St.  Lbs. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

hbs. 

III. 

In. 

In. 

A. 

1861,  Oct.  17. 

16 

6 

7 10 

31 

8 

H 

1 

1863,  Apr.  17. 

6 4 

8 13 

34^ 

10 

111 

' li 

16 

2 

2 

„ Out.  17. 

17 

6 4| 

9 3 

36 

10 

Hi 

i 

6 

li 

Subsequent 

1 

Measurement 

1863,  Mar.  23. 

18 

5 6§ 

10  10 

m 

nj 

13 

.1 

21 

li 

li 

n , 

B. 

1862,  Feb.  24. 

20 

6 8J 

10  13 

34 

m 

11^ 

1 

„ Auff.  24. 

5 

11  4 

38^ 

12 

12| 

I 

5 

3 

!• 

: 

1863,  Feb.  24. 

ii 

11  7i 

40 

124 

13il 

1 

it 

3i 

i 

i 

Thus  in  the  year’s  work  the  inerease  was — 


Height. 

Weight. 

Chest. 

Fore- 

arm, 

Upper 

arm. 

In. 

Lbs. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

With  the  younger 

2 

21 

5 

2 

2 

With  the  elder 

.*} 

tt 

6 

li 

li 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  this  little  book  attempt  has 
been  made  to  call  attention  both  to  defects  and  lacks,  resulting 
largely  from  not  taking  rational  daily  exercise,  and  to  what 
such  exercise  has  accomplished  wherever  it  has  been  thoroughly 
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tried.  In  the  last  two  chapters  have  been  suggested  not  a 
long  and  difficult  system  of  gymnastic  exercises  needing  a 
fully  equipped  gymnasium,  a trained  instructor,  and  years  of 
work  to  master,  but  rather  a few  plain  and  simi^le  exercises 
for  any  given  part  or  for  the  whole  body,  and  hints  as  to  how 
to  distribute  the  little  time  to  be  given  to  them  daily.  The 
teacher,  the  parent — the  child  even,  without  the  aid  of  either — 
the  young  man  or  woman,  the  middle-aged  and  the  old,  will 
all  find  variety  enough  of  work,  which,  while  free  from  risk, 
will  still  prove  sufficiently  vigorous  to  insure  to  each  a good 
allowance  of  daily  exercise.  All  else  that  is  needed  is  a good 
degree  of  the  steadiness  and  perseverance  which  are  generally 
inseparable  from  everything  worth  accomplishing. 
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ANDERSEN,  H.  C.,  Fairy 

Tales,  illust.  in  colour  by  E.  V.  B. 
25s.,  new  edit.  5s. 

Faify  Tales,  illust.  by 

Scandinavian  artists,  6s. 

ANDERSON,  \V.,  Pictorial 
Arts  of  Japan,  4 parts,  168s. ; 
artist’s  proofs,  252s. 

ANDRES,  Varnishes,  Lacquers, 

Siccatives,  ^ Sealing-wax,  12s.  6d. 
Angler’s  strange  Experiences,  by 
Cotswold  Isys,  new  edit.,  3s.  Gd. 

ANNESLEY,  C.,  Standard 
Opera  Glass,  the  plots  of  eighty 
operas,  3rd  edit.,  2s,  6d. 
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Anmial  American  Catalogue  of 
£oofcs,. 1886-89,  each  10s.  6cJ.,  half 
morocco,  14s. 

1890,  cloth,  15s.,  half 

morocco,  cloth  sides,  18s. 
Antipodean  Notes ; a nine 
months'  tour,  by  Wanderer,  7s.  6d. 
APPLETON,  European  Guide, 

new  edit.,  2 parts,  10s.  each. 

ARCHER,  W.,  English  Drama- 

tists of  To-day,  8s.  Qd. 

ARLOT’S  Coach  Painting,  from 
the  French  by  A.  A.  Fesquet, 
Os. 

ARiMYTAOE,  ITon.Mrs.,  Wars 

of  Queen  Victoria’s  Reign,  5s. 

ARNOLD,  E.,  Birthdaij  Booh ; 

by  Kath.  L.  and  Constance 
Arnold,  4s.  6d. 

E.  L.  L.,  Summer  Holiday 

in  Scandinavia,  10s.  6d. 

071  the  Indian  Hills, 

Coffee  Planting,  ^c.,  2 vols.  24s. 

R.,  Ammonia  and  Ammo- 

niu>n  Compounds,  illust.  5s. 
Artistic  Japan,  text,  woodents, 
and  coloured  plates,  vols.  I. -VI., 

ASBJORNSEN,  P.  C.,  Bound 
the  Yule  Log,  7s.  6d.  ; now  edit.  5s. 
ASFfE,  R.  P.,  Two  Kings  of 

Uganda;  six  years  in  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa,  6s. ; new  edit. 
3s.  6d. 

TJgaJida,  Englaiid’s  latest 

Charge,  stiff  cover,  Is. 

ASHTON,  F.  T.,  Designing 

fancy  Cotton  and  Woollen  Cloths, 

ATCHISON,  C.  C.,  Winter 

Cruise  in  Summer  Seas ; “ how  I 
found  ” health,  16s. 

ATKINSON,  J.  B.  Overheck. 

See  Great  Artists. 

ATT  WELL,  Italian  Alasters, 
especially  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, 3s.  Qd. 


AUDSLEY,  G.  A.,  Chroma- 
lithography,  44  coloured  plates 
and  text,  63s. 

Ol'namental  Aids  of  Japan, 

2 vols.  morocco,  23Z.  2s.  ; four 
parts,  15?.  15s. 

VY.  and  G.  A.,  Ornament 

in  all  Styles,  3 Is.  6d. 

AUERBACH,  B.,  Brigitta  (B. 

Tauchnitz)>  2s. ; sewed,  Is.  6d. 

On  the  Height  (B. 

Tauchnitz),  3 vols.  6s.  ; sewed, 
4s.  6d. 

Spinoza  (B.  Tauchnitz), 

2 vols.  4s. 

AUSTRALIA.  SeeF.Countriep. 

AUSTRIA.  SoeF.  Countries. 

Autumn  Ci'uise  in  the  ASgean, 
by  one  of  the  party.  See  “ Fitz- 
patrick.” 

BACH.  See  Great  Musicians. 

BACON.  See  English  Philoso- 

phers. 

A, Biogi'aphy,  10s.  M. 

BADDELEY,  W.  St.  Clair, 

Love's  Vintage ; sonnets  and 
lyrics,  5s. 

I'chay  and  Chianti,  a 

short  visit  to  llusaiaand  Finland, 
5s. 

Travel-tide,  7s.  6d. 

BAKER,  James,  John  Wesfa- 
cott,  new  edit.  6s.  and  3s.  6d. 

BALDWIN,  J.,  Stoi'y  of  Sieg- 

fried, illust.  6s. 

Stoiy  of  Roland,  illust.  Gs. 

Stoi'y  of  the  Golden  Age, 

illust.  6s. 

J.  D.,  Ancient  America, 

illust.  10s.  Qd. 

Ballad  Stories.  See  Bayard 

Series. 

Ballads  of  the  Cid,  edited  by 

Rev.  Gerrard  Lewis,  3s.  Qd. 

BALLANTYNE,  T.,  E.ssays. 

See  Bayard  Series. 
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BALLIN,  Ada  S.,  Science  of 

Breaa,  illugt.  6a. 

BAMFORD,  A.  J.,  Turbans 

and  Tails,  7s.  Gd. 

BANCROFT,  G.,  History  of 

America,  new  edit.  6 vols.  73s.  Gd. 
Barhizon  Painters,  by  J.  W. 
Mollett — I.  Millet,  T.  Eousseau, 
and  Diaz,  3s.  Gd.  II.  Corot, 
Daubifjny  and  Dupre,  3s.  Gd. ; 
the  two  in  one  vol.  7s.  Gd. 
BARING-GOULD.  SeeForeign 
Countries. 

BARLOW,  A.,  Weaving,  new 

edit.  25s. 

P.  W .,Kaipara,  Netv  Z.,6s. 

W.,  Matter  and  Force, 

12s. 

BARRETT.  See  Gr,  Musicians. 
BARROW,  J.,  Mountain 
Ascents,  new  edit.  5s. 
BASSETT,  Legends  of  the  Sea, 
7s.  Gd. 

BATHGATE,  A.,  Waitarutia, 

New  Zealand,  5s. 

Bayard  Series,  edited  by  the 
late  J.  Hain  Friswell ; flexible 
cloth  extra,  2s.  Gd.  each. 
Chevalier  Bayard,  by  Berville. 

De  Joinville,  St.  Louis. 

Essays  of  Cowley. 

Abdallah,  by  Laboullaye. 
Table-Talk  of  Napoleon. 

Vathek,  by  Beckford. 

Cavalier  and  Puritan  Songs. 

Words  of  Wellington. 

Johnson’s  Rasselas. 

Hazlitt’s  Round  Table. 

Browne’s  Religio  Medici. 

Ballad  Stories  of  the  Affections,  by 
Robert  Buchanan. 

Coleridge’s  Christabel,  &c. 
Chesterfield’s  Letters. 

Essays  in  Mosaic,  by  T.  Ballan- 
tyne. 

My  Uncle  Toby. 

Rochefoucauld,  Reflections. 
Socrates,  Memoirs  from  Xenophon. 
Prince  Albert’s  Precepts. 


BEACONSFIELD,  Public  Life, 

3s,  Gd. 

See  also  Prime  Ministers, 

BEAUGRAN.D,  Young  Natu- 

ralists. new  edit.  5s. 

BECKER,  A.L.,  First  German 

Booh,  Is. ; Exercises,  Is. ; Key  to 
both,  2s.  Gd. ; German  Idioms, 
Is.  Gd. 

BECKFORD.  See  Bayard  Series, 
BEECHER,  H.  W.,  Biography, 

new  edit.  10s.  Gd. 

BEETHOVEN.  See  Great 

Musicians. 

BEHNKE,  E.,  CkilFs  Voice, 

3s.  Gd. 

BELL,  Oheah,  Witchcraft  in  the 

West  Indies,  2s.  Gd. 

BELLENGER  & WITCOMB’S 

French  and  English  Conversations, 
new  edit.  Paris,  bds.  2s. 
BENJAMIN,  Atlantic  Islands 

as  health,  ^c.,  resorts.  16s. 

BERLIOZ.  See  Gr.  Musicians. 
BERVILLE.  See  Bayard  Series. 
BIART,  Young  Naturalist, 
new  edit.  7s.  Gd. 

Involuntary  Voyage,  Is.Qd. 

and  6s. 

Two  Friends,  translated  by 

Mary  de  Hauteville,  7s.  Gd. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard  Books. 
BICKERSTETH,  Ashley, 
B.A.,  Outlines  of  Roman  History, 
2s.  6cZ. 

E.  II.,  Exon.,  Clergyman 

in  his  Home,  Is. 

From  Year  to  Year, 

original  poetical  pieces,  morocco 
or  calf,  10s.  Gd. ; padded  roan,  6s. ; 
rpan,  5s. ; cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Hymnal  Companion,  full 

lists  post  free. 

Master  s Home  Call,  new 

edit.  l.s. 

Octaveof  Hymns, SQ,ym,Zd., 

with  music.  Is. 
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BICKEESTETH,  E.  H.,  Exon., 
Heej,  Parables,  &c.,  illast.  7s,  6d. 
aud  2s.  Gd. 

Shadowed  Home,  n.  ed.  5s. 

BIGELOW,  John,  France  and 

the  Confederate  Navy,  .an  iuter- 
national  episode,  7s.  Gd. 
BILBROUGH,  'Tivixt  France 
and  Spain,  7s.  Gd. 

BILLROTH,  Care  of  the  Sick,  6s. 
BIRD,  E.  J.,  Dyer's  Companion, 
42s. 

F.  S.,  Land  of  Dykes  and 

Windmills,  12s.  Gd. 

ll.'E. , Chess  Practice,  2s.Qd. 

BISHOP . See  Nursing  Record 
Series. 

BLACK,  Robert,  Horse  Racing 
in  France,  14s. 

W.,  Donald  Ross  of 

Heimra,  3 vols.  31s.  Gd. 

Novels,  new  and  uniform 

edition  in  montlily  vols.  2s.  Gd.  ea. 

■  See  Low’s  Standard  Novels. 

BLACKBURN,  C.  F.,  Cata- 

logue Titles,  Index  Entries,  ^'c.  14s. 

H.,  Art  in  the  Mountains, 

new  edit.  5s. 

Artists  and  Arabs,  7s.  Qd, 

Breton  Folk,  new  issue, 

10s.  6cZ. 

Harz  Mountains,  12s. 

Normandy  Picturesque, 

16s. 

Pyrenees,  illust.  by  Gus- 
tave Dore,  new  edit.  7s.  Gd. 

BLACKMORE, R.D.,  Georgies, 

4s.  6(1.  ; cheap  edit.  Is. 

■  Lorna  Doone,  edit,  de  luxe, 

35s.,  31s.  6d.  & 21s. 

Lorna  Doone,  illust.  by 

VT.  Small,  7s.  6ti. 

— — Springhaven,  illust.  12s.  ; 

new  edit.  7s.  Gd.  8c  6s. 

— See  also  Low’s  Standard 
Kovels. 


BLAIKIE,  How  to  get  Strong, 
new  edit.  5s. 

Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys 

and  Girls,  2s.  Gd. 

BLOOMFIELD.  See  Choice 
Editions. 

Bobby,  a Story,  by  Vesper,  Is. 

BOCK,  Head  Hunters  of  Borneo, 
36s. 

Temples  ^ Elephants,  21s. 

BONAPARTE,  Mad.  Patter- 
son, Life,  10s.  Gd. 

BONWICK,  James,  Cohmial 
Days,  2s.  Gd. 

Colonies,  Is.  ea. ; 1 vol.  5s. 

Daily  Life  of  the  Tas- 
manians, 12s.  Gd. 

First  Twenty  Years  of 

Australia,  5s. 

Last  of  the  Tasmanians,\Qs. 

Port  Philip,  21  s. 

Lost  Tasmanian  Race,  4s. 

BOSANQUET,  C.,  Blossoms 
from  the  Ting’s  Garden,  6s. 

Jehoshaphat,  Is. 

Lenten  Meditations,  I. 

Is.  Gd.  ; II.  2s. 

Tender  Grass  for  Lambs, 

2s.  Gd. 

BOULTON,  N.  W.  Rebellions, 

Canadian  life,  9s. 

BOURKE,  On  the  Border  with 
Crooh,  illust.,  roy.  8vo,  21s. 

SnakeDanceofArizona,2\s. 

BOUSSENARD.  See  Low’s 
Standard  Books. 

BOWEN,  F.,  Modern  Philo- 
sophy, new  ed.  16s. 

BOWER.  See  English  Philo- 
sophers. 

• Law  of  Electric  Lighting, 

12,s.  G l. 

BOYESEN,  II.  IL,  Against 
Heavy  Odds,  5s. 

History  of  Norway,  7s.  6d, 
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]*>OYESEF,  ModernVikings,  6^^ 
Froissart,  King  Arthur, 

Mahirogian,  Percy,  seo  “Lanier.” 
LKAPSITAW,  Iseio  Zealand 
as  it  is,  P2s.  6‘t. 

NewZealandofTo-day,\is. 

BiEViS^NT,  Fats  and  Oils,  35s. 
Soajj  and  Candles,  35s. 

■  Vinegar,  Acetates,  25s. 

Distillation  of  Alcohol, 

12.S-.  Cc7. 

Metal  Worlieg'’s  ReceigAs, 

12s.  M. 

Metallic  Alloys,  12s.  Q>d. 

and  WAIIL,  Techno- 

Chemical  Receipt  Book,  10s.  Gd. 

I3EASSEY,  Lady,  Tahiti,  21s. 
LKEMONT.  See  Low’s  Stan- 
dard Novels. 

BRETON,  Jules,  Life  of  an 
Artist,  an  antobiography,  7s.  Gd. 
BRISSE,  Menus  and  Recipes, 
new  edit.  5s. 

Britons  in  Brittany,  by  G.  H.  F. 

2s.  6d, 

B HOCK- ARNOLD.  See  Great 
Artists. 

BROOKS,  Noau^  Boy  Settlers, 

Gs. 

B II OWN,  A.  J,,  Rejected  of 
Men,  3s.  6d. 

■  A.  S.  Madeira  and  Canary 

Islands  for  Invalids,  2s.  Gd. 

Northern  Atlantic,  for 

travellers,  4s.  Gd. 

Robert.  See  Low’s 

Standard  Novels. 

B R 0 AV  N E,  Lenno  x,  and 

BEHNKE,  Voice,  Song,  §”  Speech, 
15s.  ; new  edit.  5s. 

Voice  Use,  3s.  Gd. 

Sir  T.  See  Bayard  Series. 

BRYCE,  G.,  Manitoba,  7s.  Gd. 

Short  History  of  the 

Canadian  People,  Is.  6(i. 


BUCHANAN,  R.  See  Bayard 
Series. 

BULKELEY,  Owen  T.,  Lesser 
Antilles,  2s.  Gd. 

BUN Y AN.  See  Low’s  Stan- 
dard Series. 

BURDETT-COUTTS,  Brook- 
field Stud,  5s. 

BURGOYNE,  Operations  in 
Egypt,  5s. 

BURNABY,  F.  See  ' Low’s 

Standard  Library. 

Mrs.,  Lligh  Alps  in  Win- 

tci*  1 45 

BURNLEY,  James,  History  of 
Wool,  21s, 

BUTLER,  Col.  Sir  W.  F., 

Campaign  of  the  Cataracts,  18?. 

Red  Cloud,  7s.  Gd.  ^ 5s. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Books. 

BUXTON,  Ethel  M.  Wilmot, 
Wee  Folk,  5s. 

See  also  Illust.  Text  Books. 

BYNNER.  See  Low’s  Stan- 
dard Novels. 

CABLE,  G.  W.,  Bonaventure,  5s. 
CADOGAN,  IjAby A., Drawing- 
room Comedies,  illust.  10s.  Gd,, 
acting  edit.  Gd. 

Illustrated  Games  of 

Patience,  col.  diagrams,  12s.  Gd. 

Afw  Games  of  Patience, 

with  coloured  diagrams,  12s.  6cl. 

CAHUN.  See  Low’s  Standard 
Books. 

CALDECOTT,  Randolph, 
Memoir,  by  H.  Blackburn,  new 
edit.  7s.  Gd.  and  5s. 

Sketches,  pict.  bds.  2s.  Gd. 

CALL,  Annie  Payson,  Power 
through  Repose,  3s.  Gd, 

CALLAN,  II.,  M.A.,  Wander- 
ings on  Wheel  and  Foot  through 
Europe,  Is.  6d. 

Cambridge  Trijl.es,  2s.  6cZ. 
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Cambndge  Staircase,  2s.  6d, 

CAMPBELL,  Lady  Colin, 

SooTc  of  the  Running  BrooTc,  6s. 

T.  See  Choice  Editions. 

CANTEEBURY,  ARcnBisiiop. 

See  Preacliers. 

CARLETOY,  Will,  City 
Ballads,  ill  list.  12s.  Gd. 

City  Legends,  ill.  IS^’,  Gd. 

Farm  Festivals,  ill.  12s.  %d. 

See  also  Rose  Library. 

CARLYLE,  Irish  Journey  in 

1849,  7s.  Gd. 

CARNEGIE,  Andrew,  Ameri- 
can Four-in-hand  in  Britain, 
10s.  Gd. ; also  Is. 

Round  the  World,  1 Os.  6cZ. 

Triumphant  Democracy, 

Gs. ; new  edit.  Is.  Gd. ; jjaper,  Is. 

CAROVE,  Story  loithout  an 
End,  illast.  by  E.  V.  B.,  7s.-6d. 
Celebrated  Racehorses,  4 vols. 

126s. 

CELIERE.  See  Low’s  Stan- 

dard  Books. 

Changed  Cross, &c.,  poems,  2s.^d. 
Chant-hook  Companion  to  the 
Common  Prayer,  2s. ; organ  ed.  4s. 

CHAPIN,  Mountaineering  in 

Colorado,  10s.  Gd. 

CHAPLIN,  J.  G.,  Rookkeeping, 

2s.  Gd. 

CHATTOCK,  Notes  on  Etching 

new  edit.  10s.  Gd. 

CHERUBINI.  See  Great 

Musicians. 

CHESTERFIELD.  See  Ba- 

yard  Series. 

Choice  Editions  of  choice  hooks, 
illustrated  by  C.  W.  Cope,  K.A., 
T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  E.  Duncan, 
Birket  Foster,  J.  C.  Horsley, 
A.E.A. , G.  Hicks,  R.  Redgrave, 
R.A.,  C.  Stonehouse,  F.  Tayler, 
G.  Thomas,  H.  G.  Townsend, 


Choice  Editions — continued. 

E.  H.  Wehnert,  Harrison  TVeir, 
&o.,  cloth  extra  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
2s.  OcZ.  each  ; re-issue,  Is,  each. 
BloomBeld’s  Fanner’s  Boy. 
Campbell’s  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner. 
Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village. 
Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Gray’s  Elegy  in  a Churchyard. 
Keats’  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

Milton’s  Allegro. 

Poetry  of  Nature,  by  H.  Weir, 
Rogers’  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
Shakespeare’s  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Elizabethan  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Tennyson’s  May  Queen. 
Wordsworth’s  Pastoral  Poems. 

CHREIMAN,  Physical  Culture 

of  Women,  Is. 

CLARK,  A.,  A Dark  Place  of 

the  Earth,  6s. 

Mrs.  K.  ]\I.,  Southern 

Cross  Fairy  Tale,  5s. 

CLARKE,  C.  C.,  Writei's, 

and  Letters,  10s.  Gd. 

Percy,  Three  Diggers,  6s. 

Valley  Council;  from  T. 

Bateman’s  Journal,  6s. 

Classified  Catalogue  of  English- 
printed  Educational  Works,  3rd 
edit.  6s. 

Claude  le  Lorrain.  See  Great 

1*  tx  8 1 S 

CLOUGH,  A.  H.,  Plutarch’s 

Lives,  one  vol.  18s. 

COLERIDGE,  C.  R,,  English 

Squire,  6s. 

S,  T,  See  Choice  Editions 

and  Bayard  Series. 

COLLINGWOOD,  H.  See 

Low’s  Standard  Books. 

COLLINSON,  Adm.  Sir  R., 

H.M.8.  Enterprise  in  Search  of 
Franklin,  14s. 

CONDER,  J., Flowers  of  Japan; 

Decoration,  coloured  Japanese 
Plates,  42s.  nett. 


In  all  Departments  of  Literature. 
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CORREGGIO.  See  Great 

Artists. 

COWLEY.  See  Bayard  Series. 
COX,  David.  See  Great  Artists. 
COZZEXS,  F.,  American 

Yachts,  pfs.  211. ; art.  pfs.  31L  10s. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Books. 

CRADDOCK.  See  Low’s 

Standnrd  Novels. 

CREW,  B.  J.,  Petroleum,  21s. 
CRlSTIAXr,  R.  S.,  Soa2)  and 
Candies,  42s. 

Perfumery,  25s. 

CROKER,  Mrs.  B.  M.  See 

Low’s  Standard  Novels. 

CROUCH,  A.  P.,  Glimi^ses  of 

Feverland  (West  Africa),  6s. 

On  a Surf-bound  Coast, 

7s.  6d.  ; new  edit.  5s. 

CRUIKSHAXK  G.  See 

Great  Artists. 

CUDWORTH,  W.,  Abraham 

Sharp,  26s. 

CUMBERLAND,  Stuart, 

Thought-reader’s  Thoughts,lOs.  6d. 

• See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Novels. 

CUNDALL,  F.  See  Great 

Artists. 

J.,  Shahespeare,  3s.  Qd., 

6s.  and  2s. 

CURTIN,  J.,  Myths  of  the  Rus- 
sians, lOs.  6d. 

CURTIS,  C.  B.,  Velazquez  and 
Murillo,  with  etchings,  31s.  6d. 
and  63s. 

CUSHING,  W.,  Anonyms,  2 

vols.  52s.  6d. 

Initials  and  Pseudonyms, 

26s. ; ser.  II.,  21s. 
CUTCLIFFE,  H.  C.,  Trout 
Fishing,  new  edit.  3s.  6d. 

DALY,  :Mrs.  D.,  Digging, 
Squatting,  Sfc.,  in  N.  S.  Australia, 
12s. 


D’ANVERS,  N.,  Architecture 

and  Sculpture,  new  edit.  5s. 

Elementary  Art,  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture,  Painting,  new 
edit.  10s.  GcZ. 

Elementary  History  of 

Music,  2s.  GcZ. 

Painting,  by  F.  Cuudall, 

6s. 

DAUDET,  A.,  Mij  Brother 

Jack,  7s.  GcZ. ; also  5s. 

Port  Tarascon,  by  H. 

James,  7s.  6d. ; new  edit.  5s. 
DAAMES,  C.,  Modern  Whist, 
4s. 

DAVIS,  C.  T.,  Briehs,  Tiles, 
[fc.,  new  edit.  25s. 

Alanufacture  of  Leather, 

52s.  6d. 

Alanufacture  of  Paper,  2Ss. 

Steam  Boiler  Incrustation, 

8s.  6cZ.. 

G.  B.,  International  Lau\ 

lO.s.  6d. 

DAWID0A7SKY,  Glue,  Gela- 
tine, ^c.,  12s.  GcZ. 

Day  of  my  Life,  by  an  Eton  boy, 
new  edit.  2s.  GcZ.  ; also  Is. 

DE  JOINVILLE.  See  Bayard 
S 0 ri  © s 

DE  LEON,  Edwin,  Under  the 

Stars  and  Under  the  Crescent, 
2 vols.  12s.  ; new  edit.  6s. 

DELLA  ROBBIA.  See  Great 
Artists. 

Denmark  and  Iceland.  See 
Foreign  Countries. 

DENNETT,  R.  E.,  Seven  Years 
among  the  Fjort,  7s.  6d. 

DERRY  (Bishop  of).  See 

Preachers. 

DE  WINT.  See  Great  Artists. 
DIGGLE,  J.  W.,  Bishop  Fra- 
ser’s Lancashire  Life,  new  edit,. 
12s.  GcZ. ; popular  ed.  3.s.  GcZ. 

Sermons  for  Daily  Life,  5s 
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DOBSOiST,  Austin,  Hogarth, 

•with  a bibliography,  &q.,  of 
prints,  illust.  24s.;  1. paper  52s. GcZ. 

• See  also  Great.  Artists. 

DODGE,  Mrs.,  Hans  Brinker, 

the  Silver  Skates,  new  edit.  5s., 
3s.  ChI..  2s.  6d.  ; text  only,  Is. 

DONKIISr,  J.  G.,  Trooper  a?id 

Fedskin;  N.  W.  mounted  police, 
Canada,  8s.  6cL 

DONNELLY,  Ignatius,  Atlan- 
tis, the  Antediluvian  World,  new 
edit.  12s.  Gd. 

Ccesar's  Column,  axithonzed 

edition,  3s.  Gd. 

■  Doctor  lluguet,  3s.  6d. 

■  Great  Cryptogram,  Bacon’s 

Cipher  in  Shakespeare,  2 vols. 
30s. 

Ragnaroh : the  Age  of 

Fire  and  Gravel,  12.''.  Gd. 

DORE,  Gustave,  Life  and  Re- 
miniscences, by  Blanche  Roose- 
velt, fully  illust.  24s. 

DOS  PASSOS,  J.  R.,  Laio  of 

StocJchrokers  and  Stock  Exchanges, 
3 OS 

DOGDNEY,  Sarah,  Godiva 
Dnrleigh,  3 vols.  31s.  Gd. 
DOUGALL,  J.  D.,  Shooting 

Appliances,  Practice,  ^c.,  10s.  6iZ.; 
new  edit.  7s.  G(f. 

DOUGHTY,  H.  M.,  Friesland 

Meres  and  the  Netherlands,  new 
edit,  illust.  10s.  Gd. 

DOVETON,  E.  B.,  Poems  and 
Snatches  of  Songs,  5s. ; new  edit. 
3s.  GcL 

DU  CHAILLU,  Paul.  See 

Low’s  Standard  Books. 

DUNCKLEY  (“Yerax.”)  See 

Prime  Ministers. 

DUNDERDALE,  George, 

Prairie  and  Bush,  Gs. 

Dilrer.  See  Great  Arti.sts. 
DYKES,  J.  Oswald.  See 
Preachers. 


Fjchoes  from  the  Heart,  3s.  6d. 

EDEN,  C.  II.  See  Foreign 

Countries. 

EDMONDS,  C.,  Poetry  of  the 

Anti-Jacohin,  new  edit.  7s.  Gd. 
and  21s. 

Educational  Catalogue.  See 

Classified  Catalogue. 

EDWARDS,  American  Steam 

Engineer,  12s.  Gd. 

Modern  Locomotive  En- 

gines, 12s.  Gd. 

Steam  Engineer's  .Guide, 

12s.  Gd. 

H.  Sutherland.  See 

Great  Musicians. 

M.  B.,  Dream  of  Millions, 

^c..  Is. 

See  Low’s  StandardNovels. 

EGGLESTON,  G.  Cary,  Jug- 
gernaut, 6s. 

Egypt.  See  Foreign  Countries. 
Elizabethan  Songs.  See  Choice 
Editions. 

EMERSON,  Dr.  P.  II.,  East 

Coast  Yarns,  Is. 

English  Idylls,  new  ed.  2s. 

Naturalistic  Photography, 

new  edit.  5s. 

Pictures  of  East  Anglian 

Life;  plates  and  vignettes,  105s. 
and  147s. 

and  GOODALL,  Life  on 

the  Norfolk  Broads,  plates,  126s. 
and  210s. 

Wild  Life  on  a Tidal 

Water,  copper  plates,  ord.  edit. 
25s.  ; edit,  de  luxe,  G3s. 

— _ R.  W.,  by  G.  ^Y.  COOKE, 

8s.  Gd. 

Birthday  Boole,  3s.  6d. 

} In  Concord,  a memoir, 

j 7s.  Gd. 

English  Catalogue,  1863-71, 

42s.;  1872-80,  42s.;  1881-9, 

52s.  Gd. ; 5s.  yearly. 


In  all  Departments  of  Literature. 
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English  Catalogue,  Index  vol. 

1837-50,  26s.;  1856-76,  42s.; 

1874-80,  18s. 

Etchings,  vol.  v.  45s. ; vi., 

25s.  ; vii..  25s. ; viii.,  42s. 
English  Philosophers,  edited  by 
E.  B.  Ivan  Muller,  M.A.,  3s.  6d. 
each. 

Bacon,  by  Fowler. 

Uamilton,  by  Monck. 

Hartley  and  James  Mill,  by  Bower. 
Sliafte.sbnry & Hutcheson;  Fowler. 
Adam  Smith,  by  J.  A.  Farrer. 

ERCKiMANN-CHATRIAK 

See  Low’s  Standard  Books. 

ERIGHSON,  Life,  by  W.  C. 

Churcb,  2 vols.  24s. 

ESMARCH,  E.,  Ilandhooh  of 

Surgery,  24s. 

Essays  on  English  Writers. 

See  Gentle  Life  Series. 

EVANS,  G.  E.,  liepentance  of 
Magdalene  Bespar,  <^c.,  poems, 
5s. 

S.  & F.,  Upper  Ten,  a 

story,  Is. 

W.  E.,  Songs  of  the  Birds, 

T).  cd.  6.''. 

EVELYN,  J.,  An  Inca  Queen, 

5s. 

John,  Life  of  Mrs.  Godol- 

pMn,  7s.  Gd. 

EVES,  C.  W.,  West  Indies, 

n.  ed.  7s.  6d. ' 

FAIRB.\IRN,  A.  M.  See 

Preachers. 

Familiar  Words.  See  Gentle 

Life  Series. 

FARINI,  G.  A.,  Kalahari 

Desert,  21s. 

FARRAR,  C.  S.,  History  of 

Sculpture,  ^c.,  6s. 

MAuniCE,  Minnesota,  6s. 

FAURIEL,  Last  Days  of  the 

Consulate,  10.9.  Gd. 

FAY,  T.,  Three  Germanys,  2 
vols.  35s, 


FEILDEN,  H.  St.  J.,  Some 

Public  Schools,  2s.  Gd, 

Mrs.,  My  African  Home, 

7s.  Gd. 

FENN,  G.  Manvillb.  See 

Low’s  Standard  Books. 

FENNELL,  J.  G.,  Book  of  the 

Roach,  n.  ed.  2s. 

FFORDE,  B.,  Subaltern,  Police- 

man, and  the  Little  Girl,  Is. 

Trotter,  a Poona  Mystery, 

Is. 

FIELD,  Maunsell  B.,  Memo- 
ries, lOs.  Gd. 

FIELDS,  James  T,,  Memoirs, 
12s.  Gd. 

Yesterdays  with  Authors, 

16s. ; also  10s.  Gd. 

Figure  Painters  of  Holland. 

See  Great  Artists. 

FINCK,  Henry  T.,  Pacific 

Coast  Scenic  Tour,  10s.  Gd. 
FITCH,  Lucy.  See  Nursing 

Kecord  Series,  Is. 

FITZGERALD.  See  Foreign 

Countries. 

Percy,  Book  Fancier,  5s. 

and  12.9.  Gd 

FITZPATRICK,  T„  Autumn 

Cruise  in  the  SEgean,  10s.  Gd 

Transatlantic  Holiday, 

10s.  Gd. 

FLEMING,  S.,  England  and 

Canada,  6s. 

Foreign  Countries  and  British 
Colonies,  descriptive  handbooks 
edited  by  F.  S.  Pulling,  M.A. 
Each  volume  is  the  work  of  a 
writer  who  has  special  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  3s.  Gd. 
Australia,  by  Fitzgerald. 
Austria-Hungary,  by  Kay. 

Henmai  kaud  Iceland,  by  E.  C.Ottif, 
Egypt,  by  S.  L.  Poole. 

France,  by  Miss  Kohert". 

Germany,  by  L.  Sergeant. 

Greece,  by  S.  Baring  Gould. 
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Foreign  Countries,  &c. — cont. 

Japan,  by  Mossman. 

Peni,  by  E.  Mai'kham. 

Eussia,  by  Morfill. 

Spain,  by  Webster. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  by  Woods. 
West  Indies,  by  C.  H.  Eden. 

FOREMANT,  J.,  Philippine 

Islands,  21s. 

FOTIIERINGHAM,  L.  M., 

Nynssaland,  7s.  Gd. 

FOWLER,  Japan,  China,  and 

India,  10s.  Gd. 

FRA  ANGELICO.  See  Great 

Artists. 

FRA  BARTOLOMMEO,  AL- 

BEETINELLI,  and  ANDEEA 
EEL  SAETO.  See  Great  Artists. 
FRANC,  Maud  Jeanne^  Beat- 
rice Melton,  4s. 

Fmili/s  Choice,  n.  ed. 

Golden  Gifts,  4s. 

Jlall’s  Vinei/ard,  4s. 

Into  the  Light,  4s. 

John's  Wife,  4s. 

Little  Mercy;  for  hotter, 

for  worse,  4s. 

Marian,  a Tale,  ii.  ed.  5s. 

Master  of  Ralston,  4s. 

Minnie's  Mission,  a Tem- 

perance  Tale,  4s. 

No  longer  a Child,  4s. 

Silken  Cords  and  Iron 

Fetters,  a Tale,  4s. 

Two  Sides  to  Every  Ques- 

tion, 4s. 

Vermont  Vale,  6s. 

A plainer  edition  is  published  at 
2s.  Gd. 

France.  See  Foreign  Countries. 
FRANCIS,  F.,  War,  Waves, 
and  Wanderings,  2 vols.  24s. 

■ See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Series. 

Frank's  Ranche ; or.  My  Holi- 

day in  the  Rockies,  n.  ed.  5s. 


FRANKEL,  Julius,  Starch 

Glucose,  ^c.,  18s. 

FRASER,  Bishop,  Lancashire 
Life,  n.  ed.  12s.  6d.;  popular  ed. 
3s.  Gd. 

FREEMAN,  J.,  Melbourne  Life, 

lights  and  shadows,  6s. 

FRENCH,  V.,Home  Fairies  and 

Heart  Flowers,  illust.  24s. 

French  and  English  Biithday 
Book,  by  Kate  D.  Clark,  7s.  Gd. 
French  Revolution,  Letters  from 
Paris,  translated,  10s.  Cd. 

Fresh  W'oods  and  Pastures  New, 
by  tbe  Author  of  “An  Angler’s 
Days,”  5s.,  Is.  Gd.,  Is. 

FRIEZE,  Dupre,  Florentine 

Sculptor,  7s.  Gd. 

FRISWELL,  J.  II.  See  Gentle 

Life  Series. 

Froissart  for  Boys,  by  Lanier, 

new  ed.  7s.  Gd. 

FROUDE,  J.  A.  See  Prime 

Ministers. 

Gainsborough  and  Constable. 

See  Great  Artists. 

GASPARIN,  Sunny  Fields  and 

f^hady  Woods,  6s. 

GEFFCKEN,  British  Empire, 

7s.  Gd. 

Generation  of  Judges,  n.e.  7s.6d. 
Gentle  Life  Series,  edited  by  J. 
Hain  Friswell,  sm.  8vo.  6s.  per 
vol.;  calf  extra,  10s.  Gd.  ea.;  IGmo, 
2s.  Gd.,  except  when  price  is  given. 
Gentle  Life. 

About  in  tbe  World. 

Like  unto  Christ. 

Familiar  Words,  6s. ; also  3s.  Gd. 
Montaigne’s  Essays. 

Sidney’s  Arcadia,  6s. 

Gentle  Life,  second  series. 

Varia;  readings,  10s.  Gd. 

Silent  hour ; essays. 

Half-length  Portraits. 

Essays  on  English  Writers. 
OtherPeople’s  Windows, 6s.  &2s.  Gd. 
A Man’s  Thoughts. 


In  all  Depa^'tments  of  Literature. 
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George  Eliot,  by  G.  W.  Cooke, 

lOs.  M. 

Germany.  See  Foreign  Coun- 
tries. 

GESSI,  Eojiolo  Pasha,  Seven 

Years  in  the  Soudan,  18s. 

GHIBEKTI  & DOiSTATELLO. 

See  Great  Artists. 

GILES,  E.,  Atistralia  Ttoice 
Traversed,  1872-76,  2 vols.  30s. 
GILL,  J.  See  Low’s  Readers. 
GILLESPIE,  W.  :M.,  Surve.7j- 

ing,  n.  eel.  21s. 

Giotto,  by  Harry  Quilter,  illust. 

15s. 

See  also  Great  Artists. 

GIRDLESTOHE,  C.,  Private 

Devotions,  2s. 

GLADSTONE.  See  Prime 

Ministers. 

GLENELG,  V.,  Devil  and  the 

Doctor,  Is. 

GLOVER,  R.,  Light  of  the 

World,  n.  ed.,  2s.  6d. 

GLUCK.  See  Great  IMusicians. 
Goethe's  Faustus,  in  orig.  rhyme, 
by  Hath,  5s. 

Prosa,  by  C.  A.  Buebheim 

(Low’s  German  >Series),  3s.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH,  0.,  She  Stoops 

to  Conquer,  by  Austin  Dol^son, 
illust  by  E.  A.  Abbey,  81s. 

■ See  also  Choice  Editions. 

GOOCH,  Fanny  C.,  Mexicans, 
16s. 

GOODALL,  Life  and  Land- 
scape on  the  Norfolk  Broads,  126s. 
and  21  Os. 

&EMERSON,  Pictures  of 

East  Anglian  Lif e,£o  5s.  and  £7  7s. 

GOODMAN,  E.  J.,  The  Pest 

Tour  in  Norway,  6s. 

N.  & A.,  Fen  Skating,  5.-?. 

GOODYEAR,W.  IL,  Grammar 
of  the  Lotus,  Ornament  and  Sun 
Worship,  63s.  nett. 


GORDON,  J.  E.  H.,  Physical 

Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Mag~ 
netism.  3rd  ed.  2 vols.  42s. 

Electric  Lighting,  18s. 

School  Electricity , 5;'. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  H.,  Decorative 

Electricity , illust.  12s. 

GOWER,  Lord  Ronald,  Iland- 
hook  to  the  Art  Galleries  of  Belgium 
and  Holland,  5s. 

Northbrook  Gallery,  0-35. 

and  105s. 

Portraits  at  Castlellotcard. 

2 vols.  126s. 

See  also  Great  Artists. 

GRAESSI,  Italian  Dictionary, 

3s,  6cl. ; roan,  6s. 

GRAY,  T.  See  Choice  Eds. 
Great  Artists,  Piographies, 
illustrated,  emblematical  bind- 
ing, 3s.  6d.  per  vol.  except  wbero 
the  price  is  giren. 

Barbizon  School,  2 vols, 

Claude  le  Lorrain. 

Correggio,  2s.  6d. 

Cox  and  De  Wint. 

George  Cruikshank. 

Della  Robbia  and  Cellini,  2s.  Gd. 

Albrecht  Diirer. 

Figure  Paintings  of  Holland. 

Fra  Angelico,  Masaccio,  &c. 

Fra  Bartolommeo,  &o. 

Gainsborough  and  Constable. 

Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  2s.  Gd. 

Giotto,  by  II.  Quilter,  15s. 

Hogarth,  by  A,  Dobson. 

Hans  Holbein. 

Landscape  Painters  of  Holland. 

Landseer. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Little  Masters  of  Germany,  by 
Scott  ; ed.  de  luxe,  10s.  6d. 

Mantegna  and  Fraucia. 

Meissonior,  2s.  Gd. 

Michelangelo. 

Mul  ready. 

Murillo,  by  Minor,  2s.  Gd, 

Overbeck. 

Baphacl. 
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Great  Artists — continued. 

Rembrandt. 

Reynolds. 

Romney  and  Lawrence,  2s.  6d. 
Rubens,  by  Kott. 

Tintoretto,  by  Osier. 

Titian,  by  Heath. 

Turner,  by  Monkhouse. 

Vandyck  and  Hals. 

Velasquez. 

Veruet  & Delaroche. 

Watteau,  by  Mollett,  2s.  6d. 

Wilkie,  by  Mollett. 

Great  Musicians,  edited  Ly 
r.  llueffer.  A series  of  bio- 
graphies, 3s.  each ; — 

Bach,  by  Poole. 

Beethoyen. 

*Berlioz. 

Cherubini. 

English  Church  Composers. 

*Gluck. 

Handel. 

Haydn. 

’^‘Marcello. 

Mendelssohn. 

Mozart. 

^Palestrina  and  the  Roman  School. 
Purcell. 

Rossini  and  Modern  Italian  School. 
Schubert. 

Schumann. 

Richard  Wagner. 

Weber. 

* Are  not  yet  'published. 
Greece.  See  Foreiga  Countries. 
GKIEB,  German  Dictionary , n. 
ed.  2 vols.  21s. 

GRIMM,  II.,  Literature,  8s.  6d. 
GROHMANN,  Camps  in  the 

RocJcies,  12s.  Gd. 

GROVES,  J.  Percy.  See 

Low’s  Standard  Books. 

GUIZOT,  History  of  England, 
illust.  3 vols.  re-issue  at  10s.  6d. 
per  Tol. 

■  History  of  France,  illust. 

re-issue,  8 vols.  10s.  6d.  each. 

■  Abridged  by  G.  Masson,  5s. 

GUYOiM,  Madame,  Life,  6-5. 


HADLEY,  J.,  Roman  Law, 

7s.  6d. 

Half-length,  Portraits.  See 

Gentle  Life  Series. 

HALFORD,  F.  M.,  Dry  Fly- 

fishing,  n.  ed.  25s. 

Floating  Flies,  15s.  & 30^*. 

HALL,  Hoto  to  Live  Long,  2s. 
HALSEY,  F.  A.,  fiilide  Valve 

Gears,  8s.  6d. 

HAMILTON.  See  Englisli 

Philosophers. 

E.  Fly-f  siting,  Gs.  and 

10s.  Gd. 

Riverside  Naturalist,  14s. 

HAMILTON’S  Mexican  Hand- 

book, 8s.  Gd. 

HANDEL.  See  Great  Musi- 

cians. 

HANDS,  T.,  Numerical  Exer- 
cises in  Chemistry,  2s.  Gd.  ; with- 
out ans.  2s.;  ana.  sep.  6cZ. 
HandyGuide  to  Dry-Jly  Fishing, 
by  Cots  wold  Isys,  Is. 

Handy  Guide  Boole  to  Japanese 

Islands,  Cs.  Gd. 

HARDY,  A.  S.,  Fasse-rose,  Gs. 
Thos.  See  Low’s  Stand- 
ard Novels. 

HARKUT,  F.,  Consjnrator,  6s. 

HARLAND,  Marion,  Home 
Kitchen,  5s. 

Harper's  Young  People,  vols. 

I. — VII.  7s.  Gd.  each;  gilt  8s. 
HARRIES,  A.  See  Nursing 
E-ecord  Series. 

HARRIS,  W.  B.,  Land  of  the 

African  Sultan,  10s.  Gd.  ; 1.  p. 
31s.  Gd. 

HARRISON,  Mary,  Modern 

Cookery,  6s. 

Skilful  Coolc,  n.  ed.  5s. 

AIrs.  B.  Old-fashioned 

Fairy  Book,  6s. 

tv. , London  Houses,  Illust. 

n.  edit.  Is.  Gd.,  6s.  net  j & 2s.  6ci, 


In  all  Deparlments  of  Literature. 
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HARTLEY  and  MILL.  See 

English  Philosophers. 

HATTON,  Joseph,  Journalistic 
London,  I2s.  6d. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Novels. 

HAWEIS,  H.R. Church, 

6s. 

Poets  in  the  Pulpit^lOs.^d. 

new  edit,  6s. ; also  3s.  6cZ. 

ilrs..  Housekeeping,  2s.  6tZ. 

Beautiful  Houses,  4s.,  new 

edit.  Is. 

HAYDN.  See  Great  Musicians. 
HAZLITT,  W.,  Ruuad  Table, 

2s  6d. 

HEAD,  Percy  R.  See  Ulus. 

Text  Books  and  Great  Artists. 
HEARD,  A.E.,  Russian  Church, 

16s. 

HEARN,  L.,  Youma,  5s. 
EEATH,  F.  G.,  Pern  World, 

12s.  6d.,  new  edit.  6s. 

Gertrude,  Tell  us  Why, 

2s.  6(2. 

HELDMANN,  B.,  Mutiny  of 
the  “ Leander,”  7s.  Gd.  and  5s. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Books  for  Boys. 

HENTY,  G.  A.,  Hidden  Foe' 

2 vols.  21s. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Books  for  Boys. 

Richmond,  Australiana, 

6s. 

HERBERT,  T.,  Salads  and 

Sandwiches,  6d. 

HICKS,  C.  S.,  Our  Boys,  and 

what  to  do  with  Them;  Merchant 
Service,  5s. 

Yachts,  Boats,  and  Canoes, 

10s.  Gc2. 

HIGGINSON,  T.  W.,  Atlantic 

Essays,  6s. 

History  of  the  U.S.,  illust. 

14s. 


HILL,  A.  Stavelet,  From 
Home  to  Home  in  N.-W,  Canada, 
21s.,  new  edit.  7s.  6c2. 

G.  B.,  Footsteps  of  John- 
son, G3s, ; edition  de  luxe,  147*. 
IIINMAN,  R.,  Eclectic  Physi- 
cal Geography,  5s. 

Hints  on  proving  Wills  without 
Professional  Assistance,  n.  ed.  Is. 

HOEY,  Mrs.  Cashed.  See 
Low’s  Standard  Novels. 
HOFFER,  Caoutchouc  Outta 
Perch'i,  12s.  6tZ. 

HOGARTH.  See  Gr.  Artists. 
HOLBEIN.  See  Great  Artists. 
HOLDER,  Charles  F.,  Ivory 

King,  8s.  Gt2. 

Living  Lights,  8s.  6(Z. 

Marvels  of  Animal  Life, 

8s.  6(2. 

HOLM,  Saxe,  Draxy  Miller, 
2s.  Gd.  and  2s. 

HOLMES,  0.  'VVendell,  Before 

the  Curfew,  5s. 

Over  the  Tea  Cups,  6s. 

Iron  Gate,^‘c.,  Poems,  6s. 

Last  Leaf,  42s. 

Mechanism  in  Thought 

and  Morals,  Is.  Gd. 

Mortal  Antipathy,  8s.  6d., 

2s.  and  Is. 

Our  Hundred  Bays  in 

Europe,  new  edit.  6s.;  1.  paper 
16  s. 

Poetical  Works,  new  edit., ' 

2 vols.  10s.  Gd, 

Works,  prose,  10  vols. ; 

poetry,  4 vols. ; 14  vols.  84s. 
Limited  large  paper  edit.,  14  vols. 
294s.  nett. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Novels  and  Rose  Library. 

HOLUB,  E.,  South  Africa, 
2 vols.  42s. 

HOPKINS,  Manlbt,  Treatise 

on  the  Cardinal  Numbers,  2s,  64> 
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A Select  List  of  Books 


Horace  in  Latin,  with  Smart’s 
literal  translation,  2s.  6d.  ; trans- 
lation only,  Is.  6(i. 

HOKETZKY,  C.,  Canada  on 

the  Pacific,  5s. 

Ilolo  and  where  to  Fish  in 

Ireland,  by  II.  Eegan,  3s.  GcJ. 

HOWARD,  Blanche  W.,  Tony 
the  jilaid,  3s.  6d. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Novels. 

HOWELLS,  W.  D.,  Suhurhan 

Sketches,  7s.  Gd. 

Undiscovered  Country, 

3s.  Gd.  and  Is. 

HOWORTH,  II.  H.,  Glacial 

nightmare,  18s. 

Mammoth  and  the  Flood, 

18s. 

HUDSOY,  N.  H.,  Purple  Land 

that  England  Lost ; Banda  Orien- 
tal 2 vola.  21s.  : 1 vol.  Gs. 
HUEFEEll.  E.  See  Great 

Musicians. 

HUGHES,  Hugh  Price.  See 
Preachers. 

HUME,  E.,  Creature  of  the 

Night,  Is. 

Humorous  Art  at  the  Naval 

Exhibition,  Is. 

HUMPLIREYS,  Jennet,  Soine 

Little  Britons  in  Brittany,  2s.  Gd. 
Hundred  Greatest  Men,  new 
edit,  one  vol.  21s. 

HUUTINGDOH,  The  Squires 

Nieces,  2s.  Gd.  (Playtime  Library.) 

HYDE,  Hundred  Years  by 

Post,  Is. 

Llymnal  Companion  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  separate 
lists  gratis. 

Iceland.  See  Foreign  Countries. 
Illustrated  Text-Boohs  of  Ail- 
Education,  edit,  by  E.  J.  Poynter, 
R.A.,  illnst.  5s.  each. 
Architecture,  Classic  and  Early 
Christian. 


niust.  Text-Books — continued. 
Architecture,  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance. 

German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
Painting. 

Painting,  Classic  and  Italian. 
Painting,  English  and  American. 
Sculpture,  modern. 

Sculpture,  by  G.  Redford. 

Spanish  and  French  artists. 

INDERWICK,  F.  A.,  Inter- 

regnum-, 10s.  Gd. 

Sidelights  on  the  Stuarts, 

new  edit.  7s.  Gd. 

INGELOW,  Jean.  See  Low’s 

Standard  Novels. 

INGLIS,  Our  New  Zealand 

Cousins]  Gs. 

Sport  and  Work  on  the 

Nepaul  Frontier,  21s. 

Tent  Life  in  Tiger  Land, 

18s. 

IRVING,  W.,  Little  Britain, 

lOs.  Gd.  and  Gs. 

Works,  “ Geoffrey  Cray- 
on ” edit.  27  rols.  IGl.  IGs. 
JACKSON,  J.,  Handioritiny 

in  Relation  to  Hygiene,  3d. 

New  Style  Vertical  Writing 

Copy-Books,  Series  I.  1 — 8,  2d. 
and  Id.  each. 

New  Code  Copnj- Books, 

22  Nos.  2d.  each. 

Shorthand  of  Arithmetic, 

Companion  to  all  Arithmetics, 
Is.  Gd. 

— — L.,  Ten  Centuries  of  Euro- 

pean Progress,  with  maps,  12s.  Gd. 

JAMES,  Croake,  Law  and 

Lawyers,  now  edit.  7s.  Gd. 

Henry.  See  Daudet,  A. 

JAMES  and  MOLE’S  French 

Dictionary  ,3s.  Gd.  cloth  ; roan,  5s. 

JAMES,  German  Dictionary, 

3s.  Gd.  cloth  ; roan  5s. 

JANVIER,  Aztec  Treasure 

House,  7s.  Gd. ; new  edit.  5s. 


In  all  Departments  of  Literature. 
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Japan.  See  Foreign  Countries. 
JEFFERIES,  Richard,  Ama- 
ryllis at  the  Fair,  7s.  6cZ. 

Bevis,  new  edit.  56‘. 

JEPHSON,  A.  J.  M.,  Emin 

Pasha  relief  expedition,  21s. 
JERDON.  See  Low’s  Standard 
Series. 

JOHNSTON,  H.H.,  The  Congo, 

21s. 

JOHNSTON-LAVIS,  H.  J., 

South  Italian  Volcanoes,  15s. 

JOHNSTONE,  D.  L.,  Land  of 

the  Mountain  Kingdom,  new  edit. 
3s.  6(Z.  and  2s.  6d. 

JONES,  ]\1rs.  Herbert,  San- 

dringham.  Past  and  Present, 
illust.,  new  edit.  8s.  6d. 

JULIEN,  F.,  Conversatio7ial 
French  Reader,  2s.  6d. 

English  Student's  French 

Examine'',  2s. 

First  Lessons  in  Conversa- 
tional French  Grammar,  n.  ed.  Is. 

French  at  Flome  and  at 

School,  Book  I.  accidence,  2s, 
key,  3s. 

Fetites  Lemons  de  Conver- 
sation et  de  Orammaire,  n.  ed.  3s. 

Fetites  Legons,  with 

phrases,  3s.  6d. 

Fhrases  of  Daily  Use, 

separately,  6d. 

KARR,  H.  W.  Seton,  Shores 
and  Alps  of  Alaska,  16s. 
KARSLAND,  Veva,  Women 
and  their  Work,  Is. 

K.AY.  See  Foreign  Countries. 
KENNEDY,  E.  B.,  Blacks  and 
Bushrangers,  new  edit.  5s.,  3s.  6d. 
and  2s.  fid. 

KERR,  W.  M.,  Far'  Interior, 
the  Cape,  Zambesi,  t^c.,  2 vols.  32s, 
KERSHAW,  S.  W.,  Frotest- 
ants  from  France  vn  their  English 
Home,  6s. 

KETT,  C.  W.,  Euhens,  3s.  6d. 


Khedives  and  Fashas,  7s.  6d. 
KILNER,  E.  A.,  Four  Welsh 

Counties,  5s. 

King  and  Commons.  See  Cavalier 
in  Bayard  Series. 

KINGSLEY,  R.  G.,  Children 

of  Westminster  Abbey,  5s. 

KINGSTON.  See  Low’s 

Standard  Books. 

KIPLING,  Rudyard,  Soldiers 
Three,  ^c.,  stories,  Is. 

Story  of  the  Gadshys,  new 

edit.  Is. 

In  Black  and  White,  &c., 

stories,  Is. 

Wee  Willie  Winkie, 

stories,  Is. 

Under  the  Deodars,  cj-c., 

stories,  Is. 

Fhantom  Rickshaw,  tj-c., 

stories.  Is. 

The  six  collections  of  sicries 
may  also  be  had  in  2 vols.  3s.  fid. 
each. 

Stories,  Library  Edition, 

2 vols.  6s.  each. 

KIRKALDY,  W.  G.,  David 

Kir/raldy’ s Mechanical  Testing,  84s. 

KNIGHT,  A.  L.,  In  the  Weh 

of  Destiny,  7s.  6ci. 

E.  F.,  Cruise  of  the  Fal- 
con, new  edit.  3.*!.  fid. 

E.  Z .,  Albania  and  Monte- 
negro, 12s.  fid. 

Y.  C.,  Church  Unity,  6s. 

KNOX,  T.  W.,  Bog  Travellers, 
new  edit.  5s. 

KNOX-LITTLE,  W.  J.,  Ser- 
mons, 3s.  fid. 

KUNHARDT,  C.  P.,  Squall 

Yachts,  new  edit.  50s. 

Steam  Yachts,  16s, 

KWONG,  English  Fhrases,  21s. 
LABOULLAYE,  E.,  Abdallah, 

2s.  fi'd. 

LALANNE,  Etching,  \2s.6d. 


1 6 A Select  List  of  Boohs 


LAMB,  CnAS.,  EniOAjs  of  FAia, 
with  designs  by  C.  0.  Murray,  6a. 

LAIVEBERT,  Angling  Litera- 

iure,  3s.  6d. 

LancUcape  Painters  of  Holland. 
See  Great  Artists. 

•LANDSEER.  See  Great  Ar- 
tists. 

LANGLEY,  S.  P.,  Hew  Astro- 
nomy, lOs.  Gd. 

LANIER,  S.,  Bog’s  Froissart, 
7s.  Gd.  ; King  Arthur,  7s.  Gd. ; 
Mahinogion,  7s.  Gd. ; Percy,  7s.  Gd. 
LANSDELL,  Henry,  Through 
Siberia,  1 v.  15s.  and  10s.  Gd. 

Russia  in  Central  Asia, 

2 vols.  42s. 

Through  Central  Asia,  12s. 

L.iVRDEN,  \Y.,  School  Course 

on  Jlcat,  n.  ed.  5s. 

LAURIE,  A.,  Secret  of  the 
Magian,  the  Mystery  of  Ecbatana, 
illus.  6s.  See  also  Low’s  Standard 
Books. 

LAWRENCE,  Sergeant,  Auto- 
biography, 6s. 

and  ROMNEY.  See  Great 

Artists. 

LAYARD,  Mrs.,  West  Indies, 
2s.  Gd. 

LEA,  H.  C.,  Inquisition,  3 vols. 
42s. 

LEA  RED,  A.,  Marocco,  n.  ed. 

16s. 

LEAVITT,  Hew  World  Trage- 
di“s,  7s.  Gd. 

LEEFINGWELL,  W.  E., 

Shooting,  18s. 

Wild  Fowl  Shooting, 

lOs.  Gd. 

LEFROY,  W.,  Dean.  See 

Preachers. 

LELAND,  C.  G.,  Algonquin 

Legends,  8s. 

LEMON,  RI.,  Small  House  over 
the  Water,  6s. 


Leo  XIII.  Life,  18s. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  See  Great 
Artists. 

Literary  Worlss,  by  J.  P. 

Richter,  2 vols.  252s. 

LIEBER,  Telegraphic  Cipher, 
42s.  nett. 

Like  unto  Christ.  See  Gentle 
Life  Series. 

LITTLE,  Arch.  J.,  Yang-tse 
Gorges,  n.  ed.,  10s.  Gd. 

Little  Masters  of  Germany.  See 
Great  Artists. 

LONGFELLOW,  Miles  Blan- 
dish, illus.  21s. 

Maidenhood,  witli  col.  pi. 

2s.  Gd. ; gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

Huremherg,  photogr.  illu. 

31s.  Gd. 

Song  of  Hiawatha,  illust. 

21s. 

LOOMIS,  E.,  Astronomy,  n.  ed. 
8s.  Gd. 

LORNE,  Marquis  of,  Canada 
and  ScoGand..  7s.  Gd. 

Palmerston.  See  Prime 

Ministers. 

Louis,  St.  See  Bayard 

Series. 

Low’s  French  Readers,  edit,  by 
C.  F.  Clifton,  I.  3d.,  II.  3d.,  Ili. 
Gd. 

German  Series.  (See 

Goethe,  Meissner,  Sandars,  and 
Schiller. 

London  Charities,  annu- 
ally, Is.  6d. ; sewed.  Is. 

Illustrated  Germ.  Primer, 

Is. 

Infant  Primers,  I.  illus. 

3d.  ; II.  illus.  6d.  and  7d. 

Pocket  Fncyclopchdia,  with 

plates,  3s.  Gd. ; roan,  4s.  6d. 

Readers,  I.,  9tZ.  ; II.,  lOd.; 

III.,  Is. ; IV.,  Is.  3d. ; V.,  Is.  4d. ; 
VI.,  Is.  6d. 


In  all  Departments  of  Liter ahire. 
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Low's  Select  Parchment  Series. 

Aldrich  (T.  B.)  Friar  Jerome’s 
Beautiful  Book,  3s.  6d. 

Lewis  (llev.  Gerrard),  Ballads  of 
the  Cid,  2s.  6J. 

Whittier  (J.  G.)  The  King’s  Missive. 
3s.  6cL 

Low's  Stand.  Library  of  Travel 
(except  where  price  is  stated),  per 
volume,  7s.  6tZ. 

1.  Butler,  Great  Lone  Land  ; also 
3s.  GcZ. 

2.  Wild  North  Land. 

3.  Stanley  (H.  M.)  Coomassie, 

3s.  6ci. 

4.  How  I Found  Livingstone ; 

also  3s.  6d. 

6.  Through  the  Dark  Con- 

tinent, 1 vol.  illust.,  12s.  6d. ; also 
3s.  fid. 

8.  MacGahan  (J.  A.)  Oxus. 

9.  Spry,  voyage,  Challenger. 

10.  Burnaby’s  Asia  Minor,  10s.  fid. 

11.  Schwoinfurth’s  Heart  of  Africa, 
2 vols.  15s.  ; also  3s.  fid.  each.! 

12.  Mar  shall  (W.)  Through  America. 

13.  Lansdell  (H).  Through  Siberia, 
10s.  fid. 

14.  Coote,  South  by  East,  10s.  fid. 

15.  Knight,  Cruise  of  the  Falcon, 
also  3s.  fid. 

Ifi.  Thomson  (Joseph)  Through 
Masai  Land. 

19.  Ashe  (K.  P.)  Two  Kings  of 
Uganda,  3s.  fid. 

Low’s  Standard  Novels  (except 

where  price  is  stated),  6s. 

Baker,  John  Westacott. 

Black  (W.)  Craig  Royston. 

— Daughter  of  Heth. 

House  Boat. 

In  Far  Lochaber. 

In  Silk  Attire. 

Kilmeuy. 

Lady  Siverdale’s  Sweet- 
heart. 

New  Prince  Fortunatus. 

Penance  of  John  Logan. 

Stand  Fast,  Craig  Royston  1 

Sunrise. 

Three  Feathers, 


Lo  w's  Stand.  Novels — continued 

Blackmore  (R.  D.)  Alice  Lorraine. 

Christowell. 

Clara  Vaughan. 

Cradock  Nowell. 

Cripps  the  Carrier. 

Ereme,  or  My  Father’s  Sins. 

Kit  and  Kitty. 

■ Lorna  Doone. 

Mary  Anerley. 

Sir  Thomas  Upmore. 

Springhaven. 

Bremont,  Gentleman  Digger. 

Brown  (Robert)  Jack  Abbott’s  Log. 
Bynner,  Agnes  Surriage. 

Begum’s  Daughter. 

Cable  (G.  W.)  Bona  venture,  5s. 
Coleridge  (C.  R.)  English  Sciuire. 
Craddock,  Despot  of  Broonisedge. 
Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.)  Some  One  Else. 
Cumberland  (Stuart)  Vasty  Deep. 
De  Leon,  Under  the  Stars  and 
Crescent. 

Edwards  (Miss  Betham)  Half-way. 
Eggleston,  Juggernaut. 

French  Heiress  in  her  own  Chateau. 
Gilliat  (E.)  Story  of  the  Dragon- 
nades. 

Hardy  (A.  S. ) Passe-rose. 

(Thos.)  Far  from  the  Madding. 

Hand  of  Ethelberta. 

Laodicean. 

Mayor  of  Casterbridge. 

Pair  of  Blue  Eyes. 

Return  of  the  Native. 

Trumpet-Major. 

Two  on  a Tower. 

Harkut,  Conspirator. 

Hatton  (J.)  Old  House  at  Sand- 
wich. 

Three  Recruits. 

Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel)  Golden  Sorrow. 

Out  of  Court. 

Stern  Chase. 

Howard  (Blanche  W.)  Open  Door. 
Ingelow  (Jean)  Don  John. 

John  Jerome,  5s. 

Sarah  de  Berenger. 

Lathrop,  Newport,  5s. 

Mac  Donald  (Geo.)  AdelaCathcart. 
Guild  Court. 
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A Select  List  of  Books 


Loio's  Stand.  Novels — continued. 
Mac  Donald  (Geo.)  Mary  Marston. 
Orts. 

•  Stephen  Archer,  &c. 

- — - The  Vicar’s  Daughter. 

Weighed  and  Wanting. 

Macmaster,  Our  Pleasant  Vices. 
lUacquoid  (Mrs.)  Diane. 

Mnsgrave  (Mrs.)  Miriam. 

Osborn,  Spell  of  Ashtaroth,  5s. 
Prince  MaskHoft'. 

Piddell  (Mrs.)  Alaric  Spenceley. 

Daisies  and  Buttercups. 

Senior  Partner. 

■  Struggle  for  Fame. 

Bussell  (W.  Clark)  Betwixt  the 
Forelands. 

Frozen  Pirate. 

Jack’s  Courtship. 

•  John  Holdsworth. 

Little  Loo. 

My  Watch  Below. 

Ocean  Free  Lance. 

Sailor’s  Sweetheart. 

Sea  Queen. 

Strange  Voyage. 

The  Lady  Maud. 

Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor. 

Steuart,  Kilgroom. 

Stockton  (F.  E.)  Ardis  Claverden. 

■  Bee-man  of  Orn,  5s. 

■  Hundredth  Man. 

The  late  Mrs.  Null. 

Stoker,  Snake’s  Pass. 

Stowe  (Mrs.)  Old  Town  Folk. 

•  Poganuc  People. 

Thomas,  House  on  the  Scar. 
Thomson,  Ulu,  un  African  Eo- 

mance. 

Tourgee,  Mur  vale  Eastman. 

Tytler  (S.)  Duchess  Frances. 

Vane,  From  the  Dead. 

Wallace  (Low.)  Ben  Hur. 

Warner,  Little  J ourney  in  the 
World. 

Woolson  (Constance  Fenimore) 
Anne. 

•  East  Angles. 

•  For  the  Major,  5s. 

Jupiter  Lights. 

See  also  Sea  Stones. 


Logo's  Stand.  Novels,  new  issue 
at  short  intervals,  2s.  Gd.  and  2s. 
Black  more,  Alice  Lorraine. 

Christowell. 

Clara  Vaughan. 

Cripps  the  Carrier. 

Kit  and  Kitty. 

Lorna  Doone. 

Mary  Anerley. 

Tommy  Upmoro. 

Cable,  Bonavcntui-e. 

Croker,  Some  One  Else. 
Cumberland,  Vasty  Deep. 

Do  Leon,  Under  the  Stars. 
Edwards,  Half-way. 

Hardy,  Laodicean. 

Madding  Crowd. 

Mayor  of  Casterbridgo. 

Trumpet- Major, 

Two  on  a Tower. 

Hatton,  Old  House  at  Sandwich. 

Three  Eecruits. 

Hoey,  Golden  Sorrow. 

Out  of  Court. 

Stern  Chase. 

Holmes,  Guardian  Angel. 

Ingelow,  John  Jerome. 

Sarah  do  Berenger. 

Mac  Donald,  Adela  Cathcart. 

Guild  Court. 

Stephen  Archer. 

Vicar’s  Daughter. 

Oliphant,  Innocent. 

Eiddell,  Daisies  and  Buttercups. 

Senior  Partner. 

Stockton,  Bee-man  of  Orn,  5s. 

Dusantes. 

Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshino. 

Stowe,  Dred. 

Old  Town  Polk. 

Poganuc  People.’ 

Thomson,  Ulu. 

AValford,  Her  Great  Idea,  &c.. 
Stories. 

Low's  German  Series,  a gradu- 
ated course.  See  “ German.” 
Low's  Readers.  See  English 
Eeader  and  French  Eeader. 
Low's  Standard  Books  for  Boys, 
with  numerous  illustrations, 
2s.  Gd.  eac.h-j  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 
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In  all  Departments  of  Lite^'^ature. 


Low's  Stand.  Boolis  for  Boys — 

continued. 

Adventures  in  New  Guinea : the 
Narrative  of  Louis  Treganco. 

Biart  (Lucien)  Adventures  of  a 
Young  Naturalist. 

My  Rambles  in  the  New  World. 

Boussenard,  Crusoes  of  Guiana. 

• Gold  Seekers,  a sequel  to  the 

above. 

Butler  (Col.  Sir  Wm.,  K.C.B.)  Red 
Cloud,  the  Solitary  Sioux  : a Tale 
of  the  Great  Prairie. 

Cahnn  (Leon)  Adventures  of  Cap- 
tain Mago. 

Blue  Banner. 

Celiere,  Startling  Exploits  of  the 
Doctor. 

Chaillu  (Paul  du)  Wild  Life  under 
the  Equator. 

Collingvvood  (Harry)  Under  the 
Meteor  Flag. 

Voyage  of  the  Aurora. 

Cozzens  (S.  W.)  Marvellous  Country. 

Dodge  (Mrs.)  Hans  Brinker ; or, 
The  Silver  Skates. 

Du  Chaillu  (Paul)  Stories  of  the 
Gorilla  Country. 

Erckmann  - Chatrian,  Brothers 
Rantzau. 

Penn  (G.Manville)  Offtothe  Wilds. 

Silver  Canon. 

Groves  (Percy)  Charmonth  Grange; 
a Tale  of  the  17th  Century. 

Heldmann  (B.)  Mutiny  on  Board 
the  Ship  Lea^ulcr. 

Henty  (G.  A.)  Cornet  of  Horse  : a 
Tale  of  Marlborough’s  Wars. 

Jack  Archer  : a Tale  of  the 

Crimea. 

Winning  his  Spurs  : a Talc  of 

the  Crusades. 

Johnstone  (D.  Lawson)  Mountain 
Kingdom. 

Kennedy  (E.  B.)  Blacks  and  Bush- 
rangers in  Queensland. 

Kingston  (W.  H.  G.)  Ben  Burton ; 
or,  Born  and  Bred  at  Sea. 

Captain  Mugford  ; or,  Our 

Salt  and  Fresh  Water  Tutors. 

Dick  Cheveley. 

Heir  of  Kilfinnan. 


Loto’s  Stand.  Books  for  Boys — • 

continued. 

Kingston  (W.  H.  G.)  Snowshoes 
and  Canoes. 

Two  Supercargoes. 

With  Axe  and  Rifle  on  the 

Western  Prairies. 

Laurie  (A.)  Conquest  of  the  Moon. 

New  York  to  Brest  in  Seven 

Hours. 

MacGregor  (John)  A Thousand 
Miles  in  the  Boh  Roy  Canoe  on 
Rivers  and  Lakes  of  Europe. 

Maclean  (H.  E.)  Maid  of  the  Ship 
Golden  Age. 

Meunier,  Great  Hunting  Grounds 
of  the  World. 

Muller,  Noble  Words  and  Deeds. 

Perelaer,  The  Three  Deserters ; 
or.  Ran  Away  from  the  Dutch. 

Reed  (Talbot  Baiues)  Sir  Ludar  : a 
Tale  of  the  Days  of  the  Good 
Queen  Bess. 

Rousselet  (Louis)  Drummer-boy  : a 
Story  of  the  Time  of  Washington. 

King  of  the  Tigers. 

Serpent  Charmer. 

Sou  of  the  Constable  of 

France. 

Russell  (W.  Clark)  Frozen  Pirates. 

Stanley,  My  Kalulu — Prince,  King 
and  Slave. 

Winder  (F.  H.)  Lost  in  Africa. 

Low's  Standard  Series  of  Books 

by  popular  writers,  cloth  gilt, 
2s.  ; gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd.  each. 

Alcott  (L.  M.)  A Rose  in  Bloom. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Girl. 

Aunt  Jo’s  Scrap  Bag. 

Eight  Cousins,  illust. 

Jack  and  Jill. 

Jimmy’s  Cruise. 

Little  Men. 

Little  Women  and  LittleWomen 

Wedded. 

Lulu’s  Library,  illust. 

Shawl  Straps. 

Silver  Pitchers. 

Spinning-Wheel  Stories. 

Under  the  Lilacs,  illust. 

Work  and  Beginning  Again,  ill. 
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A Select  List  of  Books 


Loio's  Stand.  Series — continued. 

Alden  (W.  L.)  Jimmy  Brown,  illust. 

Trying  to  Find  Earope, 

Banyan  (John)  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
(extra  volume),  gilt,  2s. 

De  Witt  (Madame)  An  Only  Sister. 
Francis  (Francis)  Eric  and  Ethel, 
illust. 

Holm  (Saxe)  Draxy  Miller’s  Dowry. 
Jerdon  (Gert.)  Keyhole  Country, 
illust. 

Kobiiison  (Phil)  In  My  Indian 
Garden. 

Under  the  Punkah. 

Roe  (E.  P.)  Nature’s  Serial  Story. 
Saintine,  Picciola. 

Samuels,  Forecastle  to  Cabin,  illust. 
Sandeau  (Jules)  Seagull  Rock. 
Stowe  (Mrs.)  Dred. 

Ghost  in  the  Mill,  &o. 

■  My  Wife  and  1. 

■  We  and  our  Neighbours. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard  Series. 
Tooley  (Mrs.)  Life  of  Harriet 

Beecher  Stowe. 

Warner  (C.  Dudley)  In  the  Wilder- 
ness. , 

■  My  Summer  in  a Garden. 

Whitney  (Mrs.)  A Summer  in  Leslie 

Goldthwaite’s  Life. 

• Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood. 

Hitherto. 

Real  Folks. 

The  Gayworthys. 

We  Girls. 

The  Other  Girls  : a Sequel. 

A new  illustrated  list  of  hooks 
for  boys  and  girls,  with  portraits 
of  celebrated  authors,  sent  post 
free  on  application. 

LOWELL,  J.  R,  Among  my 
Books,  Series  I.  and  II.,  7s.  Gd. 
each. 

j\Iy  Study  Windows,  n.  ed. 

Is. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 

illus.  63s. 

MACDONALD,  A.,  Our  Scep- 

tred Isle,  3s.  Gd. 

D.,  Oceania,  6s. 


MACDONALD,  Gko.,  Castle 
Warlock,  a Homely  Roma^ice,  3 
vols.  31s.  Gd. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Novels. 

Sm  John  A.,  Life. 

MACDOWALL,  Alex.  B., 

Curve  Pictures  of  London,  Is. 

MACGAHAN,  J.  A.,  Oxus, 

7s.  Gd. 

MACGOUN,  Commercial  Cor- 

respondence, 5.?. 

MACGKEGOR,  J.,Ro&  Roy  in 

the  Baltic,  n.  ed.  3s.  6cJ.  and  2s.  6ti. 

Roh  Roy  Canoe,  new  edit., 

3s.  6tZ.  and  2s.  Gd. 

Yawl  Rob  Roy,  new  edit., 

3s.  Gd.  and  2s.  Gd. 

MACKENNA,  Brave  Men  in 

Action,  10s.  Gd. 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  Moebll, 

Fatal  Illness  of  Frederick  the 
Noble,  2s.  Gd. 

MACKINNON  and  SHAD- 

BOLT,  South  African  Campaign, 
50s. 

MACLAKEN,A.  See  Preachers. 
MACLEAN,  H.  E.  See  Low’s 

Standard  Books. 

MACMASTER.  See  Low’s 

Standard  Novels. 

MACMURDO,  E.,  History  of 
Portugal,  2ls. ; II.  21s.;  III.  21s. 
MAHAN,  A.  T.,  Influence  -of 
Sea  Power  on  History,  18s. 

Maid  of  Florence,  10i>‘.  Gd. 
MAIN,  High  Life,  lOs.  Gd. 

See  also  Burnaby,  Mrs. 

MALAN,  A.  N.,  Cobbler  of  Cor- 

nikeranhim,  5s. 

C.  F.  DE  M.,  Eric  and 

Connie’s  Cruise,  5s. 

Man's  Thoughts.  See  Gentle 

Life  Series. 

MANLEY,  J.  J.,  Fish  and 

Fishing,  8s, 
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MANTEGNA  and  FRANCIA. 

See  Great  Artists. 

MARCH,  F.  A.,  Comparative 

Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  12s, 

Amjlo- Saxon  Reader, 

7s.  6d. ' 

]MARKIIAM,  Adm.,  Naval 
Career,  11s. 

Whaling  Cruise,  new  edit. 

7s.  G(Z. 

■  C.  R.jPem,  See  Foreign 

Countries. 

— — Fighting  Veres,  18s. 

War  Between  Peru  and 

Chili,  10s.  6d. 

^RFARSII,  G.  P.,  Lectures  on 

the  Fnglish  Language,  18s.  * 

Origin  and  llistory  of  the 

English  Language,  18s, 
ilARSHALL,  \y.  G.,  Through 
America,  new  edit.  7s.  6d. 
MARSTON,  E.,  II ow  Stanley 

wrote  “ In  Darkest  Africa,”  Is. 

• See  also  Amateur  Angler, 

Fi-ank’s  Kanche,  and  Fresh 
Woods. 

■  W.,  Eminent  Actors,  n.  ed. 

Gs. 

IMARTIN,  J.  W.,  Float  Fish- 
ing and  Spinning,  new  edit.  2s. 
Massage.  See  NAirsing  Record 
Series. 

MATTHEAVS,  J.  AV.,  inewadi 

Yarni,  11s. 

IMAURY,  M.  F.,  Life,  12s.  6d. 

■  Physical  Geography  and 

]\!eteorology  of  the  Sea,  new  ed.'.Gs. 

MEISSNER,  A.  L.,  Children’s 

Own  German  Book  (Low’s  Series), 
Is.  GfL 

First  German  Reader 

(Low’s  Series),  Is.  GcZ. 

Second  German  Reader 

(Low’s  Series),  Is.  Gd, 

MEISSONIER.  See  Great 

Artists. 


MELBOURNE,  Lord.  See 

Prime  Ministers. 

MELIO,  G.  h.,  Swedish  Brill, 

Is.  Gd. 

MENDELSSOHN  Family, 

1729-1817,  Letters  and  Journals, 
2 vols.  30s. ; now  edit.  30s. 

See  also  Great  Musicians. 

MERRIFIELD,  J.,  Nautical 

Astronomy , 7s.  Gd. 

MERRYLEES,  J.,  Carlsbad, 

7s.  Gd.  and  9s. 

MESNEY,AV.,  TungJdng ,3s.  6d. 
Metal  V/orJeers’  Recipes  and 
Processes,  by  W.  T,  Brannt,  12s. Gd. 

MEUNIER,  A^.  See  Low’s 

Standard  Books. 

Michelangelo.  See  Great  Art- 
ists. 

MILFORD,  P.  Ned  Stafford’s 

Experiences,  5s. 

MILL,  James.  See  English 
Philosophers. 

MILLS,  J.;  Alternative  Elemeji- 

tary  Chemistry,  Is.  6d. 

Chemistry  Based  on  the 

Science  and  Art  Syllabus,  2s.  6d. 

Elementary  Chemistry, 

answers,  2 vols.  Is.  each. 

MILTON’S  Allegro.  See 

Choice  Editions. 

M ITC.HELL,  D.G.(Ik.  Marvel) 

English  Lands,  Letters  and  Kings, 
2 vols.  6s.  each. 

Writings,  new  edit,  per 

vol.  5s. 

MITFORD,  J.,  Letters,  3s.  &d. 

Miss,  Oitr  Village,  illust. 

5s. 

Modern  Etchings,  63s.  & 31s.6c7. 
MOLLETT,  J.  AV.,  Dictionary 
of  Words  in  Art  and  Archaeology, 
illust.  15s. 

Etched  Examples,  31s.  3d. 

and  63s. 

See  also  Great  Artists. 
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MONCK,  See  English  Philo- 
popliers. 

IMONEY,  E.,  The  Truth  About 

America,  o.s.  ; new  edit.  2s.  Gd. 

MONKHOUSE.  See  G.  Artists. 
Mojitaigne' s Ersays,  revised  by 
J.  Hain  Friswell,  2s.  6cZ. 

See  Gentle  Life  Series, 

MOOPE,  J.  M.,  New  Zealand 

for  Emigrant,  Invalid,  and  Tourist, 
5 s. 

jMORFILL,  W.  R.,  Russia, 
3s.  Gd. 

jMORLEY,  IIenky,  Emylish 

Literature  in  the  Reign  of  Victoria, 
2s.  Gd. 

Five  Centuries  of  English 

Literature,  2s. 

j\IORSE,  E.  Japanese  Homes, 
new  edii^.  10s.  Gd. 
iMORTEN",  Hospital  Life,  Is. 
MORTIMER,  J.,  Chess  Player's 

Pocket-Book,  new  edit.  Is. 

MORWOODjV.S.,  Our  Gipsies, 

18s. 

MOSS,  F.  J.,  Great  South  Sea, 
8s.  Gd. 

iMOSSMAH,  S.,  Japan,  3s.  Gd. 
jMOTTI,  Pietro,  Elementary 

Russian  Grammar,  2s.  Gd. 

Russian  Conversation 

Grammar,  5s. ; Key,  2s. 
MOULE,  II.  C.  G.,  Sermons, 

3.S.  Gd. 

jMOXLEY,  West  India  Sana- 
torium, and  Barbados,  3s.  Gd. 
MOXON,^Y.,  Pilocereus  Senilis, 
3 s.  GcZ. 

MOZART,  3s.  Gr.  Musicians. 
j\[ULLER,E.  Sec  Low’s  Stand- 
ard Books. 

IMULLIN,  J.  P.,  Moulding  and 
Pattern  Making,  12s.  GcZ. 

MULREAEY,  3s.  6d.  Great 
Artists. 

MURILLO.  See  Great  Artists. 


MUSGRAVE,  Mrs.  See  Low’s 

Standard  Novels. 

SavageLondon,  n.  e.  3s.  Gd. 

My  Comforter,  ^*c.,  Religious 
Poems,  2s.  Gd. 

Nap)oleon  I.  See  Bayard  Series. 
Napoleon  I.  and  Marie  Louise, 
Is.  Gd. 

NELSOX,  WoLFRED,  Panama, 

6s. 

Nelson's  Words  andDeeds,  3s.  Gd. 
NETTIERCOTE,  Pytchley 

Hunt,  8s.  GcZ. 

Neio  Hemocracy,  Is. 

New  Zealand,  chromos,  by  Bar- 
rand,  lG8s. 

XICIIOLSOX,  British  Asso- 
ciation Work  and  Workers,  Is. 
Nineteenth  Century,  a ^Monthly 
Keview,  2s.  GcZ.  per  No. 

NISBET,  Hume,  Life  and 

Nature  Studies,  Gs. 

XIXOX,  Story  of  the  Transvaal, 
12s.  Gd. 

Nordsnskidld' s Voyage,  tran.s. 

21s. 

XORDHOFF,  C,,  California, 

new  edit.  12s.  GcZ. 

NORRIS,  Rachel,  Nursing 
Notes,  2s. 

NORTH,  W.,  Roman  Fever, 
25s. 

Northern  Fairy  Tales,  5s. 
NORTON,  C.  L.,  Florida,  5s. 
NORWAY,  G.,  Hoto  Martin 

Drake  Found  his  Father,  illus.  5s. 
N U GEN T’  S'F rench  Dictionary , 
new  edit.  3s. 

Nuggets  of  the  Gouph,  3s. 
Nursing  Record  Series,  text 
books  and  manuals.  Edited  by 
Charles  F.  Eideal. 

1.  Lectures  to  Nurses  on  Antiseptics 
in  Surgery.  By  E.  Stanmore 
Bishop.  VVith  coloured  plates, 
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Nursing  Record  Series — contin. 

2.  Nursing  Notes.  Medical  and 
Surgical  information.  For  Hos- 
pital Nurses,  &c.  With  illustra- 
tions and  a glossary  of  terms. 
By  Rachel  Norris  (nee  Williams), 
late  Acting  Superintendent  of 
Royal  Victoria  Military  Hospital 
at  Suez,  2s. 

3.  Practical  Electro-Therapeutics. 
By  Arthur  Harries,  M.D.,  and 
H.  Newman  Lawrence.  With 
photographs  and  diagrams.  Is.  6d. 

4.  Massage  for  Beginners.  Simple 
and  easy  directions  for  learning 
and  remembering  the  different 
movements.  By  Lucy  Fitch, 
Is. 

O’BRIEiSr,  Fifty  Years  of  Con- 
cession to  Ireland,  vol.  i.  IGs.  ; 
vol.  ii.  IGs. 

Irish  Land  Question,  2s. 

OGDEN,  James,  Fly  - tying, 

2s.  GcL 

O’GRADY^  Bardic  Literature 

of  Ireland,  Is. 

History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i. 

7s.  GcZ. ; ii.  7s.  Gel. 

Old  Masters  in  Photo.  73s.  6c?. 
Orient  Line  Guide,  new  edit. 
2s.  6d. 

ORLEBAR,  Sancta  Christina, 

5 s. 

Other  People’s  Windows.  See 

Gentle  Life  Series. 

OTTE,  Denmark  and  Iceland, 

3s.  6d.  Foreign  Countries. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven,  5s. 
Out  of  School  at  Eton,  2s.  Gd. 
OVERBECK.  See  Great  Art- 
ists. 

OWEN,  Douglas,  Marine  In- 
surance, 15s. 

Oxford  Days,  by  a M.A.,  2s.  Gd, 
PALGRAVE,  Chairman’s 

Handbook,  new  edit.  2s. 

■ Oliver  Cromtvell,  lOs.  Gd. 


PALLISER,  China  Collector’s 

Companion,  5s. 

History  of  Lace,  n.  ed.  2 It*. 

PANTON,77ome5  of  Taste, 2s.  Gd. 
PARKE,  Emin  Pasha  Relief 
Expedition,  21s. 

PARKER,  E.  H.,  Chinese  Ac- 

count of  the  Opium  War,  Is.  Gd. 

PARSONS,  J.,  Principles  of 

Partnership,  31s.  Gd. 

T.  P.,  Marine  Insurance, 

2 vols.  G3s. 

PEACH,  Annals  of  Stvainswick, 

lOs.  Gd. 

Peel.  See  Prime  Ministers. 
PELLESCHT,  G.,  Gran  Chaco, 
8s.  Gd. 

PENNELL,  II.  C.,  Fishing 

Tackle,  2s. 

Sfiorting  Fish,  15s,  & 305. 

Penny  Postage  Jubilee,  Is. 
PERRY,  Noka,  Another  Flock 
of  Qirls,  illus.  by  Birch  & Cope- 
land, 7s.  Gd. 

Peru,  3s.  Gd.  Foreign  Countries. 
PHELPS,  E.  S.,  Struggle  for 

Immortality,  5s. 

Samuel,  Ltfe,  by  W.  IM. 

Phelps  and  Forbes-Robertson, 
12s. 

PHILLIMORE,  C.  M.,  Italian 

Literature,  new.  edit.  3s.  Gd. 

PHILLIPPS,  W.  M.,  English 

Elegies,  5s. 

PHILLIPS,  L.  P.,  Dictionary 

of  Biographical  Reference,  new. 
edit.  25s. 

W.,  Lato  of  Insitrance,  2 

vols.  73s.  Gd. 

PHILPOT,  H.  J.,  Diabetes 

Mellitus,  5s. 

Diet  Tables,  Is.  each. 

Picture  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

I.  to  VI.  18s.  each. 

Modern  Art,  3 vols.  315.  Gd. 

each. 
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PINTO,  How  I Crossed  Africa^ 

2 vols.  42s. 

riaijlime  Library.  See  Hum- 
plu’ey  and  nimtingdon. 
ricasant  History  of  Reynard  the 
Fox,  trans.  by  T.  Koscoe,  illus. 
7s.  6d. 

POCOCK,  R.,  Gravesend  His- 

torian, 5s. 

POE,  by  E.  C.  Stedman,  3,s*.  6d. 

Raven,  ill.  by  G.  Doro,  G3**. 

Poems  of  the  Inner  Life,  5s. 
Poetry  of  Nature.  See  Choice 

p]ditions. 

Poetry  of  the  Anti- Jacobin, 1 s.  Qd. 

and  21s. 

I'OOLIO,  Somerset  Customs  and 

Legends,  5s. 

S.  Lane,  Egypt,  3s.  Qd. 

Foreign  Countries. 

I’OPE,  Select  Poetical  Worhs, 
(Bernhard  Tanchnitz  Collection), 
2s. 

I’ORCTTER,  A.,  Juvenile 

French  Plays,  Is. 

Portraits  of  Racehorses,  4 vols. 

12  Is 

ITIS.SELT,  Structure  of  Fibres, 

()3s. 

Textile  Design,  illust,  28s. 

POYN'TER.  See  Illustrated 

Text  Books. 

Preachers  of  the  Age,  3s.  6d.  ea. 
Living  Theology,  by  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Conquering  Christ,  by  Eev.  A. 
Maclaren. 

Vcrbuni  Crucis,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Derry. 

Ethicol  Christianity,  by  H.  P. 
Hughes. 

Sermons,  by  Canon  W.  J.  Knox- 
Ijittlo. 

I/igbt  and  Peace,  by  H.  R.  Reynolds. 
Faith  and  Duty,  by  A.  M.  Faii’bairn. 
Plain  Words  on  Great  Themes,  by 
J.  0.  Dykes. 

Sermons,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 


Preachers  of  the  A ge — continued. 

Sermons,  l?y  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

AgonicB  Christi,  by  Dean  Lefroy,  of 
Norwich, 

Sermons,  by  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 

Volumes  will  follow  in  quick  succes- 
sion by  other  ivell-known  men. 

Prime  Ministers,  a series  of 
political  biographies,  edited  by 
Stuart  J.  Reid,  3s.  6d.  each. 

1.  Earl  ■ of  Beaconsfield,  by  J.  An- 
thony Froude. 

2.  Viscount  Melbourne,  by  Henry 
Dunckley  (“  Verax”). 

3.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  Justin 
McCarthy. 

4.  Viscount  Palmerston,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lome. 

5.  Earl  Russell,  by  Stuart  J.  Reid. 

6.  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  by 
G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

7.  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  by  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon. 

8.  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  by  H.  D. 
Traill. 

9.  Earl  of  Derby,  by  George  Saints- 
bury. 

An  edition,  limited  to  250  copies, 
is  issued  on  hand-made  paper, 
medium  8vo,  hound  in  half  vellum, 
cloth  sides,  gilt  top,  Frice  for  the 
9 vols.  il.  4.9.  nett. 

Prince  Maskiloff.  See  Low’s 

Standard  Novels. 

Prince  of  Nursery  Playmates, 

now  edit.  2.«.  Gd. 

PRITT,  T.  IST.,  Country  Trout 

Flies,  10s.  Gd. 

Reynolds.  See  Great  Artists. 
Purcell.  See  Great  Musicians. 
QUILTER,  H.,  Giotto,  Life, 
Sfc.  15s. 

RAMBAUD,  History  of  Russia, 

new  edit..  3 vols.  21s, 

RAPHAEL.  See  Groat  Artists. 
REDFORD,  Sculpture.  See 
Illustrated  Text  books. 

REDGRAVE,  Engl.  Painters, 

10s.  6d.  and  12s, 
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KEED,  Sir  E.  J.,  Modem  Ships 

of  War,  10s.  Cd. 

T.  B.,  Roger  Ingleton, 

Minor,  os. 

Sir  Ludar.  See  Low’s 

Standard  Books. 

REID,  Mayne,  Capt.,  Stories 
of  Strange  Adventures,  illust.  5s. 

■  Stuart  J.  See  Prime 

Ministers. 

T.  Wemyss,  Land  of  the 

Bey,  10s.  Gd. 

Remarhable  Bindings  in  British 
Museum,  168s, ; 94s.  6(J.;  73s.  Gd. 
and  63s. 

R EMBRAUDT.  See  Great  Art- 
ists. 

Reminiscences  of  a Boyhood,  Gs. 
REMUS  AT,  Memoirs,  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  new  ed.  16s.  each. 

Select  Letters,  16s. 

REYNOLDS.  See  Gr.  Artists. 

Henry  R.,  Light  ^ Peace, 

4'c.  Sermons,  3s.  Gd. 

RICHARDS,  J.  W.,  Alumi- 
nium, new  edit.  21s. 

RICHARDSON,  Choice  of 
BooTis,  3s.  Gd. 

RICHTER,  J.  P.,  Italian  Art, 
42s. 

■  See  also  Great  Artists. 

RIDDELL.  See  Low’s  Stand- 
ard Novels. 

RIDEAL,  Women  of  the  Time, 
Us. 

RIFFAULT,  Colours  for 
Painting,  31s.  6cZ. 

RIIS,  Llolo  the  Other  Half 
Lives,  10s.  Gd. 

RIPON",  Bp.  of.  See  Preachers. 
ROBERTS,  Miss,  France.  See 

Foreism  Countries. 

■  AY.,  English  Bookselling, 

earlier  liistory,  7s.  6d. 

ROBIDA,  A., Toilette,  coloured, 

7s.  Gd, 


ROBINSON,  “ Romeo  ” Coates, 
7s.  Gd. 

Noah’s  Ark,  n.  ed.  3s.  Gd. 

Sinners  ^ Saints,  10s.  Gd. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Series. 

Wealth  and  its  Sources, 

5s. 

AV.  C.,  Law  of  Patents, 

3 vols.  105s. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD.  See 

Bayard  Series. 

ROCKSTRO,  History  of  Music, 

new  ed.  14s. 

RODRIGUES,  Panama  Canal, 
5^ 

ROE,  E.  P.  See  Low’s  Stand- 

QT*rl  Sofiod 

ROGERS,’  S.  See  Choice 

Editions. 

ROLFE,  Pompeii,  7s.  Gd. 
Romantic  Stories  of  the  Legal 
Profession,  7s.  Gd. 

ROAINEY.  See  Great  Artists. 
ROOSEVELT,  Blanche  R. 

Borne  Life  of  Longfellow,  7s.  Gd. 
ROSE,  J.,  Mechanical  Drawing, 
16s. 

Practical  Machinist,  new 

ed.  12s.  Gd. 

Key  to  Engines,  8s.  Gd. 

Modern  Steam  Engines, 

31s.  Gdj. 

Steam  Boilers,  1 2s.  Gd. 

Rose  Library.  Popular  Litera- 
ture of  all  countries,  per  vol.  l.v., 
uuless  tbe  price  is  given. 

Alcott  (L.  M.)  Eight  Cousins,  2s. ; 
cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Jack  and  Jill,  2s. ; cloth,  5s. 

Jimmy’s  cruise  in  the  Pina- 
fore, 2s.  ; cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Little  Women. 

Little  Women  Wedded  ; Nos. 

4 and  5 in  1 vol.  cloth,  3s.  6cl. 
Little  Men,  2s. ; cloth  gilt, 

Ss.  Gd. 
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Rose  Library  — continued. 

Alcofct  (L.  M.)  Old-fashioned  Girls, 
2s.;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Kose  in  Bloom,  2s.  ; cl.  3s.  6d. 

Silver  Pitchers. 

— — Under  the  Lilacs,  2s.;  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 

Work,  A Story  of  Experience, 

2 vols.  in  1,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Stowe  (Mrs.)  Pearl  of  Orr’s  Island. 

Minister’s  Wooing. 

We  and  Our  Neighbours,  2s. 

■ My  Wife  and  I,  2s. 

Dodge  (Mrs.)  Uans  Drinker,  or. 
The  Silver  Skates,  Is. ; cloth,  5s.  ; 
3s.  6d. ; 2s.  6 L 

Lowell  (J.  R.)  My  Study  Windows. 
Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell)  Guardian 
Angel,  cloth,  2s. 

Warner  (0.  D.)  My  Summer  in  a 
Garden,  cloth,  2s. 

Stowe  (Mrs.)  Dred,  2s. ; cloth  gilt, 
3s.  Qd. 

Carleton  (W.)  City  Ballads,  2 vols, 
in  1,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Qd. 

Legends,  2 vols.  in  1,  cloth 

gilt,  2s.  (Id. 

Farm  Ballads,  6d.  and  9d. ; 3 

vols.  in  1,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd. 

Farm  Festivals,  3 vols.  in  1, 

cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd. 

Farm  Legends,  3 vols.  in  1, 

cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd. 

Clients  of  Dr.  Bernagius,  2 vols. 
Howells  (W.  D.)  Undiscovered 
Country. 

Clay  (C.  M.)  Baby  Rue. 

Story  of  Helen  Troy, 

Whitney  (Mrs.)  Hitherto,  2 vols. 
cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Fawcett  (E.)  Gentleman  of  Leisure. 
Butler,  Nothing  to  Wear. 

ROSS,  Mars,  Cantabria,  21s. 
ROSSmi,  &c.,  See  Great 
Musicians. 

Rothschilds,  by  J.  Reeves, 7s.  6c?. 
Roughing  it  after  Gold,  by  Rux, 

new  edit.  Is. 

ROUSSELET.  See  Low's 

Standard  Books. 


ROWBOTHADI,  F.  J.,  Prairie 

Land,  5s. 

Royal  Naval  Exhibition,  a sou- 

venir, illus.  Is. 

RUBENS.  See  Great  Artists. 
RUGGLES,  II.  iS.,Shakesx)eare's 
Method,  7s.  Gd. 

RUSS  ELL,  G.W.  E.,Gladsto7ie. 

See  Prime  Ministers. 

W.  Clark,  Mrs.  Dines' 

Jewels,  2s.  Gd. 

Nelsoji’s.  Words  and  Deeds, 

3s.  Gd. 

Sailo7''s  LaJiguage,  illus. 

3s.  Gd. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Novels  and  Sea  Stories. 

W.  Howard,  Prince  of 

Wales’  Tour,  illust.  52s.  Gd.  and 
8Is. 

Russia.  See  Foreign  Countries. 
Saints  and  their  Symbols,  3s.  6c?. 
SAINTSBURY,  G.,  Earl  of 
Derby.  See  Prime  Ministers. 
SAINTINE,  Picciola,  2s.  6c?. 
and  2s.  See  Low’s  Standard 
Series, 

SALISBURY,  Lord.  See  Prime 

Ministers. 

SAMUELS.  See  Low’s  Stan- 

dard Series. 

SANDARS,Gema7t  Primer,  Is. 
SANUEAU,  Seagull  Roch,  2s. 

and2s.  6d.  Low’s  Standard  Series. 

SANDLANDS,  Hoio  to  Develop 

Vocal  Power,  Is. 

^NUER,EuropeanCommerce,5s. 

Italian  Grammar  (Key, 

2s.),  5s. 

Spanish  Dialogues,  2s.  6c?. 

Spanish  Grammar  (Key, 

2s.),  5s. 

Spanish  Reader,  new  edit. 

3s.  Gd. 

SAUNDERS,  J.,  Jaspar  Deane, 

lOs.  Gd. 
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SCHAACK,  M.  J.,  Anarchy y 

16s, 

SCHAUERMANN,  Ornament 

for  technical  schools,  10s.  6d. 
SCHERER,  Essays  in  English 

Literature,  by  Gr.  Saintsbury,  6s. 
SC  HERR,  English  Literature, 

history,  8s.  6^. 

SCHILLER’S  Prosa,  selections 
by  Buchheim.  Low’s  Series  2s.  6cZ. 
SCHUBERT.  See  Great  Musi- 
cians. 

SCHUMANN.  See  Great 
Musicians. 

SCHWEINFURTH.  See  Low’s 

Standard  Library. 

Scientific  Education  of  Dogs,  6b*. 
SCOTT,  Leader,  Renaissance 
of  Art  in  Italy,  31s.  6d. 

See  also  Illust.  Text-books. 

Sir  Gilbert,  Autohio- 

iiography,  18s. 

W.  B.  See  Great  Artists. 

SELMA,  Robert,  Poems,  5s. 
SERGEANT,  L.  See  Foreign 
Countries. 

Shadow  of  the  Roch,  2s.  Qd. 
SHAFTESBURY.  See  English 
Philosophers. 

SHAKESPEARE,  ed.  by  R.  G. 
White,  3 vols,  36s. ; Mit.  de  luxe, 
63s. 

Annals ; Life  ^ Work,  2s. 

Hamlet,  1603,  also  1604, 

7s,  6<i. 

Hamlet,  by  Karl  Elze, 

12s.  6cZ. 

Heroines,  by  living  paint- 
ers, 105s. ; artists’  proofs,  630s. 

Macbeth,  with  etchings, 

105s.  and  52s.  6d. 

■  Songs  and  Sonnets.  See 

Choice  Editions. 

■  Taming  of  the  Shreio, 

adapted  for  drawing-room,  paper 
wrapper,  Is, 


SHEPHERD,  British  School  of 
Painting,  2nd  edit.  65,;  8^*d  edit, 
sewed.  Is, 

SHERIDAN,72imZs,  col.  plates, 
52s.  6d.  nett;  art.  pr.  105s.  nett. 

SITIELDS,  G.  0.,  Big  Game 

of  North  America,  21s. 

Cruisings  in  the  Cascades, 

10s.  6d. 

SHOCK,  W.  H.,  Steam  Boilers, 
73s.  Gd. 

SIDNEY.  See  Gentle  Life 
Series. 

Silent  Hour.  See  Gentle  Life 
Series. 

SIMKIN,  Our  Armies,  plates  in 

imitation  of  water-colour  (5  parts 
at  Is.),  6s. 

SIM  SON,  Ecuador  and  the 

Putumayor,  8s.  Gd, 

SKOTTO  WE,  Hanoverian 

Kings,  new  edit.  3s.  6d. 

SLOANE,  T.  0.,  Home  Experi- 
ments, 6s. 

SMITH,  HAMILTON,  and 
LEGROS’  French  Dictionary,  2 
vols.  16s.,  21s.,  and  22s. 

SMITH,  Edward,  Cohbett,  2 
vols.  2is. 

G.,  Assyria,  18s. 

Chaldean  Account  of 

Genesis,  new  edit,  by  Sayce,  18s. 

Gerard.  See  Illustrated 

Text  Books. 

T.  Roger.  See  Illustrated 

Text  Books. 

Socrates.  See  Bayard  Series. 
SOMERSET,  Our  Village  Life, 
5s. 

Spain.  See  Foreign  Countries. 
SPAYTH,  Draught  Player, 
new  edit.  12s.  Gd. 

SPIERS,  French  Dictionary, 
2 vols.  18s.,  half  bound,  2 vols., 
21s. 

SPRY.  See  Low’s  Stand.  Library. 
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SPUEGEON,  C.  H.  See 

Preacliers. 

STANLEY,  II.  M.,  Congo,  2 

vols.  42^.  and  21.«. 

■  In  Darkest  Africa,  2 vols., 

42s. 

Emin’s  Rescue,  Ij?. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Library  and  Low’s  Standard 
Books. 

STAET,  Exercises  in  Mensura- 
tion, 8d. 

STEPHENS,  E.  G.,  Celebrated 

Flemish  a.nd  French  Fictures, 
with  notes,  28s. 

See  also  Great  Artists. 

STEENE.  See  Bayard  Series. 
STEEEY,  J.  Ashby,  Cucumber 
Chronicles,  5s. 

STEUAET,  J.  A.,  Letters  to 

Living  Authors,  new  edit.  2s.  6d. ; 
edit,  de  luxe,  10s.  Gd. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Novels. 

STEVENS,  J.  W.,  Practical 
Workings  of  the  Leather  Manu- 
facture, illust.  18s. 

T.,  Around  the  World  on 

a Bicycle,  over  100  illust.  16s. ; 
part  II.  16s. 

STEWAET,  Duqald,  Outlines 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  3s.  Gd. 

STOCKTON,  F.  E.,  Cast  mg 

Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks,  Is. 

The  Dusantes,  a sequel.  Is. 

■  Merry  Chanter,  2s.  Gd. 

Personally  Conducted, 

illust.  by  Joseph  Pennell,  7s.  6'/. 

Rudder  Grangers  Abroad, 

2s.  Gd. 

Squirrel  Inn,  illust.  6s. 

Story  of  Viteau,  illust.  5s. 

new  edit.  3s.  Gd. 

Three  Burglars,  Is.  & 2s. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Novels. 


STOEEE,  F.  II.,  Agriculture, 

2 vols.,  25.S. 

STOWE,  Edwin.  See  Great 
Artists. 

]\Irs.,  Flowers  and  Fruit 

from  Her  Writings,  3s.  6^^. 

Life  . . . her  own  W ords 

. . . Letters  and  Original  Composi- 
tion, 15  s. 

Life,  told  for  boys  and 

girls,  by  S.  A.  Tooley,  5s.,  new 
edit.  2s.  Gd.  and  2s. 

Little  Foxes,  cheap  edit. 

Is.  ; 4s.  Gd. 

Minister's  Wooing,  Is. 

Pearl  of  Orr's  Island, 

3s.  Gd.  and  Is. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  with 

126  new  illust.  2 vols.  18s. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Novels  andLow’s  Standard  Series. 

STRACHAN,  J.,  Neio  Guinea, 

12s. 

STEANAHAN,  French  Paint- 
ing, 21s. 

STEICKLAND,  F.,  Engadine, 

new  edit.  5s. 

STUTFIELD,  El  Maghreb, 

ride  through  Morocco,  8.-'.  6cZ. 
SUMNEE,  C.,  Memoir,  now 
edit.  2 vols.  3Gs. 

Sweden  and  Noncay.  See 
Foreign  Countries. 

Sylvanus  Redivivus,  10s.  Gd. 
SZCZEPANSKI,  TecJmical 

Literature,  a directory,  2s. 

TAINE,  H.  A,,  Origiues, 

I.  Ancient  Regime,  French  Hevo- 
lution,  3 vols. ; Modern  Regime, 
vol.  I.  16s. 

TAYLOE,  H.,  English  Consti- 
tution, 18s. 

E.  L.,  Analysis  Tables,  Is. 

Chemistry , Is.  Gd. 

Techno- Chemical  Meceiid  Book, 
10s.  Gd, 
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TENNYSON.  See  Choice 

Editions. 

Ten  Years  of  a Sailor's  Life, 
7p.  Gd. 

TIIAUSING,  Malt  and  Beer, 

4r)s. 

Til  E AKST0N,5?’i7?‘sA  Angling 

Flies,  5s. 

Thomas  a Kempis  Birtliday- 
Book,  3s.  Gd. 

Daily  Text-Book,  2.?,  6cZ. 

See  also  Gentle  Life  Scries. 

THOINIAS,  Bertha,  House  on 
the  t^car.  Tale  of  South  Devon,  Gs. 
THOMSON,  Joseph.  SeeLow’s 
Standard  Library  and  Low’s 
Standard  Novels. 

W.,  Algebra,  5s. ; without 

Answers,  4s.  Gd.  ; Key,  Is.  Gd. 
THORNTON,  ^Y.  Pugin, 

Heads,  and  what  theii  tell  us,  Is. 

THOKODSEN,  J.  P.,  Lad  and 

Lass,  0.9. 

TICKNOR,  G.,  Memoir,  new 

edit.,  2 vols.  21.«. 

TILESTON,  Mary  W.,  Daily 

Strength.  As.  G h 

TINTORETTO.  See  Great 
A I*  ti  sts 

TITIAN.  See  Great  Artists. 
TODD,  Life,  by  J.  E.  Todd,  12.s. 
TOURGE'E.  See  Low’s  Stand- 
ard Novels. 

TOY,  C.  IL,  Judaism,  14s. 
Tracks  in  Norway,  2s.,  n.  ed.  Is. 
TRAILL.  See  Prime  Ministers. 
'Transactions  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Medical  Society,  vol.  I.  12s.  Gd. 
TROMHOLT,  Aurora  Borealis, 
2 vols.,  30s. 

TUCKER,  Eastern  Europe,  15s. 
TUCKERMAN,  B.,  English 

Fiction,  8s.  Gd. 

■ Lafayette,  2 vols.  12s. 

TURNER,  J.  M.  W.  See  Gr. 
Artists. 


TYSON,  Arctic  Adventures,  25s. 
TYTLER,  Sarah.  See  Low’s 
Standard  Novels. 

M.  C.,  American  Litera- 
ture, vols.  I.  and  II.  24s. 
UPTON,  H.,  Dairy  Farming, 

2s. 

Valley  Council,  by  P.  Clarke,  Gs. 
VAN'dYCK  and  HALS.  Sc  o 

Great  Artists. 

VANE,  Denzil,  Lynn's  Court 

Mystery,  Is. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Novels, 

Vane,  Young  Sir  Harry,  18s. 
VELAZQUEZ.  See  Gr.  Artists. 
and  MURILLO,  by  C.  B. 

Curtis,  with  etchings,  31s.  Gd.  and 
63s. 

VERE,  Sir  F.,  Fighting  Veres, 

18s. 

VERNE,  J.,  Works  by.  See 
page  31. 

Vernet  and  Delaroche.  See 
Great  Artists. 

VERSCHUUR,  G.,  At  the  An- 

tipodes,  7s.  Gd. 

VIGNY,  Cinq  Mars,  with 
etchings,  2 vols.  30.s. 
VINCENT,  F.,  Through  and 

through  the  Tropics,  10s.  Gd. 

Mrs.  II. , 40,000  Miles 

over  Land  and  Water,  2 vols.  21s. ; 
also  3s.  Gd. 

VIOLLET-LE-DUC,  Architec- 
ture, 2 vols.  31s.  Gd.  each. 
WAGNER.  See  Gr.  Musicians. 
WALERY,  Our  Celebrities, 
vol.  II.  part  i.,  30s. 

WALFORD,  Mrs.  L.  B.  See 

Low’s  Standard  Novels. 

WALL,  Tombs  of  the  Kings 

of  England,  21s. 

WALLACE,  L.,Ben Hur,  2s.  Gd. 

Boyhood  of  Christ,  15s. 

See  also  Low’s  Stand.  Nova. 
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WALLACE,  R. , Rural  Economy 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
illnst.  21a.  nett. 

WALLER,  C.  H.,  Names  on 

the  Oates  of  Pearl,  3s.  6d. 

Silver  Sockets,  G;?. 

WxVLTON,  Angler,  Lea  and 
Dove  edit,  by  R.  B.  Marston, 
with  photos.,  210s.  and  105s. 

Wallet-hook,  21s.  & 42.s. 

T.  H.,  Coal-mining,  25s. 

WARNER,  C.  D.,  Their  Pil- 
grimage, illust,  by  C.  S.  Reinhard, 
Is.  6d. 

See  also  Low’s  Standard 

Novels  and  Low’s  Standard  Series. 

WARREN,  W.  E.,  Paradise 

Found,  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race, 
illust.  12s.  6d. 

WASHBURNE,  Recollections 
(Siege  of  Paris,  J"c.),  2 vols.  36s. 
WATTEAU.  See  Great  Artists. 
WEBER.  See  Great  Musicians. 
WEBSTER,  See  Foreign 

Countries  and  British  Colonies. 

WELLINGTON.  See  Bayard 

S©riGS 

WELLS,  H.  P.,  Salmon  Fisher- 
man, 6s. 

Fly-rods  and  Tackle, 

10s.  6d. 

— — J.  W.,  Brazil,  2 vols. 
32s. 

WENZEL,  Chemical  Products 
of  the  German  Empire,  25s. 

IVest  Indies.  See  Foreign 

Countries. 

WESTGARTU,  Australasian 

Progress,  12s. 

WESTOBY,  Postage  Stamps ; 

a descriptive  Catalogue,  6s. 

AVHITE,  Rhoda  E.,  From  In- 
fancy to  Womanhood,  10s.  Qd. 
R.  Grant,  England  with- 
out and  within,  new  ed.  10s.  6d. 

Every-day  English,  IO5.  Qd. 


WHITE,  R,  Grant,  Studies  in 

Shakespeare,  10s.  6d. 

Words  and  their  Uses, 

new  edit.  5s. 

W.,  Our  English  Homer, 

Shakespeare  and  his  Plays,  6s. 

WHITNEY,  Mrs.  See  Low’s 

Standard  Series. 

WHITTIER,  St.  Gregorifs 
Guest,  5s. 

Text  and  Verse  for  Every 

Day  in  the  Year,  selections.  Is.  6d. 

WHYTE,  Asia  to  Europe,  12s. 
WU  KOFF,Fo«r  Civilizations,  6s. 
"WILKES,  G.,  Shakespeare,  16s. 
WILKIE.  See  Great  Artists. 
WEILLS,  Persia  as  it  is,  8s.  6d. 
WILSON,  Health  for  the  People, 
7s.  6(Z. 

WINDER,  Lost  in  Africa.  See 

Low’s  Standard  Books. 

WINSOR,  J.,  Columbus,  21s. 

History  of  America,  8 vols. 

per  vol.  30s.  and  63s. 
WITTHAUS,  Chemistry,  16s. 
WOOD,  Sweden  and  Norway. 
See  Foreign  Countries. 

WOLLYS,  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
5s. 

WOOLSEY,  Communism  and 
Socialism,  7s.  6d. 

International  Law,  6th  ed. 

18s. 

Political  Science,  2 vols. 

80s. 

WOOLSON,  C.  Fenimore. 

See  Low’s  Standard  Novels. 

WORDSWORTH.  See  Choice 
Editions. 

Wreck  of  the  “ Grosvenor,’’  Qd. 
WRIGHT,  H.,  Friendship  of 
God,  6s. 

T.,  Toum  of  Gowper,  6s. 

NVIGIMY,  Algiers  Illust.  45s, 
Written  to  Order,  6s. 


BOOKS  BY  JULES  VERNE. 


Laege  Cbowh  8vo. 

f Containing  360  to  600  pp. 
•1  and  from  60  to  100 
(,  full-page  illustrations. 

Containing  the  whole  of  th< 
text  with  some  illustrations 

WORKS. 

Handsome 
cloth  bind- 
ing, gilt 
edges. 

Plainer 

binding, 

plain 

edges. 

Cloth 

binding,  gil 
edges, 
smaller 
type. 

Limp  cloth. 

20,000  Leagues  under  the  Sea. 
Parts  I.  and  II 

V Sm 

j 10  6 

s.  d. 

5 0 

s.  d. 

3 6 

s.  d. 
2 0 

Hector  Servadac 

10  6 

5 0 

3 6 

2 0 

The  Fur  Country  

The  Earth  to  the  Moon  and  a 
Trip  round  it 

10  6 
j 10  6 

5 0 
5 0 

3 6 
( 2 vols., 
) 2s.  ea. 

2 0 
2vols.,  ) 
Is.  ea. ) 

Michael  Strogoff 

10  6 

5 0 

3 6 

2 0 

Dick  Sands,  the  Boy  Captain  . 

10  6 

5 0 

3 6 

2 0 

Five  Weeks  in  a Balloon  . . . 

7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

Adventures  of  Three  English- 
men and  Three  Russians  . . 

1 7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days 

7 G 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

A Floating  City 

The  Blockade  Runners .... 

j 7 6 

3 6 

f 2 0 
[20 

1 0 
1 0 

Dr.  Ox’s  Experiment  .... 

— 

— 

2 0 

1 0 

A Winter  amid  the  Ice  . . . 

Survivors  of  the  “ Chancellor  ” . 
Martin  Paz 

] 7 6 

3 6 

2 0 
V 3 6 

i 2 0 

1 0 
(20 
1 1 0 

The  Mysterious  Island,  3 vols. 

) 22  6 

10  6 

6 0 

3 0 

I.  Dropped  from  the  Clouds 

(76 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

II.  Abandoned 

( 7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

III.  Secret  of  the  Island  . . 

1 7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

The  Child  of  the  Cavern  . . . 

7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

The  Begum’s  Fortune  .... 

7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

The  Tribulations  of  a Chinaman 
The  Steam  House,  2 vols.; — 

I.  Demon  of  Cawnpore  . . 

7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

[ 7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

II.  Tigers  and  Traitors  . . . 
The  Giant  Raft,  2 vols.: — 

) 7 6 

1 7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

I.  800  Leagues  on  the  Amazon 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

II.  The  Cryptogram  .... 

) 7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

The  Green  Ray 

5 0 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

Godfrey  Morgan 

Keraban  the  Inflexible : — 

7 6 

) 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

I.  Captain  of  the  “Guidara” 

[ 7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

• II.  Scarpante  the  Spy  . . . 

) 7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

The  Archipelago  on  Fire  . . . 

7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

The  Vanished  Diamond  . . . 

7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

Mathias  Sandorf 

10  6 

5 0 

3 6 

2volsl  0 eacl 

Lottery  Ticket 

7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

The  Clipper  of  the  Clouds  . . 
North  against  South  .... 
Adrift  in  the  Pacific  .... 
The  Flight  to  France  .... 
The  Purchase  of  the  North  Pole 
A, Family  without  a Name  . . 
Cesar  Cascabel 

7 6 
7 6 
6 0 
7 6 
6 0 
6 0 
6 0 

3 6 
3 6 
3 6 
3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

OEtBBEATBD  Teateis  awd  Teaveaebes.  3 >rols.  8vo,  600  pp.,  100  full-page  illustrations,  7».  6( 
gilt  edges,  9».  each.— (1)  The  ExpLOEAirOH  of  the  Woeld.  (2)  The  Geeat  Navigatoes  of  ti 
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PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

OP 

Sampson  ‘How,  fiDareton  a Compan\>,  XO* 


SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE. 

A Superb  Illustrated  Monthly.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Containing  Contributions  from  the  pens  of  many  well-known  Authors, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  Andrew  Lang,  Sarah  Orme  Jewett,  H.  M.  Stanley,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  Frank  R.  Stockton. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

A MONTHLY  REVIEW.  Edited  by  JAMES  KNOWLES. 

Price  Half-a-Crown. 
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